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HE latter name is alfo written Mernis, and - 
and is derived from Mearns, a gentleman of 
valour, to whom it was given by Kenneth II. Je 
had the former name from Kincardin, which was 
formerly the fhire town, an advantage that now 
belongs by ftatute to Stone-bive. 
It is bounded on the eaft by the German Ocean ; 
en the fouth with the water of North Efk; on the 
ye welt . 
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weft with the Granfbain-hills, or rather Angus, on 
the weft and fouth; and on the north with the 
river Dee and Aberdeenfhire. It is about twenty- 
feven miles in length, and twenty in breadth, and 
has an area of three hundred and eight fquare 
miles. 

The foil is rich, and the country pretty plain 
and level. Itis fruitful in corn and paiturage, and 
the Earl Marfhal, before he forfeited it in 1716, 
for its rebellion, was its hereditary fheriff. Upon 
the fea coaft there are feveral convenient creeks and 
harbours. There are alfo a great number of fir- 
trees in this county, which are increafing every 
year, by the plantation which the gentry raife at 
and about their feats. 

Kicardin, as has been faid, was formerly the 
fhire town, which by iftatute now belongs ‘to 
Stonéhive, a fmall fea-port town, lying quite in an 
hollow, on the river Dale, but it has an harbour, 
with a ftone pier raifed on the north fide, by one 
of the late Farl-Marfhals, who had a falmon-fifhing 
here. . 

Cowy, where the water of that name falls into 
the fea, had formerly a caftle, built, as is faid, by 
Malcolm Kenrofs, who made the town a free burgh. 

Dunnotre, or Dunoter, is the moft memorable 
place in the fhire, where once ftood.a ftrong caftle, 
fortified with walls and towers at certain diftances, 


upon an high inacceflable rock, wafhed by the fea 


on three fides, and joined tothe land only by a 
narrow ifthmus.. Towards the entrance of the gate 
is a huge rock, near forty ells high, which feems 
every moment ready to tumble. It had once a 
church, which was demolifhed in the civil wars, 
in the rebellion of 1715. This caftle was for a 
long time the feat of the Keiths, the late hereditary 
Earl Marfhals of Scotland, fo ereated for their 
gallantry againft the Danes, ever fince the reign of 

Malcolm 
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Malcolm IJ. which began in 101g. ‘The caftle 
and eftate were forfeited by the laft Earl, for his 
joining with the Earl of Mar in-the late rebellion. 
His lordfhip making his efcape, went into the fervice 
of Spain. His brother going into the fervice of 
Ruffia, made fuch a figure therein, that he was 
deemed one of the beft generals in Europe; and 
entering into the King of Pruffia’s fervice, was 
preferred to the firft military honour, that of Velc 
Mareichal, and fell in it, to the -inexpreffible 
reoret and lofs of his royal mafter. In a porch 
there is to be feena ftone, with the infeription 
of a company belonging to the XXth Roman 
Legion, called Victrix. It appears from a ftone 
which was taken out of the Roman wall between 
Forth and Clyde, that the quarters of their horfe 
extended three miles alone the wall. 

St. Padie’s Church, within the Clofe, is men- 
tioned for being the burial place of St, Palladius; 
and not far from this place is a Dropping Cave, 
where the water petrifies. 

Fourdon, or Mearns, is the feat of a Prefbytery, 
and was famous in the timesof Popery, for the 
relicks fuppofed to have been here depofited of Si, 
Palladius, (the firft Bifhop in Scotland) who was 
fent over in the year 431, by Pope Celeftine, to 
preach the gofpel to the Scots, and confute the 
Pelogians. 

Itis alfo noted for being the furname of John 
Fourdon, the Scots Hiftorian, author of the book 
called The Scots Chronicen, to which all fucceeding 
hiftorians of this nation have been much obliged, 

Inverbervy on the coaft, wds made a royal burgh 
by Kino Alexander HI. 

-Paldykirk, takes its name from the above men- 
re Scots, and is noted for its annual three days 
air. 
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The Stewartry of KIRKEUD- 
BR.LG HCL, 3 or. a6 LiL.GAULMS 
BRIGHT, of LOWER 
GALLOWAY. | 


eae and the Stewartry of Orkney and Zet- 

land, the only two of that appellation in 
Scotland, differ from the fhire in no other re{pect 
than the title of their chief officer, who. in the 
one is called the Sheriff, in the other Stewart. 

Tt is one of the two diftriéts, or divifions of Gal- 
loway, the wefternmoft called Upper Galloway, 
being the fhire of Wigtoun, and this ftewartry, 
which is towards the eaft, being called Lower 
Galloway : they are called Galloway, from the ~ 
Gauls, the anceftors of the ancient inhabitants. 

It begins at the middle of the bridge of Dum- 
fries, lies between the water of Cree on the weft, 
and Nithidale on the eaft, is bounded by part of 
Kyle on the north, and has the Irith fea. on the 
fouth. The late Earl of Nithfdale, chief of the 
family of Maxwell, was its hereditary ftewart, be- 
fore he forfeited it by taking arms for the Pre- 
tender. Its lencth is faid to be forty-three miles, 
its breadth thirty-two, and its area feyen hundred - 
and forty fquare miles. ” 


There 
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There is fuch plenty of pafture, - that vaft droves 
of {mall cattle, and flocks of fheep, are grazed 
here, which they fend in gteat numbers to Eng- 
Jand. The country feems, in fhort, one continued 
heath, except here and there a grove of trees, near 
which there is commonly the houfe of fome laird, 
or rather an old tower of ftone, ftrongly built, to 
prevent furprize from the incurfions which were fo 
frequent between the two nations, before the reign 
of King James I. of England. There are lairds 
here from fifteen to five hundred pounds a year; a 
Galloway laird of thirty or forty pounds a year be- 
ing very common, and they are all gentlemen, as 
in Wales. A lairdfhip isa traét of land, with a 
manfion-houfe upon it, the feat of the laird, and 
the furname by which heis diftinguifhed, 

Kirkeudsright, from whence the fhire takes. its 
-name, is extremely convenient for Carrying ona 
_ very advantageous commerce, being fituate ona 
bay of the fame name in the Irith Sea, at the 
mouth of the river Dee. The fituation of the 
town is a perfect amphitheatre, like Zent on the 
confines of Italy, and, like that town, not. fur- 
rounded with high mountains, but a rocky, {tony 
cruft, which in the country is called Crogs, for 
they make a diftinétion here between. mountains, 
hills and crags.. The mountains are very hich, 
rocky and covered with heath. The hills are high, 
but not rocky, and covered with erafs, which 
makes the finett pafture for fheep and fmall black 
cattle. The crags are hard ftony rocks, not Poh, 
and yery thinly covered with grafs_ 

The town ‘has a very good harbour, but very 
little or no trade carried on here. They might in- 
deed make a confiderable profit from their falmon 
fifhery, if they would apply. themfelves to Its but 
the inhabitants are a fober, grave, and religious fort 
of people, who have no notion.of acquiring ib ae 
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by trade, but live content with what thlugs they 
have. ‘The river Dee, which enters the fea here, 
comes out of the mountains near Carrick, and is 
full of turnings and meanders, that, though it is 
not above feventy miles in a line, it runs near two 
hundred miles in its courfe. 

The Burgh of Kirkeudbright was erected into a 
Barony by King Charles 1. for Mr. Maclellan, a 
sentleman of his bed-chamber, but his eftate was 
{o exhaufted in his matfter’s fervice, by the civil 
wars, that at the reftoration none of the family 
‘would take the title, and it lay dormant till the 

arliament of 1722, when there was fuch a itrugele 
about the choice of the fixteen peers to reprefent 
the nobility of Scotland, that the lineal heir to 
the title, a poor man, who kept an alehoufe in 
the neighbourhood, was perfuaded to put in his 
claim, and accordingly voted upon the parliament: 
rolls, as The moft Noble and Right Honourable —-~ 
Maclellan, Lord Kirkeudbright.. There are the re- 
mains of an old caftlé in this town. 

The Weftern Galloway, or the Shire of Wigton, 
runs out with a peninfula fo far into the fea, that, 
from the utmoft thores, you fee the coaft of Ireland 
as plain as you fee Calais from Dover. 

Port Patrick, which is the ordinary place for 
the ferry or paflage to Beltaft, and other Ports 
in Ireland, has a tolerable good harbour, and a 
fife road; but there is very little ufe for it at 
prefent; the packet-boat and a few fifhing vel- 
fels; are faid to be the fum of its navigation. 

Upon the hill near the town, Ireland may be 
plainly feen to the fouth-weft ; the coaft of Cumber- 
land, ‘and the Ife of Man to the fouth-eaft, and 
the Ifle of Ila, and the Mull of Kintyre, to the 
north-weit, 

Stranrawer, fituate on the north fide of the 
ifthmus, which is formed by two arms of the 
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fai one on the north fide; called Loch Rian; 
and the other on the fouth, commonly called the 
Bay of Glenluce.. Upon the former of thefe bays, 
(for fuch they both are) ftands this town; if 1s a 
royal burgh, which has a moft convenient pofition, 
in refpect to the great body of water it commands, 
and to the country lying round on every fide ; fo 
that from the latter it derives a reafohable fhare of 
domeftic trade ; and fome foreign commerce, as 
alfo a fmall intercourfe with our North American 
Colonies from the former. Port Patrick, whica 
ftands at a little diftance to the weft, immediately 
on the fea, is a member of this, with eight crecks 
belonging to it: and exclufive of thefe, there are 
two, which immediately depend on Stranrawer, 
with a cuftom-houfe, and a proper eftablifhment, 
and fome officers alfo for the receipt of the reve- 
nue arifing from falt. The peninfula, on which are 
Port Patrick and all its creeks, may be from tts 
Northern Horn, whichis called Fairland Point; to 
the Mull of Galloway, in its fouthern extremity, 
about thirty Englifh miles in length; and from 
three to fix in breadth, containing, in the whole, 
ninety fquare miles, at leaft. In the old language 
of the natives, it was called the Rinnes of Galloway; 
and though no way extraordinary in refpect to foil, 
being hilly rather than mountainous, yet It is not 
deficient in grain, abounds in grafs, and conte 
quently in fheep and black cattle. But if any ma- 
nufactures were introduced here, as there is room 
for many, and raw materials for feveral, the exce!- 
lence of its fituation, (which is alike favourable 
for fifhing, coafting, and foreign commerce) would 
quickly appear, and render this diftrict, which 1s 
equal in fize to Jerfey and Guernfey, not inferiur 
to them in cultivation, produce, or number o 
people ; to aecomplifh which falutary change, there 
are no other inftruments requifite than induliry 
B and 
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and perfeverance,; for were thefe once perfeét, 
experience and emulation would quickly effect the 
reft. 

Six miles fouth of Wigton lies Withern, the an- 
tient Candida Cafa, a royal burgh, but very poor, 
efpecially fince the diffolution of the priory. In 
this town was the feat of the Bifhop of Galloway, 
which ‘was tounded by St. Ninian, upwards of 
twelve hundred: years ago. 

But though the people of Galloway, efpecially. 
on the fea-coaft, are much to blame for not falling 
into commerce, navigation, &c. yet they are not 
quite idle; for they are great cultivators of the 
earth, and breeders of cattle, of which they fend 
above fifty thoufand head every year to England. 
Befides they have the beft breed of ftrong, low, 
punch horfes in Britain, if not in Europe, which 
are from thence called Galloways. Thefe horfes, 
which are very much bought up in England, are 
remarkable for being good natural pacers, {trong 
eafy goers, hardy, gentle, well-broken, and, above 
all, not apt to tire. 
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S bounded on the fouth-eaft with Annandale ; 
on the fouth with Dumfriesfhire ; on the fouth- 
welt with that of Aire; on the north-weft with that 
of Renfrew ; on the north with that of Dunbarton; 
on the north-eaft with Sterlingfhire ; on the eaft with 
that of Linlithgow ; and with that of Midlothian a 
little to the fouth-eaft. It is generally reckoned 
forty miles in length, about twenty-four where 
broadeft, and fixteen where narroweft. It is called 
Lanerk from its fhire town, and Cluydfdale from 
the Cluyd river, It is divided into two wards, 
the Upper Ward and Nether Ward; the one called 
the Shire of Lanerk, the other the Barony of Glaf- 
gow: the one hilly, healthy, and fit for pafturage, 
and the other plain and proper for corn. The 
Dukes of Hamilton are its hereditary Sheriffs. 

The river Cluyd, which runs through it into its 
own Firth at Dunbarton, rifes from Ewich-hill in 
the Upper Ward; and from the fame traé rifes 
the river Annan, which runs into the Irith Sea; 
and the Tweed, which falls into the German Ocean, 
near the mouth of the Firth. 

, | Lanerk- 
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Lanerkfhire is a pleafant and fruitful country, 
and, though mountainous in fome places, and 
woody in others, is very well inhabited, efpecially 
near the Cluyd. It abounds with coal, peats, and 
lime-ftones, and has fome profitable mines of lead. 
Camden fays, that in Crawford-moor,. among thé 
wafhes, the hufbandmen, after violent rains, ufed 
to finda fort of fhavings of gold: and if credit 
may be given to Mr. Yhomas Achinfon, who was 
A ffay- -mafter at the Mint at Edinburgh, in the 
reien of King James VI. there is natural gold to 
be had in feveral parts of the country, particularly 
Crawford-moor and Fryar-moor. Though he 
has plainly afferted in a Treatife on the Medals of 
Scotland, a M.S. in which he obferves, that out of 
dry ines the like gold has not been feen or 
heard to be found in Chriftendom, as that of Scot- 
land, which, he fays, was tried, and reported to 
be worth feventy-fix thoufand pounds fterling per 
ton. By dry Minerals, he fays he means the Jap- 
pare, the Calliminare, the Saxere, and the ‘Salmiere- 
fione. He adds, that commonly after great rains, 
it is found clofe joined to the Sappare-ftone, in 
the fame manner as lead ore and white fpar fottie- 
times grow together. Cornelius, a German Lapi- 
dary, who was fuperior of King James the Sixth’s 
Golden-mines, difcovered fuch at ¢ Crawford John in 
this county, and in thirty days fent from thence to 
the mint ‘at Edinburgh, half a ftone’ weight, or 
half a pound troy of natural eold,worth four hundred 
and fifty pounds fterling, ‘There is abundance of 
lapis lazuli ‘dug up alfo in this | county, efpecially 

at Crawford-moor. =e ta 

Nor does this rade want remains of Roman an- 
tiquity, for fron’ Erritk-ftone at'the’one‘ end, to 
Maul’s-mire in the other, where it borders on Reiié 


re he Roman ‘agen’ or Military-way called 
Ww atlis g 
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Weatling-ftreet, to this day, is vifible in fome parts 
for miles together. 

Cluydidale gives title of Marquis, and Lanerk 
one of the titles of Earl to the Duke of Hamilton. 

Glafgow is the emporium of the Weft of Scotland, 
being, for its commerce and riches, the fecond in 
this ‘Northern partof Great Britain. It is a large, 
Stately, and well built city, ftanding on a plain in 
_amanner fouy-{quare ; and the four principal ftreets 
are the faireit for breadth, and the fineft built, that 
are to be feen in one city together. The houfes 
are all of ftone, and generally uniform in height, 
as well as in front. The lower ftories, for the 
moft part, ftand on vaft fquare Doric columns, 
with the arches which open into the fhops, ad- 
ding to the ftrength as well as the beauty, of the 
building. In a word, itis one of the cleanlieft, 
moit beautiful, and bett built cities in Greate © 
Britain. 
— It ftands on the fide of an hill, floping to the 
river; only that part next the river, for near one- 
third of the city is flat, and by this means expoled 
to the water, upon any extraordinary flood: it is 
firuated_ upon the eaft bank of the Clyde, which is 
not navigable to the town but by imall veffels.. Its 
port therefore is Newport Glaigow, which ftands 
near the. Clyde’s mouth, :and is an harbour for 
fhips of the areateft burden. Here it is ona good 
wharf or quay the merchants load and unload.. 
Their cuftom-houte is alfo here, and their fhips are 
here. repaired, laid.up, and fitted out, cither here 
or at Greenock, where work is well done, and la- 
bour cheap, | 

The city ts joined to the fuburbs on the weft 
bank of the Clyde, by an handfome bridge. And 
it 18 proper to obferve, thatin the year 1759, an 
act pafled, inttled, ‘* An act for improving the 
i | navigation 
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navigation of the river Clyde, to the city of Glaf- 
gow, and for building a bridge crofs the faid river, 
trom the faid city, to the village of Gorbells.” The 
preamble fets forth, that the river Clyde, from 
Dumback to the Bridge of Glafeow, is fo very 
thallow in feveral parts, that boats, lighters, barges, 
or ether veficls, cannot pafs to and from the city of 
Glatgow, except it be in the time of flood or high- 
water at {pring-tides; and that if the fame was 
cleanled and deepened; and the navigation thereof 
made more commodious, by a lock or dam over the 
iame, it would be a ereat advantage to the trade and 
manufactures: of ‘the faid city, and. parts adjacent, 
and to the public in general, tery 

Phe act takes‘notice, that the bridge of Glaf- 
gow, cleadine: to‘the village called Gorbells, is fo 
narrow, that there isnot room for one Carriage to 
pals another 5 and, by reafon of its-weaknefs and 
miuficiency, no heavy carriages are permitted to 
pals over it; power is therefore given to the ma- 
giltrates and council of Glaigow, to erect a bridge 
of itone at or near to the place where the faid bridge 
1s erected, and'to be thirty feet broad, and fuficient 
for wheel. carriages of all kinds to’ pafs ‘and re- 
pals over the fame, whereby the paflage to-the faid 
city will be rendered much more fave and eafy. 

Where the four principal ftreets meet, the crofling 
makesia very fpacious market-place, as may be 
cally imagined, fince the {tréets are fo’ large. In 
the center ftands the crofs, The houfes in’ thefe 
ltreets. are all buile upon’ éne model, with plazzas 
under them, faced with Athler ftone, and well 
dathed. As you come down the hill from tHe’North-. 
pate. to this place, the Tolbooth and Gailathall 
make the north weft anole, or right-hand corner of 
the: flreet,: which ‘is new rebuilt ina very maeotfi- 
cent manner, There the town:council fit, and’ the 
| magiftrates 
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magiftrates try fuch cafes as come within their coge 
nizance, and do all their other public bufinefs; fo 
that, as will be eafily conceived, the Tolbooth. 
ftands in the very center of the city. Itis a noble 
{tructure of hewn ftone, with a very lofty tower, 
and melodious hourly chimes. All thefe four prin- 
cipal itreets are adorned with feveral public build- 
Ings. | : 
But the chief ornament of the city is the College 
or Univerfity, a moft magnificent and ftately fabric, 
confifting of feveral courts, The front to the city 
is of hewn ftone, and excellent architecture.  Its- 
precincts were lately enlarged by fome acres of 
ground purchated for it by public money; and it is 
feparated from the reit of the city bya very high 
wall. 
It owes its erection to Archbifhop Turnbull, and 
was legally founded by King James IT. in 1453, by 
virtue of a bull from Pope Nicholas V. granting. it 
all the privileges, liberties, honours, immunities, 
and exemptions, given by the apoftolical fee to the 
College of Bohemia, in Italy, for teaching univer- 
fal learning, They are enabled by the munificence 
of a generous benefaction, to fend exhibitioners, to 
Baliol College, in the Univerfity of Oxford, A 
rector, a dean of the faculty, a principal or war- 
den, who was to teach theology, three philofophy- 
proteflors were eftablifhed by the firft foundation ; 
and afterwards fome clergymen taught the civil and 
canon law there. 
In 1577, King James VI. eftablithed a principal, . 
three profeffors of philofophy, four burfars, a 
{teward to furnifh their table, a fervant for the prin- 
cipal, a janitor to look after the gate, and a cook, 
The family of Hamilton gave fome of the ground 
on which the college ftands, with an adjacent 
field. 
Kings 
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Kings, parliaments, the city of Glafgow, feveral 
of the archbifhops, and many particular perfons, 
have been benefactors to it. 

In 1662, the Karl of Dundonald gave one thou- 
fand pounds fterling to it, for the maintenance of 
poor icholars. The great Buchanan, and the fa- 
mous Cameron, had, among other eminent men, 
their education here. 

The Univerfity makes ufe of the fame arms as 
the City, which are a falmon with a gold ring in his 
mouth, the oak, with a red bird upon it, and a 
ball. 

Several fine Roman (tones, digeed up in the lat- 
ter end of 1740, near Kirkintilloch, with very 
curious infcriptions, have been removed to this 
Univerfity, where before was a good collection of 
pieces of antiquity, chiefly found near the fame 
place. , 

Within thefe few years, very genteel houfes have 
been built for the profeffors, and an handfome ob- 
fervatory erected. 

In the higher part of the city ftands the great 
church, formerly cathedral and metropolitan, dedi- 
cated to St. Mungo, who was Bithop here about the 
year 560. Itis a magnificent and ftately ediSce, 
and furprifes the beholders with its ftupendous big- 
nefs, and the workmanfhip of the artizan. The 
feveral rows of pillars, and the exceeding high fpire 
which rifes from a {quare tower in the middle of the 
crofs, fhew a wonderful piece of architecture. It is 
now divided into fevera] preaching places, one. above’ 
the other, This noble ftructure was not built at the 
expence of the Scotch alone, but according to the 
cultom of the times it was carried on by the affiftance 
of good Chriftians all over Europe. 

Near the church ftands a ruinous caftle, formerly 
the refidence of the archbifhop, who-was legal Lord. 
or Superior of the City, which flands on his 

ground 
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ground, and from whom it received its firtt charter, 
and many "privileges. It is encompaffed with an 
exceeding high wall of hewn ftone, and has a fine 
profpect into the city. 

The Duke of Montrofe has fo great an intereft 
here, and in the country round, that he is, in a 
civil fenfe, governor of this city, as he is legally 
of their Univerfity, and much beloved in thefe. 
parts. : 
Glatgow is a city of bufinefs, and has the face 
of foreign as well as domeftic trade ; nay, we may 
jay, it 1s the only city in Scotland, at this time, 
that apparently increafes in both. The union has, 
indeed, anfwered its end to them more than to any 
other part of the kingdom, their trade being now 
formed by it; for as the union opened the door 
to the Scots into our American colonies, the Glaf- 
gow merchants prefently embraced the opportunity 5. 
and though, at its firft concerting, the rabble of 
this city made a formidable attempt to prevent it, 
yet afterwards they knew better, when they found 
the great increafe of their trade by it; for they 
now fend fifty fail of, fhips every year to Vir- 
ginia, New England, and other Enelifh colonies in 
éamerica. 

The commerce of this city is greatly increafed, 
by the late noble improvement in the navigation 
from the Firth to the Clyde, by that means join- 
ing the two feas; fo that now they can fend their 
tobacco and fugar by water to Alloway below Ster- 
ling, and can from thence fend again to London, 
Holland, Hamburgh, and the Baltic. . 

The fhare they have in the herring fifhery is . very 
confiderable,; and they cure the herrings fo well, 
and io much better than they are done in any other 
part of Great Britain, that a Glafgow herring is 
efteémed as good as a Dutch one, 
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There are feveral Banks in Glafgow, which ferve 
sreatly to facilitate bufinefs ; and the city every 
day increafes in maenitude, whole ftreets having 
been lately built, fuch as Virginia-ftreet, Jamaica- 
ftreet, &c. Whatis more furprizing, a Play-houfe 
has been built there within thefe few years ; which 
would have been looked upon by their forefathers, 
as an infallible proof of the Devil’s taking poffeffion 
of the country. 

We have not room to enlarge upon the home 
trade of this city, which is very confiderable in 
many things, We fhall therefore only mention fome 
few particulars. 3 

1. Here are two very handfome fugar-baking 
houfes carried on by fkilful perfons, with large 
ftocks, and to very great perfection. Here is like- 
wife a large diftillery, for diftilling fpirits from the 
melafies drawn from fugars, by which they enjoyed 
a vait advantage for a time, by a referved article in 
_ the union, freeing them from Enelith duties. 

2. Here is a manufacture of plaiding, a ftuff 
erofs-{triped with yellow, red, and other mixtures, 
tor the plaids or veils worn: by che women in Scot- 
jand. . 

3. Here is a manufacture of muflins, which they 
make jo good and fine, that great quantities of 
them are ient into England and to the Britifh plan- 
tations, where they fell at a good price. They 
are generally ftriped, and are very much ufed for 
aprons by the ladies, and fometimes in head-cloths 
by the meaner fort of Englifhwomen. 

4. Here is alfo a linen manufacture; but as that 
is in common with all parts of Seotland, which 
improve in it daily, we do not infift upon it as a 
peculiar here, though they make a great quantity 
of it, and fend it to the plantations, as their prin- 
cipal merchandize. Nor are the Scots without a 
fupply of goods for forting their cargoes to the 
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Enelith colonies, without fending to England for 
them ; and it is neceflary to mention it here, be- 
caule it has been objected by fome, that the Scots 
could not fend a fortable cargo to America, with- 
out buying from England; which, coming through 
many hands, and by a long carriage, muft confe- 
quently be fo dear, that the Englith merchants 
could under-fell them. 

Itis very probable indeed, that fome things can- 
not be had here fo well as from England, fo as to 
make out fuch a fortable cargo as the Virginia 
merchants in London fhip off, whofe entries at the 
cuftom-houfe confift fometimes of two hundred 
particulars, as tin, turnery, millinery, upholftery, 
cutlery, and other Crooked-lane wares ; in fhort, 
fomewhat of every thing, either for wearing, or 
houfe-furniture, building houfes or fhips. 

But though the Scots cannot do all this, we may 

reckon up what they can furnifh, which they have 
not only in fufficient quantities, but fome in greater 
perfection than in England. 
_ 4. They have woollen manufaétures of their 
own, iuch.as Sterling ferges, Muffelburgh ftuffs, . 
Aberdeen ftockings, Edinburgh fhalloons, Blan- 
kets, &c. 7 

2. The trade with England being open, they have 
now allthe Manchefter, Sheffield, and Birmingham 
wares, and likewife the cloths, kerfies, half-thicks, 
duffels, ftockings, and coarfe manufaCtures of the 
North of England, brought as cheap or cheaper to 
them by horfe-packs, as. they are carried to London, 
it being a lefs diftance. , 

3, Uhey have linens of moft kinds, elpecially 
diapers and table linen, damafks, and many other 
forts not known in England, and cheaper than there, 
becaufe made at their own doors. 

4. What linens they want from Holland or 
Hamburgh, they import from thence as cheap as 
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the Enolifh can do; and for muflins, their own 
are very acceptable, and cheaper than in Eng- 
land. 

5. Gloves they make better and cheaper than 
in England, for they fend great quantities thither. 

6. Another article, which is very confiderable 

here, is, iervants, whom they can traniport in 
ereater plenty, and upon better terms, than the 
Enelith, without the {candalous art of kidnapping, 
wheedling, betraying, and the like; for the poor 
yale offer themfelves. faft enough, “and think it 
their advantage, as it certainly is, to ferve out 
their times foberly in the foreign plantations, and 
then become diligent planters for themfelves ; 
which is a much wifer courfe, than to turn thieves, 
and then be tranfported to fave them from the 
gallows. This may be given asa reafon, and we believe 
it is the only one, why fo many more of the Scots 
ean. who go Bret to Virginia, fettle and thrive 
there, than of the Enelifh; which is fo certainly 
true, that if it holds on for many years more, Vir- 
einia may be rather called a Scots than an Englifh 
plantation. 

We might mention many other particulars , but 
thefe are {ufficient to fhew, that the Scots merchants 
are not at a lofs, how to make up fortable cargoes 
to fend to the plantations; and that, if we can 
outdo them in fome things, they are iatile to outdo 
us in others, If they are under any difadvantages 
in the trade we are {peaking of, it is, that they may 
not, perhaps, have fo eafy'a vent and confumption 
for the goods they bring back, as the Englith 
have at London, Briftol, or Liverpool ; for which 
reafon they have lately fet upa wharf at Alloway 
in the Forth, whence they fend their tobacco and 
fugars thither by land-carriage, and fhip them off 
fron thence for Holland, Hamburg! h, or London, 
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as the market offers; and indeed they carry on a 
profitable trade with England in tobacco, from the 
difference of duty, &c. 

Now, though the carrying their tobacco and fu- 
gars feveral miles over land may be fome difadvan- 
tage, yet if, on the other hand, it be calculated, 
how much fooner the voyage is made from Glat. 
gow to the Capes of Virginia, than from London, 
the difference will be made up in the freight, and 
in the expence of the fhips, efpecially in the ume 
of war, when the channel is thronged with pri- 
vateers, and the fhips wait to go in “fleets for fear 
of enemies; for the Glafgow veflels are no fooner 
out of the Firth of Clyde, but they ftretch away 
to the north-weft, are out of the road of the pri- 
vateers immediately, and are often at the Capes of 
Virginia before the London fhips get clear of the 
channel. Nay, even in times of peace, they muft 
always be allowed, one time with another, at leaft 
fourteen or twenty days difference in the voyage, 
both going out and coming in, which, taken to- 
pether, is a month or fixe | weeks in the whole 
voyage; and, confidering wear and tear, victuals 
and wages, | this makes a confiderable difference in. 
the trade. 

One thing ftill we muft take notice of, before we 
quit Glafoow. We have mentioned more than 
once the duties laid on ale and beer fold in divers 
towns of Scotland, tor the benefit and public emo- 
lument of the fia towns; but have here to take 
notice of the like duty laid for a diferent pur- 
pofe, that is to fay, for a punifhment. The cafe 
was this : 

When the malt duty was extended, for the firft 
time to Scotland, it occafioned much murmuring ; 
and particularly Daniel Campbell, Efg. who lived at 
Glafoow, and was member for that town, having 
given his vote for it in parliament, the popula ice 
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rofe, entered his boufe, and deftroyed all his goods 
and furniture, and committed other aéts of violence 
and outrage. 

This the legiflature refenting, as a defiance of 
lawful authority, an act paffed in the rath of King 
George I. 1723, to take trom the town of Glafzow 
the benefits of an act before paffed, for laying a 
duty of two pennies Scots on every pint of ale or 
beer brewed for fale in the faid city, and its privi- 
Jeges ; and vefting it for the remainder of the term, 
which was for thirteen years to come, in his Ma- 
jelty, to be put under the commiffioners of excife, 
in order to raife the fum of fix thoufand and eighty 
pounds, for fatisfying the damages and loffes ful- 
tained by Mr. Campbell in the faid riot; but it 
provided, that, when the faid. fum was paid, the 
duty of two pennies Scots was to return, for the 
remainder of the term to the magiftrates, for the 
purpojes for which they were originally granted. 
This accafioned no good blood, it may be believed, 
between the city and Mr. Campbell; but yet, this 
was not the laft time the city had the honour to 
be reprefented in parliament by the fame gentle- 
man, as it is joined with the burghs of Renfrew, 
Ruglen, and Dunbarton.—So placable, and fo for- 
giving are the generous Scottifh nation: or, at leatt, 
io little title has the city of Glaigow in particular to 
the national motto of Scotland. Nor did this good 
behaviour turn out to the difadvantage of the CIty 5 


for, in the gth of George Il. a new aét paffed, con- 
tinuing the former act for twenty-five years longer, 
and extending it.to the villages of Gorbelles and 
Port Glafgow, both which places were in the jurif- 
diction of the city, and reaped all their advantages 
from its neighbourhood; the latter efpecially, at 
which the people of Glafgow had built, and con- 
ftantly maintained, a very commodious harbour, 
and yet were neither of them in the former act. 

Flere 
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Here ig a cuftom-houfe, which is a handfome 
building, and has a fair eftablifhment for officers, 
and the jurifdiction of the whole Firth and river on 
both fides. 

In the late rebellion the rebel army having 
obliged the town of Dumfries to pay them eleven 
hundred pounds, and to give hoftages for nine 
hundred pounds more, they arrived foon after at 
Glafgow ; where the young Pretender entered at the. 
head of his forces. By this ftep he had all the in- 
habitants at his mercy ; the regiment they had raifed 
being at Edinburgh, and they entirely defencelefs. 
But how fenfible foever they might be of their dan- 
ger, they did nothing contrary to their duty to de- 
liver themfelves ; on the contrary, they fhewed very 
vifible figns of forrow and fadnefs, and the Cheva- 
lier, though he often appeared in public, was fcarce 
attended fo much as by a mob. 

The richnefs of the City of Glafgow, and the 
plenty of every thing to be found, made the rebels 
confider it as a magazine, and therefore they began 
to furnifh themifelves immediately with broad cloth, 
Tartan linen, fhoes and ftockings, to the amount 
of ten thoufand pounds {terling ; fo that the Pre- 
tender by this means in a manner new cloathed his 
army, which proved a great means of keeping them 
together ; otherwife, in all probability, the greateft 
part of them would have difperfed. However, on 
the 3d of January, having oleaned what they could, 
they left the town, and marched to Kiloyth. 

A. fociety has been within thefe few years erected 
at Glafgow, under the name of “ The Glafgow 
Charitable Marine Society ;” the end of which is 
to provide for fuch feamen as fhall become old or 
difabled in the fervice of the merchants of that 
city, and alfo to afford relief to their poor widows 
and children, 
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Eight miles fouth from Glafgow is 

Hamilton, a town pleafant and well-built, the 
church of which is the burying-place of the noble 
family of Hamilton. But it is chiefly noted for 
its fine palace, the feat of the Duke of Hamilton, 
premier peer of Scotland, and nearly related to the 
royal family of the Stuarts. The houfe at prefent 
is large, though part of the defign is unfinifhed. 
It has a fair front, with two wings, and two more 
were laid out in the ichnography of the building. 
The great court-yard before the houfe is fpacious, 
and was to be baluftraded with iron, between pil- 
lars of ftone, as that of Dalkeith is; and behind 
itis a noble parterre, adorned with ftatues; and, 
lower, {pacious bounds for a canal and fith-ponds, 
with large gardens on each fide. 

The front is very magnificent, all of white free- 
ftone, with regular ornaments according to the 
rules of art. The wings are very deep the apart- 
ments are truly noble, and more fit for the court 
of a prince, than the houfe of a fubject. The pic- 
tures, the furniture, and other decorations are ex- 
quifitely fine, and fuitable to the dignity of the 
poffefiors. 

The fituation of the houfe has all the advantage 
imaginable; for it ftands in a plain country, near 
enough to the banks of the Clyde to enjoy the 
profpect of its ftream, and yet far enough from 
it to be out of the reach of its torrents and floods, 

The offices of this palace join the town. Ad- 
joining to the great park is a very romantic garden, 
called Barncleugh, which confifts of feven hanging 
terras-walks, down to a river-fide, with a wild 
wood full of birds on the oppofite fide of the river. 
In fome of thefe walks are banqueting-houfes,. with 
walks and grottos, and all of them filled with 
large evergreens. In almofta line from thé front 
cf the houfe, at the diftance of about two miles, 
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rifing by a gentle afcent to a oréat height, is an 
hunting-feat of the Duke’s, not finifhed, called 
Chattlereaux; it is a moft romantic fituation, and 
commands an enchanting profpect of the principal 
poileffions of this noble family, with the old family 
houfe falling into ruins. 

The great park is about feven miles in cir- 
cumference, and noted for its fine oaks and firs 
and for the neat houfe built by the late Duke, and 
called the Whim. | The fmall river Avon runs 
through it. It is walled round with ftone, and well 
ftocked with deer. The leffer park is rather 
a great inclofure than a park, though this, as 
well as the other, is extremely well planted with 
trees; The oatdens are finely défisned ; but we 
cahnot-fay they are fo well finithed and kept as 
thofe at Drumlanrig. | 

Bothwell lies on the other fide near the Clyde, 
where was anciently a prebend enjoyed by a fecular 
prieft, founded by ~Archibald Lord Douglas ; and 
there are the ruins of a cattle tg pte oe to have 
been built by Andrew Murray, nephew to King 
Robert Bruce, who had this eftate, which came 
_ afterwards into the pofieffion of that of Douglas. 
The late gallant Forfar had his: feat here; he died 
of the many wounds he received froin the barbarous 
rebels, after they had given him quarter at Dum- 
blain. In the neighbouring church, there are fome 


o 
ftately tombs belonging to the Douglas family. 


g 
There is a bridge over the Clyde, noted in hiftory for 
the defeat of a confiderable number of P: -efbyterians; 
who had been forced to take arms by barbarous op- 
preffions in the reion of Charles If. by whom the Duke 
of Monmouth was fent againft them in 1679, 
with troops from England. It was a very advan- 
tagéous pats, but the defendants having either 
officers. nor artillery, it was foon taken. This 
caftle has often given the title of Earl, but ic has 
D been 
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been generally unfortunate, fo that no one now 
enjoys it. os 

Lanerk isa royal burgh, the head of the hire, 
and from which it takes its name. It ives title 
of Earl to the eldeft fon of the family of Hamilton. 
It has aremarkable bridge, which was built at a 
vaft expence by the inhabitants, but the violent 
current of the water rendering the keeping it in 
repair too chargeable for the town to fupport, and 
making it require frequent reparations, an act of 
the Scottifh parliament pafied in 1703, impower- 
ing them to collect tolls for poftage, in order to 
keep up the fame. This act was in force for nine- 
teen years, and there was fo much reafon for it, and 
the bridge was of fo great ufe to the country, that 
though the duties expired in the year 1722, yet 
the rates were voluntarily paid for many years; 
till certain diiputes arifing with fome felfifh per- 
fons, who wanted to reap the fruits of other peo- 
ples labours for nothing, an act was paffed in the 
roth year of King George II. for enabling the 
magiftrates to repair and maintain fo ufeful a 
work, his act 1s to continue in force for thirty- 
one years, and is fo reafonable, that perhaps it 
will be perpetuated, if required: for the rates are 
only fix-pence Nerling for every coach or chariot, 
drawn by tour or more horfes ; two-pence for every 
cart or wheel-carriage , one penny for every fledge 
or horfe loaded or unloaded ; two-thirds of a penny 
for every ox, cow, or bull; one-fixth of a penny 
for every calf, hog, fheep, or lamb; andthe fame 
for every foot-paflenger ; who muft be a worfe beatt 
than any we have mentioned, to grudge ic for fo 
great a convenience; whether it has or not, we are 
not pofitive. 

A little below this town the river Douglas falls 
into the Clyde, and gives the name of Douglafdale 
to the lands near it. In a vale near this river ftood 

a very 
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a very old caftle, which had been the paternal feat 
of the great family of Douglas for above a thou- 
fand years; but, by the frequent additions to the 
building, it was become fuch a wild irregulat mats, 
that, at a diftance, it feemed rather like a town 
than a fingle fabric, though the apartments were 
very noble. | 

On December 11, 1758, this ancient caftle was 
burnt down by an accidental fire, which began in 
a room where no body flept, and was got to fo 
great a head before it was difcovered, that it was 
altogether impoffible to prevent its progrefs. The 
family was alarmed about three in the morning, 
at which time the fire was fo violent, that they had 
little more than time to fave their lives; fo that 
moft of the valuable furniture of the houfe, paint- 
ines, papers, &c. were deftroyed. 

Ruylen, or Rutherglen, 1s another town in this 
county, which gives title:of Earl to a branch of 
the family of Hamilton. It is a royal burgh, has a 
weekly market, and is pleafantly fituate on the weft 
fide of the river Clyde. | 
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ERIVES its name from its head Burgh. It is 
bounded on the north with the F Forth 5 with 
Patt of Sterlingfhire on the north-welt ,; and is di- 
vided from Mid-Lothian on the Bult and weit, 
by the Waters of Almond and Breich-water. 
Je is about fourteen miles long and thirteen broad, 
and abounds with coal, lime- Rone. and white falt: 
befides corn and paiturage ; and in the reign #3 
King James VI. a mine was difcovered here, which 
yie Ided a creat deal of filver. It is well furnifhed 
with fifh from the fea and rivers, and 1s in general 
a pleafant country. The Earl of Hopton is pro- 
prietor of the Barony of Abercome, and 1s its here- 
ditary fheriff ; which office was formerly vetted in 
the family of Boyle. 
— Linlithgow, or Linhthquo, vuleo, Lithquo, is the 
chef town of this thire, and fo named from its 
being fituate on the fide of a lake. It is a large, 
well-built town, with a itately town houfe, but 
moit famous Far the noble palace of the Kings 
of Scotland, which is the leaft decayed or all 
the reft, that of Hi oly: rood-houfe excepted : for 
| King 
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King James VI. repaired, or rather rebuilt it; and 
his two fons, Prince Henry and Prince Charles 
(afterwards King of England) had apartm entshere, 
which a traveller may eafily diftincuith by the dif- 
ferent coats of arms, efpecially over thofe called the 
Prince’s Lodgings. 

_ This palace ftands ona rifing ground, which runs 
into the lake, in form of an amphitheatre, and has 
a defcent refembling terrace-walks. There are two 
towers at each corner of the couri, with apartments, 
and a curious fountain in the middle, adorned with 
feveral fine ftatues, from whence the water rifes to 
a good height. A noble park alfo: belongs to it, 
This palace was indeed a truly’ magnificent build- 
ing, butitis now in a deplorable fituation, having 
fuitained much damage from the foldiery, in the 
laft rebellion, As there is no poffibility of its be- 
ing repaired, it is great pity fuch noble materials 
are not applied to fome ufeful purpoles, 

The church of St. Michael makes a part of this 
building, and is a wing on the right hand of the 
firft court, as the proper offices make the left. 
The inner court is very large and elegant for the 
tafte of the times. In the middie of this is the 
large fountain we have mentioned, which {till fhews 
the remains of fome good carving, and other orna- 
ments. 

Here King James V. reftored the order of the 
Knights of St. Andrew, and erected a throne and 
{talls for them in St. Michael’s-church, making. it 
the Chapelof the Order. He was likewife the firft 
who ordered the Thittle to be added to the badge of 
the Order ; and changed the motto, Ez defence, to 
Nemo me impune lacefit, which is worn about 
it in the royal arms. This prince feems to have 
been very much honoured in the world; for 
he wore the badges of three orders befides his 
Own, which was that of the Garter, con- 
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ferred upon him by his uncle, the King of England; 
that of the Golden Fleece, by the Emperor, then 
King of Spain; that of St. Michael by the King of 
France. 

In his time the green ribband was wore by the 
Knights Companions of this Order; but King 
James VII. changed it to the Blue, like that of 
the Knights of the Garter in England. After the 
union, Queen Anne, the Sovereign of both, to dif- 
tinguifh them, reftored the green ribband, and 
mtended to have called a Chapter of the Order, to 
bring it once more to its full luftre; but was pre- 
vented by death. 

In this town, the Earl of Murray, Lord Regent, 
was murdered with a mufquet bullet, fhot by one 
Hamilton, in amanner the moft deliberate that hif-. 
tory furnifhes an inftance of: he had the good for- 
tune to ef{cape to France ; and though undoubtedly 
an affaffin on this occafion, was otherwife a man of 
honour, as appears from his challenging a gentle- 
ran who offered him a large fum to take off a 
perfon with whom he had a difpute.. The Earl 
was a natural fon of King James V: and, afpiring 
to the crown, joined with the reformers, having firft 
got the revenues of the convents of St. Andrew's 
and Pittenween, whereof he was abbot, or prior, 
fecured to him and his heirs.. His ambition and 
intrigues were the chief caufe of almoft all the trou- 
bles of Queen Mary’ s relon, 

At Linlithcow is a oreat linen manufacture, as 
there is at Glafeow ; and the water of the lake here 
is efteemed fo extraordinary for bleaching or 

whitening of linen cloth, that a vaft deal of it is 
brought hither from other parts of the country for 
that purpofe. This lake 1s fituate on the north 
fide of the town, and between it and the place are 
terrace walks, Riek are fo beautiful, that a more 
delightiul place can fearce be feen, 
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Inthe year'r722, an act paffed for laying two pen- 
nies Scots on every Scots pint of ale or beer fold in 
Linlithgow and its liberties, in order to repair the 
public buildings, which were run to decay, .fuch as 
the church and town-houfe, &c. to fupply fuch 
parts of the town with frefh water as want it; to 
pave and amend the ftreets, and alfo the avenues 
within a mile round the town; for difcharging the 
town debts and other neceffary purpofes. Great 
progrefs was made in thefe laudable undertakings 
by virtue of this act; but the end being not fuf- 
ficiently attained, nor likely to be, at the expira- 
tion of the act, thefe duties were further continued 
for twenty-one years more, by an a@t which paffed 
in the year 1733. ) 

Forfichen, formerly the refidence of the Knights 
of Malta, is two miles fouth-wet from Linlithgow. 

This town is famous for fome ancient monu- 
ments near it; particularly one at a place named 
Kipps, which refembles an ancient chapel, or altar. 
It confifts of large unpolifhed ftones, fo placed, 
that they feem to lean and fupport one another. 
The common people call it Artbur’s Oven, and 
fome call it Fulins’s Hoff Court... Near this altar or 
temple, are fevera! great {tones erected in a circle, 
and upon two adjacent hills, there are the remains 
of old camps, with great heaps of ftones and an- 
tique graves, all fuppofed to be Roman works, be- 
caufe they are near the Roman wall, faid to be 
built by Severus. Ninius fays, that this round 
{tructure was erected by Caraufius as a monument 
of a Roman victory : but Buchanan is of opinion, 
that it is a temple of Teuninus, becaufe jon the 
left fide of the fame river, there are two mounts 
raifed on a plain, which were called Dune Pacis, 
or the Hills of Peace, becaufe the Romans pro- 
nounced themielves an end of their war with the 
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Scots and Piéts, by building the wall crofs the 
ifand. A neighbouring villagé was from thence 
called Dunny-Pace, which name it itil] retains. 
He defcribes the round ftruéture thus: Itis built of 
oreat fquare ftones, without mortar, and is about the 
fize of an ofdinary dove-houfeé, it is open above 
and ftill entire, only the ftone which lay over the 
doot is wanting, and he fuppofes it to have been 
carried away by order of Edward I. of England, 
when he removed or deftroyed many of the ancient 
monuments of this county. 

Abercorn ftands near the Forth of Edinburgh, 
and had once a caftle on a hill, formerly the feat 
of the Douglas’s, as it is now of the Earl of Hop- 
ton, which is fuppofed to be the Kebercuring of 
Bede, in whofe time here was a famous monattery. 
The Roman wall above mentioned, founded. by 
Severus, began here. | 

Birrowftownefs, or Burroftonnefs, a town fituate 
on the coaft, was erected into a regality by the 
late Duke of Hamilton, whofe adjoining feat at 
Kinéil, finely wooded, was the jointure houle 
of the late Duchefs Dowager, who refided fo much 
at Eaft Acton, near London. The town confatts 
of one good long ftreet, like Kircaldy’in Fife,» Be- 
forethe union, no town in Scotland had fo great a 
trade with Holland; butthis kingdom being now 
fupplied from England with the fame commodities 
witout paying any duty, it is much decayed in 
trade, though it has ftill a good export of coal and 
falt, and the greateft traffic both to Holland and 
France, except Leith. It is' faid; they have the 
mott fhipping, and the beft feamen in the Firth, 
who are very good pilots for the coaft of Norway 
and the Baltic, as well as Holland. 

Blacknefs, has ftill the ruins of a once ftrong 
caftle, often made ufe of as a prifon of ftate by 
the crown, but is now entirely ufelefs. 

Queen’ s- 
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Queen’s Ferry, isa royal burgh, at the point of 
t. Margaret’s Bay, where the Queens of Scotland 
generally embarked, when they went to their pa- 
laces on the other fide of the Forth, and is now | 
made ufe of at all times of the tide as a pafiage 
from Lothian to Fife, to which it is about 
two miles over; and it is the fureft way from alk 
parts of the North to Edinburgh. There is a 
fmall rocky ifland called Inchgarvie; in the middle 
of the Firth, betwixt the two’ ferries, on which 
there was formerly a caftle mounted with guns, 
which could reach both fhoresy to hinder enemies 
fhips from paffing up the country’; but it is now 
demolifhed. 3 
Having in the former part of our. work given an 
account of the Picts Wall, in England; it will no 
doubt be expected, that we fhould give a farther 
account of the Roman Wall, in Scotland, which 
we have lately mentioned by the name of Severus’s 
Wall, which it generally went by. As this thire 
is the laft inthe Lothians, and the wall begins in this 
fhire, we fhall therefore take notice of it in this part 
of our work. | 
The placing garrifons in this country, at 
convenient diftances,; by. Julius Agricola, to 
keep out the Scots Highlanders, was probably the 
occafion of building this wall, which firft began 
where the river Forth was narrow, and fo was car- 
ried on alone the neck of land, betwixt that and 
the Frith of Clyde, which was not above fixteen 
miles over, and afterwards farther eaft. Camden’ 
thinks it was built by Antoninus Pins, who being 
adopted by Adrian, affumed his’ name; but it ig 
fuppofed to have been Quilt at fundry times, ty 
different perfons, as the fituation of the ground 
required, for repelling the enemy, who were the 
Picts, Irifh, and other wild nations in the High- 
lands, and for covering the provincial Britons 
againit 
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again@ their invafions, The wall was feveral 
times repaired, till the deftruction of the Roman 
Empire put an'end to it. The manner of this 
wall is beft underftood by Mr. Poxz’s defcription, 
inferted in Camden’s Britannia; from which we 
obferve, that, 1. There appears a ditch of twelve 
feet wide before it, towards the enemies country, 
2. That the wall is ten feet thick, though the 
height of it at firft is not known. 3. That there 
was a wall of fquared or cut ftones, two feet broad, 
which he fuppofes was higher than the former, to 
keep the earth from falling into the ditch, and to 
cover the defendants. 4. Clofe at the foot of the 
wall there is a paved way, five feet broad. 5. 
There were watch towers, within callof one another, 
where centinels kept watch day and night. 6. A 
court of guard to lodgea fufficient number of fol- 
diers, againft all fudden alarms, and a void within 
for the foldiers lodgings. Befides there were along 
the wall, great and noble forts, ftrongly intrenched, 
though within the wall, able to receive a whole 
army. ‘The forts that remained in Mr. Pont’s 
time, for he traced them all, were at Langton, a 
mile eaft from Falkirk, at Roninhea, Burn-head ; 
at Wefter Cowdon, above Helen’s Chapel; at the 
Croy-hill ; a very large one at the top of Ban-hill, 
which had great intrenchings; at Archindwry, at 
Kirkintillock, or Kaerpentillock, at Eaft Calder; 
at Hibtoun of Calder; at Balmudy, at Simuftone ;. 
over Kilvil River; and at Careftown ; at Attermy- 
nie; at Bal Caftle over’ againft Ban-hill; at Kae- 
lybe over againft Cay-hill, at Rock-hill, over 
againft the Wefter-wood; at Bankyre, over againft 
Caftle Cairy ; at Dumbafs. 
Inthe ruins of the fort at Bankyre, was found 
a large iron fhovel, or fome fuch like inftrument, 
fo heavy, that one man could hardly lift it. Several: 
fepulchres were alfo difcovered at the fame fort, co- 
vered 
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vered with large rough ftones; and Dunchroe-chyr, 
near Mony-Abrach, were formerly large buildings, 
The length of the wall was thirty-fix Scots miles ; 
for beginning between Queen’s Ferry and Aber- 
corn, ‘it went along weft by the Grange and Ki- 
neil, to Inereving ; fo on to Falkirk, from whence 
it proceeded directly to the foreft of Cumernald ; 
and next it ran to'the great fort at the Ban-hill, 
where have been found feveral ftones, fome with 
ficures engraven on them, and fome with infcrip- 
tions. From thence it went to the Peel of Kirkin- 
tillo, the greateft fort of all, and fo weft to Dum- 
barton, with a great ditch upon the north fide of 
the wall, all along. It had alfo many fquare fore 
tifications in form of a Roman Camp. 
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H* Murray Firth on the north; Elgin on the 
eaft ; and Invernefs on the weft and fouth,; 
and comprehends the weft part of Murray, which 
lies weft of the river Findorne, betwixt that river 
and the river Nairn. Its greateft length is twenty 
miles, and the breadth fourteen, Its air is very 
wholefome, and the winter mild. The lower part 
of the country bears mych corn, which is ifoon 

ripe, 
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ripe, but the high country is fitter for pafture. 
There are many great woods of firs and other trees 
in this county, efpecially in the fouth-weft part of 
the fhire, on the riverof Nairn, which is therefore 
called the Straith or Valley of Nairn, and it is an 
hereditary Sherifdom in the Campbels of Lom. It 
joins with the fhire of Cromertic in fending ong 
member alternately to Parliament. ‘Near the fouth- 
eat fide of the county les Strath, or the Valley of 
Euin, on beth fides of Findom river, it has many 
Jakes and mountains, yet abounds with little towns, 
willages, and rivulets, and belongs to the Lord 
Frazen, of Lovat, and his vaffals. In the fouth 
part there is a lake called Moy, about a mile and 
an half long, and above one mile broad; with an 
ifland and a caftlé on it, belonging to the chief of 
the Mackintofhes. . | oe | 
Nairn is the chief town of the fhire, and ftands 
at the mouth of a river of that name, a royal 
burgh, nowin decay. “The honour of Lord was 
enjoyed by a defcendant of the family of Athol, 
who married the heirefs; but was. outlawed for 
taking arms for the Pretender, It had formerly an 
harbour choaked up with fands, which cover the 
ruins of an anciént cattle. < Sa ae ! 
“Cadel, or Galder Caftle, on that river, from whence 
Macbeth drew his fecond title. It has been for- 
merly a place of ftrength. The draw-bridge is ftill 
tg be feen, but the moat is now dry. ‘The town 
is very ancient; its walls are of great thickneds , 
arched in the top with ftone, and furrounded with 
battlements. The reft of the town is later, though 
fatfroth’inodere ss eee Fare 
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The Stewartry of Orkney, 
eos N D 


Zetland or Schetland. 


 laleas Ifles of Orkney, called by the Latins, 
a Orcades, do, together with thofe of Schet- 
land, make one Stewartry, and fend one member to 
parliament. They are divided on the fouth by that part 
of the main land of Scotland, called Caithnefs, by 
Pentland, or Pidtland Frith, which is twenty-four 
miles long, and from twelve to fixteen in breadth, 
They have the Caledonian fea on the weft; the Ger- 
man on the eaft, and the fea that parts them on 
the north. They are reckoned about thirty in 
number, and contain an area of fix hundred {quare 
miles ; but they are not all inhabited; the reft, 
whichare called Holmes, being ufed only as pafturages 
for fheep and goats. The longeft day among them 
exceeds eighteen hours, by fome minutes, and for 
the greateft part of fummer, one can fee to read at 
midnight without a’candle. Their winters are not 
fo fubject to fhow as to rain, which falls fome- 
times in violent fpouts, and the. wind is often 
very -boifterous. » As thefe iflands are large, and 
have more towns and. inhabitants than thofe of 
Schetland, the foil is better and more improveable ; 
7 : and 
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and as they are fo much nearer to Scotland, there 
is more commerce and much more converfation ; 
for here are feveral gentlemen, and of good families, 
who have good mantfion-houfes on the iflands, where 
their eftates lie. 


The principal Iflands of the Orcades are, 
South Ronaldfha, © Main Land, or 


Swinna, The Chief Ifland, 
Hoy, Strapinttra, 
Faira, - Gopincha, 
Burra, Damfey, 
Lambholm, Inhalla, 
Flottd ‘Stronfa, 
Cava, Papa Stronfa, 
Gramfey, Janda, 
North Ranaldfha, Eda, 

Roufa, Wyre, 

Garfa, Kelefha, 
North Faira,. - Wettra, 
Papa Weftra, VID S18 


. Mr. Camden. obferves, that moft of the names 
end, in’ a, ey, or a, which terminations in) the 
old Teutonic fignified a place furrounded » with 
water, so det BS bas 2 Tio | 

The main difference betwixt thefe iflands, 1s in 
their fituation, »as ‘theirs being: lefs mountainous. 
The foil in fome places:is extremely dry and fandy, 
invothers, wet!and marfhy. »They produce-corn in 
abundance, but the chiéf,of it is oats for bread, and 
barley, or beer corn, for they have no wheat, «ye, 
or! pul; except in gentlemen’s» gafdens. — ‘They 
have, however; all forts'\of wild fowl, partridges, 
moor-fow!, plover, duck, teal, »widgeon, rabbets, 
&ec. and they want neither fifh nor venifon ; fo that 
the inhabitants have every thing to: make lite com- 
fortable, except better bread, and warmer weather. 


There 
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There is not a.finer fight in the world than to ftand 
on the fhore and to fee the fea in calm. weather, in 
the narrow founds and paffages between the iflands. 
how the different tides run as from a fluice, as well 
one way as the other, and to fee a boat fly upon 
them like an arrow out of a bow, it. being as im- 
poflible to row againit them, as to fhoot London- 
bridge againft a fteep fall. Inthe Pentland Frith, 
behind the Ifland of Swinna, are two great whirl- 
pools, called the Wells of Swinna, which are fure 
to {wallow up any veffels that come within the 
draught ; and the paffage of the Frith is. of itflf 
very dangerous, becaufe of the many ftrong tides, © 
which are not lefs than. twenty-four, and make the 
fea go very high upon the leaft contrary. wind. - 

Thete whirlpools are moft dangerous in a calm; 
for if there be any wind, and the boat under {ail, 
they are pafied without danger. If the mariners, 
who carry paffengers between the main land and 
the ifles, happen to be drove near them by the 
tides, they throw a barrel, oar, bundle of ftraw, 
or fome other bulky thing into the whirl-pools, 
which makes them {mooth enough till the veflel is 
paffed them; and what is thus caft in, is generally 
found floating a mile or twooff. Meantime, the 
natives on both fides, who know the proper {fea- 
ions, pafs this Frith every day very fafe, except 
when the weather is tempeftuous. 

The trade of the Orkneys differs from thofe of 
Schetland only, in not depending upon the refore 
of ftrangers, but on their own produce. . They 
export annually a very great quantity of corn, 
black-cattle, {wine and fheep, as alfo of butter, 
tallow, and white falt, together with felch-fkins, 
otter-fkins, lamb and rabbet -fkins, &c. 
ftuffs, and great quantities of very good down, 
ferthers, writing quills and pens, hams and wool. 
Their corn ia particular is fold as far as Edinburgh, 
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from whence they bring what goods they want 
in exchange. But the chief of their commerce con- 
fifts in their fifhing for herrings, and white fil, 
and in theif corn and cattle. Having not mer- 
chants to export their fifh when taken, they fifh 
for the Dutch, and the merchants of Invernefs, &c. 
and though upon this account they fometimes go 
far from home, yet as they are an adventurous, 
hardy people; and good failors, they make no dif- 
ficulty of fifhing in the darkeft nights, though at 
a great diftance from the ifland; and yet their 
boats are none of the beft. Their white Sthing 
trade lies chiefly on the weft fide of the iflands, to- 
wards thofe which we call the Weftern Iflands. 
There have been feveral attempts made by the 
merchants both of England and Scotland, to ef 
tablifh a fifhery both in the Orkneys and the 
Weftern Iflands; but the extraordinary expence of 
building warehoufes, fifhing veffels, &c. always 
rendered it fruitlefs; befides that, the taking of 
the herrings in thofe feas, does not turn out to fo. 
good an account as thofe taken on the eaft: fide of 
Scotland, the market being more remote. Indeed 
the Glafeow fifhing-boats generally come up as far 
north as the Leuze, and fifh for herrings, as do 
Jikewife the fifhermen from Londonderry, Belfaft,, 
and other parts on that coaft of Ireland, by whom 
the people of the iflands are fupplied with many | 
neceffaries, efpecially tobacco, wine, brandy, and 
other liquors, and fome manufactures alfo for 
cloathing; but they meet with few or no returns, 
except fifh, and fome oil, which the iflanders make 
by killing porpoifes, feals, and. fuch creatures. 
The inhabitants formerly fpoke a fort of Gothic, 
and have {tilla mixture of it, though the generality 
now {peak Enelifh, according to the Scots: idiom ; 
only the common people fpeak the old Danith 
language among themfelves, which they call 
| Norus, 
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Norns, i.e. Norrena, or the Norwegian toheue; 
which they learnt from their firft planters, the Nor- 
wegians, ‘who peopled thefe iflands about the time 
that they made their other fettlements in Great 
Britain and Ireland, viz. in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. The common people live after 
the ancient frugal manner, fo uae they feldom 
die of the do¢éter, and live generally to a great 
ase. ‘Their ewes commonly bring forth two lambs 
ata time, and fome three or four. Their horfes 
are very {mall, bur hardy and ferviceable. Here 
are no poifonous animals, and if any be brought 
hither, they die immediately. There is fcarce a 
tree or fhrub, except heath, juniper, myrtle, and 
wild rofe-trees, which is owing to the neglect of 
the inhabitants, and not to the nature of the foil, 
becaufe large oak-trees are frequently dug up in 
their moffes, and they have fome fruit- trees, with. 
others, in their gardens. The people of rank are 
fond of their imported wine. A largecup ufedto 
be kept here (pretended to be that of St. Magaus 
their Apoftle) which in the time of popery ‘they 
ufed to fill with wine Ape the arrival of every new 
- Bifhop; and if he took it off at a draught, they 
commended him highly, and looked upon it as 
an Omen of plenty. The people are generally 
civil, fagacious, circumpect, pioufly inclined, and 
given to y hofpitality. ‘Their women are very hand- 
fome, and bring forth children at a very great 
age, of which there was. a remarkable inftance at 
the parifh of Evie, where, in the year 1683, one 
Margery Bimhafter was broushe to bed of a boy, 
when fhe was three-fcore and three. 

Mr. Martin, who wrote 4 fhort account of thefe 
iflands, as well as a large one of the Weftéern 
Hlands, fays, that fome of the ewes bring three 
4nd others four lambs at a time, and that they 
often die of 4 difedte called’ Sheép-Dead, which is 
F occaftened 
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occafioned by little animals about half an inch 
long, that breed in their liver. In winter and 
{pring, when grafs is fcarce, their horfes are fed 
with fea-ware. . The fields abound every where 
with a variety of plants and roots, the latter of 
which are generally very large. Thecommon people 
generally drefs their leather with roots of tormentil 
inftead of bark. Their ordinary fuel is peat and 
turf, of which there is {uch plenty as to furnith a 
falt-pan. A fouth-eaft and a north-weft moon caufe 
high water here. There is abundance of thell-fith 
here, as oyfters, mufcles, crabs, cockles, &c. of 
which latter they.make much fine lime. The rocks 
on the fhore afford plenty of Alga Marina, and 
other fea ware, and on the fhores are found f perma- 
ceti, and the Os Cepi. There are many {mall 
whales round the coafts, with thofe amphibious 
‘animals, otters and feals. Befides veefe, ducks, 
Solan-geefe, iwans, lyres, and eagles, here is the 
clec’-goofe or barnacle, which is covered by a 
a fhell, wherein it is found. in feveral ifles {ticking 
to trees by the bill. Mr. Martin, who faw many 
of them, fays, he never perceived any. of them 
upon the tree with hfe in them; but he was told 
by the natives, that they had obferved them to 

move with the heat of the fun. 3 
here are numbers of eagles and kites here which 
fometimes feize upon young children, and carry 
them a great way, fo that if any one kills an 
eagle, he may by law claim a hen out of every 
houie in the parith where it is killed. Hawks and 
falcons have their nefts in feveral parts of the 
iflands, and the King’s falconer comes every year 
and takes the young, for which he has twenty 
pounds falary, and a hen or a dog out of every * 
houfe in the country, except fome houfes that are 
privileged. Here are feveral’ mines of filver, tin, 
and lead, and perhaps of other metals. but none 
are 
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are improved. There is abundance of Marle. 
There are free-ftone quarries in many places, with 
grey and red flate, and in fome, marble and alabaf- 
ter. When the winds are violent, the fea throws 
in pieces of trees, ambergreafe, foreign fowls, &c. 
Though it cannot be expected there fhould be any 
large rivers in a country divided into fo many 
{mall iflands, yet there are fome bourns and tor- 
rents full of trouts, and there are many locks; but 
they ferve no other purpofe than to fupply their 
mills aud cattle with water. Their corn land is 
every where inclofed, but their fheep, fwine, and 
moft of their cattle feed at large, without a herdf- 
man to jook after them. 

Though thefe iflands were vifited by the Ro- 
mans, yet Camden fays, that in  Selinus’s time 
they were uninhabited, and overgrown with ruthes. 

Tacitus fays, that Julius Agricola, the firft who 
failed round Britain, difcovered the Orcades in that 
voyage, (unknown to the world till that time) and 
conquered them; and Juvenal writes thus of them, 
in the time of Adrian ; 


Littora Juverne promovimus & modo captas 
Orcades, & minima contentos noéte Britannos. 


The Orcades have lately own’d our power, 
We’ve.tam’d Juverna, and the Britifh fhore, 
That boafts the fhorteft night 


The generality of our hiftorians affirm, that the 
Picts were the firft planters and poffeffors of them, 
after the extinction of the Roman Empire in Bri- 
tain, for they call Orkney, Antiquum PiGorum 
Regnum; and it appears alfo from fome verfes in 
Claudian, that the Picts were in his time the pot- 
ieffors of theie iflands. The country was likewile 

anciently 
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ay governed by Kings, after the manner of 
the Picts, and other nations; but by the injury of 
time, and carelefnefs of writers, only two of them 
are mentioned. One was Belus, King of Orkney, 
whom Hollinfhed. calls Pics. and Boethius, 
Balus.. The other King of Orkney was called 
Ganus, who reigned in the time of Caractacus, 
King of the Britons, ‘Thete iflands are ‘fuppoted 
to have continued under the government of their 
own, Princes till the utter fubverfion of it in the 
yey 539) when Kenneth I. King of the Scots, 
fubdued thefe ifles, and added them to his other 
dominions, But in the year 1099, the Norwegians 
took this country, and held it an hundred and fixty- 
four years, and, then Ma nus, King of Norway, fold 
it all agai to Alexander, <ing of Scotland, for four 
thoufand, marks fterling, and one hundred: marks, 
ayear.. Ever after this, Orkney continued annexed 
to the crown of Scotland. -That King indeed gave 
he property of it to Spier, Earl of Caithnefs, whole 
fon Magnus Spier, Earl of Caithnefs, Orkney and 
Schetland, was in great repute in the ‘days of King 
Robert Bruce ; but he dying without heirs male, 
he daughter Elizabeth fucceeding him in the eftate; 
as married to Sir William Sinclair, whofe. fon 
ait fucceffor, Robert Sinclair, being fore-faulted 
for non compeéarance to the parliament, t the. Earl- 
dom of Orkney, and Lordfhip of Schetland, was 
again annexed to the crown, and fo. continued till 
Quee n Mary confirmed it upon James iepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, and-in order to make him her 
hnfband,. created him Earl of Orkney, burt he 
dying ‘as bafely 2 as he lived, after ten years impri- 
fonment in Denmark, the Lord. Robert, Stewart 
natural fon of Kine James V.) was made Earl ‘of 
acne in Auguft 1581, who was beheaded, and 
his fon hanged, Rotatiat IV. King‘of Denmark, 
having quitted all his Sieur to thele iflands, 
leer eet, if 
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in favour of King James VI. upon the marriage 
of that Prince to his fifter, they have ever fince ac- 
knowledged allegiance to the Scottifh crown, and are 
immediately governed by the Steward of Orkney, 
or his deputy. In 1647, William Do as Karl 
of Moreton, procured a Mortgage of this country 
from King C haslas I.. But.im 1669, both Orkney 
and Schetland were redeemed from his grandfon, 
and re-annexed to the crown, except the Bifhop’s 
interett. By the Union Parliament, however, they 
were both diffolved trom the crown, and Queen 
Anne granted the fame to the then Earl of Moreton 
for five hundred pounds a year, and appointed. 
him Steward and Jufti clary within the bounds 
thereof. 

Under the Stewart ae are fome Judges of his 
creation and appointment, called Bailiffs, of whom 
there is one in every ifland and parifh, whole office 
is to overice the manners. of the inhabitants, to 
hold courts, and to determine in civil matters to 
the amount of ten pounds Scots, (fixteen fhillings 
and eight-pence Englifh) but if the matter be above, 
it 1s referred to the Steward, or his. deputy. . Under 
thoie Bailiffs are fix or feven of the moft honeft 
and intelligent perfons within the parifh, called 
Law-wright-men, who, in their refpective bounds 
have the. over- -fisht of the, people, in the manner 
of conftables. ; and they inform the bailiff of all 
enormities that happen, which the bailff punithes 
according to the importance or circumftances of the 
crime; 3 and if it be above his limits, or the ex- 
tent of his-power, he fends the delinquent to the 
court of jultice, which is held by the Stewart or 
his deputy. . Thele Law-right-men havea privilege 
inherent in their office, by the cuftom of the coun- 
try, which is not ufual elfewhere ; namely, that if 
there be any fufpicion of.theft, they take fome of 
their ne ighbou urs with them in the dead of the 
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right, and make fearch for the theft, which is- 
called Kanfacking, from Kanfaka, which in the old 
Danith is to make inquiry. ‘Uhey fearch every houfe 
they come to, and the perfon in whofe cuftody the 
things ftolen are found, is feized and brought to 
the court of juftice, 

Mr. Martin fays, that the Sinclairs above men- 
tioned were ftiled Princes of Orkney, and that Ro- 
shuel Hepbourn was made Duke of Orkney. The 
fait Parl was George Hamilton, (brother to the late 
Duke of Hamilton) fo created by King William 
Ff. of glorious memory. . 

There are feveral gentlemen that have eftates in 
theie iflands , but the King is proprietor, and one 
half of the whole belongs to the crown, befides the 
acceffion of the Bifhop’s rents fome time ago, which 
is about nine thoufand merks Scots per annum. 
Chere is a yearly Roup, as they call it, or fale by 
auction, of Orkney Rents, and the higheft bidder is 
preferred to be the King’s Steward for the time, and 
as fuch he is principal Judge of the country. There 
is atenure of land in Orkney, differing from any 
other in the kingdom; and this they call Udal 
Right, from Ulaus, King of Norway, who, after 
taking poffeffion of thofe iflands, gave a right to 
the inhabitants, on conditiom of paying the third to 
himfelf ; and this right the inhabitants had fuccef- 
fively without any charter. All the lands of Ork- 
ney are Udal-lands, King’s-lands, or Fewed-lands. 

They differ in their. meafures from other parts of 
Scotland, for they do nor ufe the peck or firlet, but 
weigh their corn in pifmores or*pundlers. The 
jeaft quantity they call a merk, which is eighteen 

unces, and twenty-four make a lefpound, or fetten, 
which ts the fame with the Danes that a ftone weight 
is with us. | 

the churches of both the Orkney and Zetland 
Tfles, were formerly under ‘the government of a 

3 Bithop, 
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Bifhop, whofe cathedral church was St. Magnus in 
Kirkwall. There are in al] thirty-one churches, 
and about one_hundred chapels in the country, mak- 
ing up in the whole about eighteen parifhes, This 
diocele had feveral great dignities and privileges for 
a long time under Popery, which by the fucceffion 
and change of many mafters were much leflened. 
Some time after the reformation, Bifhop Laud being 
made Bifhop of Orkney, and the Earldom united 
to the crown (by the forfeiture and death of Patrick 
Stewart, Earl of Orkney) he, with the confent of 
his chapter, made a contract with King James VI. 
in the year 1614, by which they reigned all their 
church-lands to the crown; and the King gave back 
to the Bifhop feveral lands in Orkney, as Hom, 
Orphir, &c. together with the Commiffarior of 
Orkney to the Bifhop and his fucceffors ; and then 
a competent number of perfons was agreed on for a 
chapter. Several of the vulgar people in the lefler 
iflands oblerve their faints days very iuperfticiouly ; 
and there is one day in harvett in which they do no 
work, from an old foolith notion they have by tra- 
dition, that if they work their ridges will bleed. 
Among other charms, which they pretend to prac- 
tife with fuccefs, and even at a diftance, ts one for 
{topping exceffive bleeding either in man or beaft, 
be the caule internal or external; which they per- 
form by fending the name of the patient to the 
charmer, who adds fome more words to it; after the 
repetition of which the cure is faid to be performed, 
though the charmer and the patient be feveral miles 
afunder. 


. The inhabitants are faid to be well-proportioned, 
and feem to be more fanouine than they are in reality, 
for they feed fo much, elpecially the. poorer fort, 
upon jait-meat and fifh, and fometimes without any 
bread, that they are fubjedt to the fcurvy ; yet there 
are feveral inftances of their longevity, particularly 
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a man at Kerfton, who went to fea at one hundred 
and ten, and lived to be one hundred and twelve 
years old ; a gentleman at Stronfa, who had a fon 
that was one hundred and ten; and one Welttra, 
who lived to be one hundred and forty. Not only 
the people of diftinétion are hofpitable and obliging, 
but the vulgar are generally civil. They both 
drefs like the Lowlanders, and fome wear a teal fkin 
for fhoes, which they only tie about their feet with 
leather thongs or ftrings.. They are generally able 
and {tout failors ; the common people eipecially are 
very laborious, and undergo great hazards as well as 
fatigues in Fifhing. ‘To prevent the frequent in- 
curfions by the Norwegians, and thoie of the Weft 
Iflands, each village was formerly obliged to fit out 
a large boat well mann’d; and all the inhabitants 
were forced to appear in arms upon an alarm from 
the beacons that were fet on the top of the higheft 
hills and rocks. 

Of thefe fome are called the South Iflands, and 
others the North Iflands, juft as they ftand to the 
fouth or north of the biggeft ifland, called the 
Mainland. The moft fouthern of all is that called 
South Ronalfha, or Ranalia, which is fix miles 
long, and five broad, fruitful in corn, pafture, and 
cattle. It is indented by feveral bays, and has two 
eood harbours; one of them to the north is St. 
Margaret’s Hope, a very fate harbour, with a good 
road to it, except a rock called Lippa, in the 
middle of the found, betwixt this ifle and Burra. 
The common ferry to Duncan’s Bay in Caithnels, is 
from Burray at the fouth end of this ifland. ’Tisa 
populous ifland, and has two kirks, one called St. 
Peter’s, at the North-end of it; and at the fouth- 
end there is a ruinous church called Lady-kirk, 
for which the natives have fo great a veneration, that 
they chufe rather to repair this old one, than to 
build a new one in a more convenient place, and at 

a cheaper 
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a cheaper rate. ’Tis feparated by a narrow channel 
on the eaft from Flotta, and has the Ifle of Waes 
on the weit. 3 , 

Swinna, or Souna-Ife, remarkable for the wells or 
whirlpools above-mentioned, in Pizhtland-Frith, on 
the weit fide of it, les a little farther to the fouth. 
°Tis about two miles long, and one mile broad, is 
fruitful in corn, inhabited by fome hufsandmen, and 
has a good quarry of flates, with excellent fifhing 
on its coaft. It belongs to the parifh of the Kirk 
in Burra. 

Pentland, or Pightland-Skerrie$, is a fmall \fland, 
with fome rocks, which are very dangerous to 
failors, but abound with feals and fowl. 3 

Foy, is about twelve miles long, and fix where 
broadeft. ‘Phe eait part, which is called Waes, is 
fruitful, and well inhabited; burt the ret moun- 
tainous, and but thinly peopled. On the weft fide 
arock joins to the ifland by a very narrow flip, 
which is a ftrong natural Fort, and called Brabrugh. 
Fiere is another ferry out of this country from Snel- 
Setter to Ham in Caithnefs; and here are foine sood 
harbours, as Kirk-hope, North-hope, Ore-hope, &c. 
but not much frequented. “Here are feveral frefh: 
waters, lakes and rivers, that abound with trouts 
and other fifh. From the tops of its’ mountains, 
about the fummier foiftice, the reflection of the fun 
is feen all night, as if ic were covered with a cloud, 
There are fuch deep vaHlies here, as’ ftrike a terror 
to travellers, the rocks being fo high, and meeting 
fo near together at the top, that very little {ky is to 
be feen. On the tops of thefe mountains are wild 
fheep. Im a promontory here called Lyre-head, a 
bird builds called Lyre, which is about the fize of a 
duck, very fat, and fo delicious to eat, efpecially if 
feafoned with vinegar and pepper, that the natives 
climb for iteven at the hazard of their lives. They 
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ate let down by ropes two hundred fathom in fearch 
of the nefts and young ones, which when they find, 
they put in bags, and fell for a very good price, be- 
caufe they are to be had no where elfe. Here are 
hares allo as white as fnow, which are found no 
where elfe in all the country. In one of the Vallies 
there isa ftone called the Dwarf-{tone, thirty-fix 
foot long, eighteen broad, nine thick, with a {quare 
hole made'in it, about two foot high, for an en- 
trance, and a ftone of the fame dimenfion clofe to 
it for adoor. At one end there is the refemblance 
of a bed, with a pillow, artfully cut out of the 
{tone, big enough for two men to lie on. There is 
a couch at the other end, and in the middle a hearth, 
with a hole cut out above it fora chimney. It lies 
on a heath a mile from any houfe, and is fuppofed 
to have been an hermitage. There is a church in 
the north part of the ifland, witha centleman’s feat, 
and farm houfes, Near the Dwarf-ftone, is that 
called the Dwarf-bill. Though it is an exceeding: 
high mountain, the winds blow here fometimes with 
fuch force, that by this violence, and that of the 
waves together, large ftones are thrown up to the 
tops of the mountains nextto the fea. The minfter 
of Fiop has two kirks; one in Hoy, another in 
Guerniey, a pleafant ifle about one mile long, to 
the north of it: and the minifter of Waes has two 
kirks, one in Waes, and another in the little plea- 
fant ifland of Flotta. Faira and Caur, two other 
iflands eaft of Waes, are alfo a part of his charge. 
Burra is a pleafant little ifland, fruitful in corn 
and pafturage, and affords excellent turf and rut 
for fewel. It is above five milés long, and two 
where broadeft; has many fheep, black cattle, 
‘nimble horfes and rabbits. Stewart of Mains built 
a noble fumptuous ftone houfe heré ; and there is a 
chapel 
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chapel on this ifland, which belongs to the Parifh of 
S. Roualfa. 

lotta, a little to the weft of Hory, abounds 
moor fowl and fifh of all forts, is about five miles 
long, and three-quarters broad; moft of it is en- 
compafled with high rocks. It has achurch and a 
gentleman’s feat; but has little corn ground, and 
not many inhabitants. 

Pomona is the largeft of all the Orkney Iflands, 
and for that reafon called the Main-Land. It is 
twenty-four miles long, aad from fix to nine 
‘broad. 

It has nine parifh churches, feveral mines of good 
white and black lead; is in general fruitful, and has 
four remarkably good harbours at Kirkwall, Deir- 
Sound, or Duhaud, Grahun’s-hall, and Cachtton. 
The eaft part, called Duinefs, is a peninfula joined 
to the other by a {mall neck. Itis very pleafant, as 
well cultivated as the other part, as has a church 
and feveral gentlemens feats. It is fuppofed to have 
been formerly a foreft for deer, and from thence fo 
have derived its name. {t has lakes and rivulets 
abounding with falmon and other fifh, and divers 
bays and promontories: that at the north end, 
called the Mule, is very high, yet the water in a 
tempeft beats fo violently againft it, that it rifes 
higher than the cape. In this ‘ifland are two tem- 
_ ples, where the natives believe the fun and moon 
were worlhiped. They are on the eaft and welt fides 
of the lake of Steunio. ‘They havea trench round 
them like Stonehenge. The largeft is one hundred 
and ten paces diameter, and the leaft femi-circular, 
Through the middle of one of thefe {tones runs a 
great hole, by which criminals and victims were 
tied, 

Kirkwall is reckoned the only good town in Ork- 
ney. -[pisa royal burgh, which the Danes called 

. | Cracoviaca, 
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Cracoviaca. It confifts of one narrow ftreet; but 
the houfes are tolerably well built, and ehireas with 
flate. The cathedral is ttately, and called St. Mag- 
nus, who the natives fay was their firft apoftle, Tt 
is built of hewn ftone, excellently polifhed ; its roof. 
is fupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, and 
the fteeple 1 is ereéted on four lar ge pillars in the mid- 
dle, with fine bells in it, This pyramid being co- 
vered with wood, is faid to have been burnt by 
lichtning in. 1670; afterwards, by the induttry of 
the Bifhop, cp 42 Uberality ae Others, it was re- 
paired, and the largeft of its bells, which had been. 
damaged by the fall it had received at the burning 
of the ftecple, was. caft again in Holland. The 
three gates of this church are chequered with red 
and white polifhed ftones, embofied and very 
eeu flowered. T fae are fo many turn- 
ing that it 18 hard for a {tranger to find: his way 
out i ie 
Here was formerly a ftrong caftle belonging to 
the crown, which now is in Pane Near it was the 
King’s palace, two. {tories high , built by Robert 
Stewart; arkat Orkney, about. 1574, now quite 
decayed. . Several rooms in it are very curioufly, 
ainted with foripture ftories ;. and above the arms. 
within they placed this prefampzuous pre{eription, 
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The above-mentioned Earl was dieventet from 
finithing this noble palace by an untimely death, 
‘At the end of the town is a fort built by the Englifh 
during Oliver Cromwell’s. adminiftration, ditched 
about with a breaft-work, and other fortiGedtions: 
on which they have fome cannon planted for the de- 
fence of the ¢ harbour, 


The 
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The town is governed by a»Provoft, four Baliffs, 
and a Common-council, like the other towns in 
- Scotland. There is a public grammar fchool here, 
and feveral others for reading and writing. They 
have a charter for two weekly markets, and an 
_ annual fair which helds three days. The harbour 
here is large and fafe, in a bay on the north fide of 
the ifland, without the danger of fhoals of blind 
rocks, unlefs vefiels come to it,from the weft by 
{challo and Guirra. It was famous in days of yoré 
for abundance of antiquities, efpecially Danifh and 
Popifh buildings. Here are {till feveral public ftruc- 
tures. The feat of juftice is ftill kept in it for all 
the reft of the ifland ; and the Steward, Sheriff, and 
Commiflary do each of them keep their courts . 
here. 
 Alballow, at the north-weft corner of Pomona, is 
a {mall ifland, noted for a good fifhery. 

Haft from the Mainland les Coppin/ha, a fmall 
ifland, but fruitful in corn and grafs; has good 
fifhing, and abounds with fowl. It is very con- 
{picuous to feamen, asis the Holm to the north-eaft 
of it, called The Horfe of Coppinfha. 

North from the Mainland lies SZapinfha, five or | 

fix miles long, and three broad ; it has a very fate 
harbour, and a parifh church. It abounds with — 
turf and moon-fowl. 
To the fouth-eaft lies Stron/a, fix miles long, and 
three broad, well known, becaufe of its good har- 
bours, to thofe who frequent this country and Shet- 
land for fifhing: it is very fruitful, and well inha- 
bited, and has a rock belonging to it, called Out- 
kerrie, remarkable for its good fihery. 

A little north-eaft of les a fmall pleafant ife 
called Papa-Stronfa, very fruitful and well in- 
habited. ‘There is a Peninfula in the fouth eatt 
corner of it, called Rawfin, which furnithes the reit 
“pA ebr tana ia fone it of 
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of the ifand with turf; and in the chinks of it 
were found, not many years ago, the remains of a 
Roman urn. 

Farther north lies Sanda, about twelve miles long, 
and eight miles broad, well inhabited, and has two 
harbours ,; it abounds with. cattle, hay, and fifth; 
but the inhabitants are obliged to bring their fuel 
from Eda, which lies weft of it. It is ten miles 
jong, and in fome places five miles broad. There 
is good falt made here; and: it abounds with ffh and 
fowl, but not with corn and orafs, 

Mention is made of a remarkable grave, in the 
chapel of Blet, in the ifle of Sanda; it is faid to 
be nineteen feet long, the ftone that was laid on it 
being twelve feet in length,.in which Mr. Martin 
fays a piece of a man’s-back bone was found bigger 
than that of a horfe; and the inhabitants have a tra- 
dition of a giant there, who was fo tall, that he 
could reach his hand as high as the top of the 
chapel. The ifle of Sanda runs high on_ the fouth 
fide; but lies fo low on the north, that feamen 
eften run foul upon it unawares ; and itis well they 
do fo for the poor, who have no tuel but the wrecks. 
of fhips, and are forced to drefs their viatuals with 
firaw, or the dung of cattle, &c. ‘ 

fia is alfo an ifle to the fouth-eaft of Sanda, 
abounds with moor-fowl, and is full of — mofs and. 
hills; untleis it be about the fkirts of it. Ithas a 
fate road, called Calf found, guarded by a 
large helm, called the calf of Eda, in which is 
a good falt pan. There is a promontory near the 
harbour, where the hawks build, who are much 
valued. | - 

Three miles weft from Kirkwall lies Damfey, a 
jimall, but fruitful ifland, and abounds with ffh. 

To the north-welt lies Reu/a, eight miles long 
and fix broad ; it has many promontories and high 
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hills, but on the coatt js fruitful, and well in- 
habited ; it abounds alfo with fowl, fifth and 
rabbets. 

There are feveral other iflands in the neiehbeur- 
hood, which are fruitful enough for their extent. 

Fight miles north from Kirkwall. Jies Eclifhea, 
three miles long and two broad; it has a {afe road 
for fhips, is very pleafant and fruitful,. and has a 
parifh-church. ot: 

Five miles north-eatt lies North fara, three miles 
Jong: it is but thinly inhabited, yet affords the 
general commodities of the country. 

South Fara, which lies near Burra, is much of 
the fame extent and nature. e 

North of Eglifha lies Wettra, eight miles long, 
in fome places five, and in others three miles broad ; 
it is well inhabited, abounds with corn, cattle, 
fifh, and rabbets; has a {trong caftle, with a con. 
venient harbour. 

Two miles north-eafl lies Pappa Weftra, three 
miles long, a mile and .a half broad, is well jn- 
habited, has a good harbour, and, toeether with 
the other Weltra, makes up a parifh. In. this 
land ftand, near a lake, now called St. Tredwell’s 
Loch, two obelitks, in one of which is an hole ufed 
by the Heathens for tying ¢riminals and vidims; 
and, behind them, lying on the ground, a third 
ftone, hollowed like a trough, 

Here have been graves found in the fands ; in 
one of which was 2 man, with a fword in one 
hand, and a Danifh axe in the other; and feveraj 
have been found with dogs, combs, and knives 
in their graves, which is fuppofed to lave been the 
Danes way of burial, when they inhabited thete 
iflands. 2 

fair TIfland is almoft in the middle between 
Orkney and Schetland, and is feen from both. 

ir 
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It rifes in three very high promontories, faced 
with rock, and inacceffible, except on the north- 
eaft, where the land is lower, and forms a.fafe 
harbour. It is but thinly inhabited, becaufe the 
people are often plundered by the mariners, | 
who come this way to fifth JIts hawks are 
reckoned the beft that are to be found, and exe) 
as far as,the Orkney Hands for moor hens 
and other prey. On the north-weft fide there 
isa vaft rock, which rifes like a tower, is covered 
with grafs, and feeds many fheep. 

It has the name of Fair Ifland, becaule it lies. 
in the Fair Way, as the failors call it: i. e. the 
middle of the Ckannel between the Orknies and 
Schetland. 
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eat oe of about forty-fix iflands, with forty 

holmes, and thirty rocks, which are part of the 
Stewartry of Orkney, and are governed either by 
the Stewart or his deputy. They lie on the north 
of Scotland, in the midfeas, berwixtt the coalt of 
Norway on the eaft, and the coaft of the uninha- 
‘bited Hudfon’s Bay Head-lands on the welt; in 
the Latitude of 49, «0, to the Latitude of 6o, 42,5 
and betwixt Longitude 1, 50 weft from London, 
and 50 minutes eaft. The difttance from Sanda, 
one of the molt northern ifles of Orkney, to Swin- 
Burgh-head, the moft fouthern part of Schetland, 
1s twenty or twenty-one leagues. 

There are about twenty-ffx of thefe iflands ing 
habited, (the reft being only ufed to feed cattle) 
and of theie are only three or four of note ; whofe 
principal towns are no other than villages, fre-_ 
quented by meny ftrangers, who are employed in 
the fifhery. Neverthelefs, thefe are the. iflands 
juppoied by fome to. be the Ultima Thule of the 
anc:enis, in which they placed their Elyfium, and 
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the furprizing length of ithe days here, during June’ 
and July, when the | people can fee to read by the mid- 
night hght, might give occafion to the notion, that 
here was to be found day everlaftine. The fun fets 
between ten and eleven at night, and rifes between 
one and two in the morning; and on the other 
hand, the day is fo much fhorter, and the night 
Jonger, in the winter ; which, with the violence of 
the tides, and the tempeftuoufnefs of the feas, de- 
prives them from all correfpondence from October 
to April, during which time they hear nothing of 
what pafles in the other parts of the world. A 
\.nown inftance of this was, that though the re- 
volution happened to becin in November, they 
knew nothing of it till the May fol] llowing, when 
a fifherman ap arrived there told them of it; and 
then they imprifoned him, tn order to try him for 
Spreading fuch news. 

fn the fummer months great quantities of her- 
rings are caught upon thete coats, not only by the 
Enelith, Bae by foreigners ; ; efpecially the Dutch, 
who have partly robbed us of this trade, which 
chiefly belongs to Eneland, the Dutch fending a 
a great nutnber of herring. buffes here, to the 
amount of fometimes two thoufand and upwards ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh makes them in his time to be 
thirty thoufand. Itis this concourfe of foreigners,, 
and this alone, that makes all the trade of Schet- 
Jand ; for as to the iffands themfelves, their trade 
1S little or nothing, except corn and aactley a 

thefe the Dutch buy i in great quantities, in exchange 
for goods they bring along with them for that pur- 
pofe, in which they drive fo’ great a trade, that. 
they fet up booths afliore, as in ar fair, where they: 
ib a great many ufeful things, Sit efpectally 

Wines, brandy and [pices 5 and receive in returo, 
ibe. bread, and fruit, plants, @&c. During this 
fair, asitmay bec. Med, she iflanders enrich them- 

jelves_ 
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felves greatly by felling feveral forts of Scots ma- 
nufactures to the Dutch feamen, as well as all forts 
of provifions ; and alfo by fithing with their own 
barks and cobles, and taking great quantities of 
fifh on their own accounts, which the Dutch buy 
of them, 

** It is furprizing, fays a late author, that for 
eight months in the year, the northern ifland, that 
enjoyed fo much of the day intthe other four, are loft 
in darknefs and ice, tempefts and itarms; not a 
thip to be feen about them, their fea not navigable 
in moft of the founds, and very few fhips to be 
feen in the reft, where the fea may be faid to be 
open. But when the fun returns to them about the 
middle of May, or beginning of June, how chear- 
ful it is to fee the fea covered with fips and 
boats, where fleets of floops fpreading themfelves 
all about thofe iflands, and with full cry hunting 
the feals and {ea dogs, whales and fin fith, among 
the floating iflands of ice, as the hounds hunt the 
hares and foxes among the forefts and woods. No 
danger, no difafter difcourage them; if they mif- 
carry for a whole feafon, if they are crufhed to 
pieces, or locked up in and ftarved to death among 
the frightful mountains of ice, (for many are the 
dangers and difficulties which attend them in that 
defperate cafe) others come in their place, as fure as 
the feafon returns in greater numbers rather, both 
of fhips and men, eager to run the fame hazards, 
At Schetland indeed, the ice and {nows are not fo 
terrible, but the ftorms and tempefts are more fre- 
quent, and ever more dreadful than the ice about 
the pole; and tho’ the feas are open as to frofts, yet 
they are continually difturbed with the moft violent 
gtorms that can be imagined.” 

The air is piercing cold here, yet many of the 
inhabicants liye to a great age, They are fuppofed 
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to have been. otiginally Goths, by the remains’ of 
their old language and cuftoms ; but they are now 
mixed with the Scots Lowlanders, drefs like 
them, talk Englifh,.and are much improved. by 
foreigners, and, others, who come hither to fifh. 
‘The people in general feem to be of a religious dif- 
pofition, and, excepting a few, are all Proteftants. 
ee are plain, good- achabedt? and often, make 
saits to, compdle ~ quarrels and trays. They live 
much upon falt-fifh; which makes them very fub- 
set tothe feurvy, againft which nature has fut- 
nifhed them. with plenty of fcurvy-grafs ; for they 
ule no phyficians nor furgeons. They cure the 
jaundice Py mixing the powder of {natl-fhell in 
their drink. Their common drink 1s: whey, which 
the natives barrel up and keep in cold:cellars, tll 
itis yery ftrong. Some drink butter-milk mixed 
with water, which they call Blawd ; but the better 
fort. have cood beer and ale. Mott ‘of them live by 
nihing and fowling, and are very expert at their 
fire-arms. 
As their coaft es, with fifth of all forts. for 
moft part of the year, the common people not 
only live upon them fo much, as has been faid, 
but in the winter they ule fifh- il inftead of tallow 
candles, Were are otters, as well as whales and 
deals ; and they have fowls of all forts, particularly 
eecie and ducks of feveral kinds. But it has been 
ebferved, that though Schetland abounds. with 
heath, yet heath-cocks and other fowls which fre- 
quent heaths, will not live there. They have 
abundance of little hortes, called Skeltres, fit both 
for the plough and the faddle, being naturally 
‘pacers, very iprightly and trong enough to carry 
double, thoush they have fmall legs, and are {o 
Aight, AN it is faid, a man may lift them from 
the eround, They are of two forts, one pyed, but 
the black is the befl. They” live iometimes ta 
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_thirty years of age, and are all the while fit for 
fervice. They are never houfed, and when the 
have no grafs feed upon fea-ware, which is only to 
be had at the Tide of Ebb. Their black cattle 
and fheep are reduced to the fame feeding during 
the froft and fnow. The eagles deftroy” many of 
‘their lambs, of which the ewes fometimes caft two 
or three at once. Here are a vaft number of crows 
different from thofe on the main land, their heads, 
wings and bill being black, and the baal breaft, 
tail, 8c, orey. The inhabitants live partly on fea- 
fowl in the fummer and harveit, and get confider- 
ably. by their down and feathers, The feveral 
ipecies of thefe birds build and hatch apart, and 
each tribe keeps clofe together. There are fome- 
times fuch numerous flights of them that the 
darken the air. They arrive commonly in Febru- 
ary, keep very clofe together for fometime, till they 
have refted; and after they have hatched their 
young , and find they can fly, they go away to- 
octher. to fome unknown place. The inhabitants 
of the leffer ifles maintain themfelves in fummer 
by egesand fowls. Themen are dexterous climbers, 
and are let down in bafkets by ropes. Their fuel 
is turf, peat and heath. They make coarfe cloth, 
ftockings, and knit gloves for their own ufe, and 
for fale to the Norwegians, though their moft 
profitable export is ith. T here are ‘feveral ancient 
monuments in thefe iflands, particularly thoie called 
Piéis Houfes. 

The chief ifland called the Main-land, is above 
fixty miles long, and in fome places fixteen broad, 
being much indented with bays, It runs into 
the tea with abundance of promontories, and is 
beft inhabited on the fhores, but the inner part is 
mountainous, and full of. ‘folaes and bogs, which 
render it dangerous to travellers in that part of 
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the ifland, they are chiefly fupplied with corn 
from Orkney ; but they have barley and oats of 
their own. | 

‘Lhe principal town is Lerwich, on the eaft fide 
of the iffand, which is increafed by the fifhing 
trade to above three hundred families. 

There is another ifland called Callavay,; on the 
welt fide, it is {mall, and the ‘inhabitants are not 
fo numerous as thofe in Lerwick, there not being 
above one hundred; but it is the ordinary place 
for the adminiftration of juitice, and is defended 
by acaltle of four ftories high. The fituation is 
miuch pleafanter than at Lerwick. The caftle, 
which is on the fouth-fide of it, is quite fallen to 
deeay. Ie was built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of 
Orkney, in the year 1600, and ferved as a garrifon 
forthe Engiith foldiers that were fent hither by 
liver Cromwell. 

The other iflands of moft note, are, firft, Braffa, 
or Breafa, to the eaft of Main-land, over againft 
Lerwick, which is five miles long and two broad, 
has fome arable ground, and about two churches, 
it is famous forthe herring-fifhery gn.its fummer, 
and the Hamourghers and people of Bremen come 
hither about the middle of May, fet up fhops, 
and fell linen, muflin, &c. for fith, ftockings, 
mutton, poultry, &c. But the inhabitants have 
prompt payment for their goods. The land owners 
are confiderable gainers by letting out their houfes 
and grounds to the fea-men for fheps. There is 
gveat plenty of a particular kind of fith on this 
coaft, called tuk, :t is as big as a line, of a 
broad yellow colour, with a broad tail, and better 
trefh than falted, they are taken about the latter end 
of May. 

2. Lhe Skerries are two little iflands, on which 
fhips are often catt away. In one of them there is 
a church. | 


> 
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3. Buarray, which is about three miles lone, hag 
good pafturage, and abounds with fifh. It has a 
large church and fteeple. The inhabitants fay that 
no mice will Jive init, and that they forfake the 
place wherever the earth of it is brought; but 
the ifland of Whalfey, which is about three miles 
long, and the fame in breadth, is much infefted by 
rats that deftroy the corn. 

4. Vuji, or Vuift, is one of the pleafanteft iflands 
of Schetland. It is fruitful and well inhabited, 
about nine miles long, and reckoned the moft 
northern ifle of all the Britifh Dominions.  I¢ has 
three churches, and as many harbours. The ma- 
tives fay, that no cat will live in this iffe, 

5. Yell is fixteen miles in length, and as to 
breadth, it is indented like the figure of eight. 
It lies north eaft from the main land. and has three 
churches and feveral chapels. This is fuch a 
mofly moorifh country, that the minifter js obliged 
to go almoft eight miles to the church, through a 
floughy land, where he is in danger of inking up 
to the knees. 

6. feftor, or Fetlor, is five miles long and four 
broad, has a church, and fome of the Piéts-houfes, 
entire to this day. The higheft are not above 
twenty or thirty teet high, twelve broad in the 
middle, and tapering towards both ends. The 
entry is lower than the doors of moft houfes com- 
monly are, the windows long and narrow, and the 
{tairs go up between the walls. They were built 
for watch towers and beacons, from the tops of 
which they made fignals by fire, and under them 
were cells all vaulted over. he inhabitants fay, 
that when a veffel fails on the weft fide of this 
ifland, near the Florfe of Udfta, the Needle of 
the compafs is always difordered., 

7. foula, which is three miles lone, has a har- 
bour, anda tock fo high, that it is feen at Orkney, 

Some 
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Some affirm this to be the Ultima Thule of the an- 
cients, of which we have lately made mention, and 
Camden inclines to this opinion: But Dr. Wallace, 
in his defcription of Orkney, and Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, make it much more probable from the Ro- 
mans and other hiftorians, that the north-eaft coat 
of Scotland was what they call the Ultima bule ; 
but we have not room to mention the arguments, 
for the feveral Hypothefes, and to thofe authors we 
refer the curious for further fatisfaction. 

8. Papa Flour is faid to be the pleafanteft little 
ifland of them ali, is well furnifhed with fuel; 
corn, grafs, rabbets, &c. ae 

The Lyre Skerries, though it is but two miles 
long, is fo called, becaufe frequented by the Lyres, 
the fat fowls before mentioned. 
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EF 13 alfo called Tweedale, from the river Tweed, 
rifing ata place called Tweeds Crofs, runs eatt 
the whole length of the fhire. It is bounded on 
tne eaft with Elric Foreft; on the fouth with part 
of the Foreft of St. Mary Lough and Annandale, 
on the weft with’ the Overward of Clydefdale; and 
on the north with Caldermoor, the head of North- 
Efk and Mid Lothian, Some make it twenty-eight 

: miles 


thiles in length, and eighteen where broadeft, and 
has an area of three hundred and eight fquare 
miles. Its climate is temporate and the air clear, 
It is generally fwelled with hills, many of which 
are as verdant as the Suffex Downs, and intermixed 
with pleafant vallies, fruitful in corn and orals, 
well watered, and adorned with gentlemen’s feats, 
Their grain is generally oats and barley. They 
have black cattle, milk, cheefe, and butter. The 
fheep, which feed in vaft flocks upon the hills, and 
are much prized for their flefh and their wool, 
are faid to live till they are fifteen years old, 
There are a number of rivers that fall into the 
Tweed, and fupply the country with plenty of fine 
falmon; anda lake called the Weft Water-lochy 
which fo abounds with eels and other fith about 
Auguft, that during the weft wind they come out 
in juch fhoals into the Yarrow, a {mall river which 
runs into the lake, that it is reported, they ate ready 
to overthrow the people who go in to catch them. 
Whereis another lake called Lochgeven, upon Geven- 
hill, which falls into Annandale from a precipice 
two hundred and fifty feet high, fo that many times. 
fifh are killed by the fall of the water. The 
fheeps wool of thefe parts ufed formerly to be ex- 
ported to France, till it was prohibited by the 
union act, upon the fevereft penalties ;' and to make 
the gentlemen of the fouthern counties amends, a 
great fum of money was granted them as an equi- 
valent, to encourage-them to. fer the poor to 
work, i} ‘i 
The Frafers were anceftors by marriage to the 
family of Tweedale; and of this name was that ereat 
Captain Simon Frafer, who contributed fo much 
to the victory which the Scots obtained in one day 
over three Enelifh armies at Roflin, in the year 
1301, during Wallace’s adminiftration, | 
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The only town of note here is 

Peebles, the head burgh and market town which 
ives name to the fhire: It is fituate in a very 
pleafant plain, on the banks of the Tweed, over 
which it has a ftately bridge of five arches, and 
near a river of its own name, over which it has 
two bridges; and formerly it was remarkable for 
its three churches, three gates, three {treets,and three 
bridges. The town is but fmall, and.not very well 
built or inhabited, though there are fome good 
houfes in it, as well as a handfome parifh, and it 
is the feat of a Prefbytery. 

Merlin is faid to be buried in the church-yard of 
Drumelzier, in this county; and, according to an 
old prophecy, ** That the kingdoms fhould be 
united, when ‘I'weed and Paufel met at his grave,” 
‘thay fay, that it happened .-fo by an inundation, 
when King James VI. came to the crown of Eng- 
dand, in the year 1603, the.only time, before or 
finde, aitjeverrdid Jo. air stance way wyarnay, 

Some remains of antiquity. are .vifible. in. this 
county. The place called. Randal’s Trench feems 

to have. been a'Roman,Camp, and sa Caufeway 
leads from-it.half a mile, together to’ the. town 
of Lyne. »'; ees ms Sain * 
In this county are two very lively monuments 
of the vanity of human. glory... The. firft. is the 
foundation of a prodigious building (more like a 
royal palace than the feat of a private, nobleman) 
begun bythe Earl of Morton, whofe head was’ no. 
fooner cut off than his defign perifhed ; for it has 
never fince, been.carried on, . | 

The other. is the palace of Traquair, built and 
finifhed by the late Earl of Traquair, for fome years 
Lord High Treaturer of Scotland, and a perfon in 
the higheft pofts both of. honour and profit in the 
kingdom, who yet loft all. by the fatality of the 
times; for growing into univerfal diflike by his 

conduct 
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conduct under Charles I. he funk into the moft ab- 
ject condition of human life, even to want bread 
and to take alms; and died in thofe miferable cir- 
-cumftances about a year before the reftoration. 
The houfe is noble, the defign great, and well 
finifhed ; but the owner was foon turned out of it 
by his enemies, who thought the {paring of his life 
an act of great mercy. 

Bifhop Burnet reprefents this Earl as a very mean- 
{pirited man, and one that fuffered himfelf to be 
made fo vile a tool in other people’s mifchiefs that 
he fell unpitied. It is remarkable, that he was dee 
{piled even by the party which he had ferved, and 
but too faithfully adhered to. 

Here are the ruins of the once famous abbey 
of Melrofs, the greatnefs of which may be a little 
gueffed at by the yaft extent of its remains. One 
may {till diftinguifh many noble parts of the monatf- 
tery, particularly the great church or chapel, as large 
as {ome cathedrals, the choir of which is vifible, and 
a hundred and forty feet in leneth, befides what 
_ may have been pulled down at the eaft end- By 
«the thicknets of the foundations, there muft have 
been a large and ftrong tower, or fteeple, in the 
centre of the church. There are likewife feveral 
fragments of the houfe itfelf: and the court and 
other buildings are fo vifible, that it is ealy to 
Know it was a moft magnificent place in its day. 

Juft above this abbey is a noble bridge over the 
river Tweed, the key ftone of the great arch of 
which was driven Oétober 30, 1768. 
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¥ S alarge, plentiful and rich country, which has 
Badenoch and Lochabar on the north and north- 
weft, Mare on the north-eaft; Argylefhire, Len- 
noxfhire, and Dunbartonfhire, on the weft and fouth- 
welt; Clackmannanshire, part of Sterlingshire, and 
the river and Firth of Forth, to the fouth ; Kinrofs- 
ihire and Fife, to the fouth-eaft ; and. Angus to the 
ealt. It is computed to be above feventy-three 
mies in length, and fifty-nine in breadth, and has 
an area of two thoufand four hundred and feventy- 
eight fquare miles. It’ is fruitful both in pafture 
and corn, the former in the high grounds, the latter 
in the low lands, efpecially in Gowry ; and it is 
Interperted with fruit-trees, groves, rivers, and 
Jakes.) ~ OOS Ta tS 
The chief riyers in this fhire, are, 1. The Tay, 
the largeft in all Scotland, which rifes out of the 
mountains of Braidalbin, and after fpreading itfelf 
into a Jake of the fame name, fifteen miles in 
length, and almoft fix in breadth, runs near forty 
iniles exclufive of windings and turnings, into that 
called the Firth of Tay, into which it alfo carries 
other rivulets, 2. The Keith, famous for its fal- 
4p. peti : , mon- 
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mon-fifhery. It has a cataraét near the Blair of 
Dromond, the noife of which ftuns thofe that 
come near it. 3. The river Jern, rifes from 
Locbern, a lake feven miles in length, and one 
broad, in the mountainous county of Strathern, 
and falls into the Tay of Abernethy, after a courfe 
of thirty-four miles from eaft to weft, and being 
Joined by feveral rivers in its paflage. | | 
In this county there are five Prefbyteries, and 
about eighty-eight parifh churches. Ie formerly 
had two Bifhop’s See, three monafteries and ong 
nunnery. | | = | 
Athol, the moft northern divifion, has Badenoch 
on the north; Lochabar on the weft, Mar and 
Gowry on the fouth and fouth-eaft,; Strathern and 
Perth Proper on the fouth; and Braidalbin on the 
fouth-weft. It is forty-three miles from north- 
weft to fouth-eaft, where longeft, and thirty-one 
where broadeft. Here are Many mountains, and 
the vallies are full of woods. The places in it are 
of little account; but the Earls to whom it has 
given title, have been very memorable. Mr. Cam- 
den fays, that Athol is intamous for witches, and 
that the ancient Caledonian Foret fpread far and 
near in thefe parts, yet it is a country fruitful 
enough. | | i 
The Duke of Athol is lord, or rather a petty 
fovereign, of this county; and has the greatelt 
number of vaffals of any nobleman in this, or any 
part of Scotland. | ie 
The late Duke was always an oppofer of the 
union in the parliament’ holden at Edinburgh, 
for paffing it into an act; but he did nor carry 
us Oppolition to an height of tumult and_re- 
bellion, wa 
The Duke has a fine feat near here, at the 
‘Caftle of Blair, fituate on the river Tilt, near its 
influx into the river Garry, a fine clear river that 
Y ae Sein he | falls 
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falls into the Tay. By means of fluices this river is 
formed into a pond, quite in the front of the houfe, 
which is fix ftories high, and a prifon in appearance, 
having the windows covered with iron bars ; its 
walls are five feet thick, It has vaft high nonin: 
tains on every fide; but at a great diftance from 
the heufe. The gardens are not fo curious as at 
the Duke’s houfe at Dunkeld; but here are ftatues, 
which the other has not; which are, an Hercules, 
a Diana, Bacchus, and a Temple of Fame, filled 
on every fide with buftoes of the ancient philo- 
jophers and poets; that of the Duke himfelf being 
placed in the middle, in lead gilt. He has alfo 
Enelifh cattle, which thrive well. The town con- 
fits only of a few peat houfes, except the minifter’s 
houfe, one pretty good change as it is called, or 
public-houfe, and a poor old kirk, the pews all 
_ broken cown, doors open, and full of dirt: the 
minifter, however preaches in it once a week, in 
the Erfe tongue. Mile-ftones are erected to this 
houfe from Dunkeld, which is about twenty 
miles, 

The country of Braidalbin has not fo much as a 
fingle village in it of ten houfes; yet, from its Latin 
name, Albania, has often given the title of Duke to 
fome of the Royal Family: it is feated very near 
the centre of are and is alledged to be the 
higheft ground in it; for that the rivers which 
rife here, are faid ii run every way from this part, 
fome into the Eaftern, and fome into the Weltern 
Seas. 

The Grampian Mountains here are faid to cut 
through Scotland. As the country is rough and 
uncultivated, the inhabitants are an hardy race of 
men, who make excellent foldiers, when they are 
lifted abroad in regular and difci plined troops; and 
we mult fay, that they are much- civilized to what 
they were formerly. Thefe mountains abound 

eet With, 
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with flocks of black cattle, fheep, horfes, and 


goats, The beef and mutton are of a delicious 
tafte, and the wool is valued for its whitenefs and 
foftnefs. | £ eas: 
__ Gillicranky, in this neighbourhood, is. of note 
for the battle fought near it, after the revolution, 
between King William’s troops, commanded by 
General Mackay, and thofe who took arms for 
King James II. under the Vifcount of Dundee. 
Both fides pretended to the victory ; but that Lord 
falling in the battle, damped _ the courage of. the 
men, and ftopped their progrefs. rae 
Braidalbin, is the fecond divifion of the county, 
fituate among the Grampian-hills,; the name of 
which. denotes it to be the higheft part in all 
Scotland ; for the true Scots. call Scotland in their 
mother tongue Join. It is bounded on® the’ weft 
with Lochabar, Lorn, and Knapdale ;..on the north, 
with Athol and part of Lochabar ; on the eaft with 
part of Athol;. and on..the fouth with. Strathern 
and Meneith....It is above thirty-two Scots miles 
from eaft to weft where longeft, and about thirteen 
where broadeit, from north to fouth. This appears. 
to. have been the country. anciently called Albany, 
from “whence the fons of the Royal Family 
had the title of Duke, which. was latt ofall enjoyed 
-by his. Majefty’s late brother, Edward Duke of 
York and Albany. , It:is inhabited by the, -High- 
Janders, who,.as we have already hinted, call. them- 
felves Albinuich from this, yery:. country,,.and ftill 
retain the ancient language of..Albin, and, much 
of the ancient, parfimony in their -way .of living ; 
but.it is faid. they are. the wildeft, .moft,.quarrel- 
fome, and ungovernable of all the Highlanders, . 
Menteith is.the third. divifion, It:is bounded 
with Braidalbin and. Strathern..on thenorth ;/Stir- 
lingfhire and. part of Lennox-on-the fouth;..Fife on 
theeaft ; and another part.of, Lennox.on the weft, 
it 
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It is forty-four miles from eaft to weft, and twenty- 
four where broadeft. It is faid to have derived 
its name from the river Teith, called alfo Taich, 
and in Latin Zaichia, It reaches to the mountains 
that inclofe the eaft fide of Lochlomond, 

The only place of note in this divifion is the 
pleafant little town of Dumblain, on the weft fide 
of the river Allan, where Kine David I. erected a 
Bifhopric ; and the ruins of the Bifhops and Re- 
gular Canons houfes are ftill to be feen. There 
was alfo a church here, of moft excellent workman- 
fhip, part.of which remains entire. The town is 
a perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom, fur- 
rounded with hills. This place gives the title of 
Vifcount to his Grace the Duke of Leeds in Ene- 
land; but it is of much more note for the late 
Duke. of ‘Areyle’s defeat of the rebels under the 
Farl of Mar, at Sheriff Mair in the neighbour- 
hood, the 13th of November 1715, the very day 
that their friends in England; under Lord Der- 
wentwater, General Fofter, and others, received 
the like defeat under General Wills. The Lord 
Drummond, Vifcount Strath Allan, has a fine 
feat, and a confiderable eftate in the neighbour- 
hood. | 

Strathern; the fourth divifion, has Menteith and 
part of Fife on the fouth; Bratdalbin and Athol on 
the north; part of Mentcith on the weft ; and Perth 
Proper-on the eaft. It is about forty miles from 
eaft to welt, and about forty from north to fouth, 
and its areais three hundred and fifty-two f{quare 
miles.. It takes its name from the river Ern, 
which funs from a lake of the fame’name, and after 
a courfe of thirty-five miles through the country, 
falls into the Tay. This ftewartry, which is a 
good agreeable country, is fuppofed to be the 
‘ferne mentioned by the Roman writers, there being 
many Roman camps in it, particularly one at 

Ardoch 
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Ardoch; befides which, here is a Roman-highway 
towards Perth, Several Roman medals have alfo 
been found in this county; and not many years 
fince, two Fibulz, curioufly enamelled, with a fe- 
pulchral ftone. 

The Ochill-bills, which run along the fouth parts 
of this fhire, abound with metals and minerals, 
particularly good copper, and the lapis caliminaris ; 
and in Glen Lyon there is lead. They: have ex- 
cellent peats and abundance of wood to fupply the 


-- want of coal. That properly called Strathern, is a 


fine valley, about four imiles broad, between the 
mountains, extremely fruitful, and {trewed with 
gentlemens feats on the rife of hills, with plan- 
tations of trees, which makes the valley more 
- agreeable. 

_ Soon after the Ern fhoots forth from the moun- 
tains, it f{preads itfelf into a loch, as moft of thofe: 
rivers do, called Lochern, and then runs by Dup- 
plin Caftle, the feat of the Earl of Kinnoul, whofe 
eldeft fon is thence called Lord Dupplin. The 
late Earl of Kinnoul, when Lord Dupplin, married 
the daughter of the Earl of Oxford, when Lord 
High Treafurer of England; and was, on that oc- 
cafion, made a peer of Great Britain, by the title 
of Lord Hay of Pedwarden. His eftate here*is a 
very good one; but not attended with vaffals and 
fuperiorities. The feveral owners of this feat hav- 
ing been pretty much ufed to refide in it, have 
adorned it at feveral times, each according to his 
particular genius, It has lately received a new de- 
coration, two wings being added for offices, as well 
as ornament. 

The old building is fpacious, the rooms large 
and ceilings lofty, filled with furniture fuitable to 
its outward magnificence, particularly with abun- 
dance of fine paintings, fome of the Royal Family, 

among 
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among which is one of King Charles I. with a letter 
in his hand, held out to his fon the Duke of 
York, afterwards King James VII. which, they 
faid, he was to have carried to France. Theré is 
alfo a ftatue in brafs of the fame King on _horfe- 
back ,; a picture of Oliver Cromwell, another of 
General Monk; both from the life. There is alfo 
2 whole length of that Earl of Kinnoul, who was 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland in the reign of King 
James VI, and King Charles J. with feveral other 
pieces of Italian matters of great value. yc 

Dupplin Caftle is remarkable alfo for the greateft 
defeat the Scots ever received from the Englifh, 
in the reign of Edward Baliol, whom the Englifh 
came. to affift. In this battle eighty of the fa- 
mily of Lindfay perifhed, and of the family of 
Iilav fo many, that the name had been extin- 
eulfhed, had not the chief left his wife with 
child. | ; , 

The prefen® Earl of Kinnoul, when Lord Dup- 
plin, that is to fay, in the life-time of his father, 
made a great figure in the Houfe of Commons, 
being generally chofen to reprefent thé Univerfity 
of Cambridge, for his knowledge and abilities in 
the affairs of Parliament, and was remarkable for 
his benevolent difpofition, and readinefs to da 
good to every worthy man, who had the ho- 
nour of knowing him. His Lordfhip was. his 
Majefty’s Ambaflador Extraordinary at the Court 
of Portugal, 

Abernethy ttands at the fouth-eaft corner of this 
divifion, at the conflux of the river Ern and Tay. 
Ir is an ancient town, was the metropolis of the 
Picts, and a Bifhap’s See, till Pope Sixtus IV. re- 
moved it to St. Andrew’s, int471. It gives title 
of Marquis and Earl to the Duke of Douglas, and 
fome of the family are here interred. Near this 
town, on the public road, ftood that famous mo- 
its. | hument 
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hument, called Clan Macduff’s Crofs, to which, if 
any had recourfe, in cafe of Manflaughter, he was 
to be pardoned on paying a fmall number of cattle, 
if he was within the ninth degtee of the ereat Mac- 
duff, who was the chief inftrument in fubduing the 
tyrant Macbeth. | | 

Carfe of Gowry, is the fifth territory, it hag 
noble fields of corn, and is reckoned the beauti- 
fulleft fpot in England. It extends fourteen miles 
in length, and four in breadth, on the north fide 
of the. Tay, from Dundee to Perth, which is all 4 - 
perfect garden. ae | 

Perth Proper, is the laft divifion of this thire. 
It has the Carfe of Gowry on the north-eaft ; Ans 
gus on the eaft; Strathern on the weft; Athol on 
the north ; and the Frith, or Tay on the fouth. I¢ 
is about twenty miles from north-welt to fouth-eaft, 
and fifteen where broadeft. The chief places of 
note here are, 

Dunkeld, the chief market town of the Highlands, 
agreeably fituate on the north fide of the Tay, after 
ithas received the Almund. It is furrounded with 
pleafant woods at the foot of the Grampian moun- 
tains. There are two ferries over the Tay, with 
boats for men and horfe, always in readinefs at. 
different ends of the town; at either of which 
places the river is exceedingly deep, and the water 
looks quite black at a diftance. King David 
erected this town into a Bifhop’s See, and here was 
formerly a beautiful and maenificent cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Columba; but they were diffolved 
at the reformation, and mott part of the church 
is now in ruins. There is, at prefent, a moft re- 
markable crack all up, and which, in painting, 
would make an entertaining landf{cape. The Duke 
of Athol’s houfe, and this church, makes the ereateft 
part of the town, 
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‘The feat of the Duke of Athol, yt is very 


noble ; the gardens formed by nature. You have 
here variety “of mounts and flats adorned with fta- 
tues, and a neat ereen-houfe; as alfo an handfome 
ftove, with many curious plants in it, fuch as pine- 
apples, torch thiftles, oranges, emp as, é&c. and 
feveral curious coffee-trees, ‘which thrive very well. 
The higheft houfes or huts hereabouts: are ver 

oddly built, they being compofed of clods of peat, 
ftoné and broom. As to chimnies, they are little 
; acquainted with them; there is fometimes a little 
hole left open in the top for the fmoke to go out, 
other times it is in the end, and moft frequently the 
door performs this office. 

Scoon, or Scone, is fituate on the north. bank of 
the Tay, and thought by fome tobe the centre of 
the kingdom. It was formerly famous for the co- 
ronation of the Kings of Scotland here, in the ce- 
lebrated wooden chair, called the Fatal Chair, 
which, with the ftone in. it, was brought away 
from hencé, by the victorious King Edward I. and 
placed:in Weftminfter Abbey, ee it now Is; 
but the Scottifh royal blood {ucceeding to the Eng- 
lith crown, in the perfon of King James I. of Eng- 
land, and. VI. of Scotland, verified the following 
pro} phetic diftich, tho’ at the time it was accounted 
no {mall lof and difgrace to the kindom. The lines 
were thele : , 


Na fallat Fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem: 


Thus tranflated by the Scots : 
Unlefs old prophets fail, and wizards wit decay, 


Were’e’er this {tone is found, the Scots fhall reign 
for ay. 


It 
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It is faid to have been firft dignified by King 
Kenneth, who, having fought a bloody battle here 
with the Picts, in which he gave them a ereat 
overthrow, fat down to reft himfelf upon this 
{tone, after he had been tired. with the laughter of 
the enemy ; upon which his nobles came round him 
to congratulate his fuccefs ; and,in honour to his va- 
flour, crowned him with a Garland of Victory; from 
whence he dedicated the ftone to the coronation of 
all the future King’s of Scotland, hoping from this 
emen, that they fhould, like him, be viétorious over 
all their enemies. 

But the better fort of Scots hiftorians fay, their 
Kings brought it from Ireland into I-Coln-Kill in 
the Liles, and from thence to Scoon, when they had 
fudued the Picts. 

The palace of Scoon, though antiént, is not fo 
much decayed as fome of thole already fpoken of; 
and the Pretender, in the year 1715, found it very 
wéll in repair for his ule. Here he lived and kept 
his court, in all the {tate and appearance of a So- 
vereign. He iffued proclamations, created feveral 
Lords, Knights, and Bithops; and preparations 
were made for crowning him : but as he had never, 
from his landing, gone into any Proteftant church, 
though epifcopal, as many of his adherents ex- 
pected, but conftantly performed his devotions with 
his priefts after the Romifh way ; fo he manifeited 
fuch an invincible reluctance to comply with the 
coronation-oath, that the ceremony, for which feme 
of the Popith ladies even pawned their jewels, was 
put off. An evidence, that the honefty of the 
man overcame the policy of the prince; and the 
greater, as the Pope could have given hima difpen- 
dation, at pleafure, to juftify any breach of the 
oath. But this was fuch a warning to Proteftants 
of what they had to truft to, fhould he have fuc. 
ceeded, that it deferves to be had in perpetual re- 
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membrance. His mock royalty continued but 
twenty days; he being then obliged to quit the 
kingdom, by the advance of the royal army. 

The gallery in this place is the longeft in Scot- 
land. ‘Lhe cieling is painted; but the painting is 
very old. , 

The building is large, the front being above two 
hundred feet ; it has two extraordinary fine fquare 
courts, befides others, which contain the offices, 
outhoufes, &c. The royal apartments are fpacious 
and large, but the whole building is entirely after 
the ancient manner. 

Culrofs isa market town and royal burgh, fa- 
mous for a branch of the iron manufaéture in 
making girdles, i.e. broad round plates, on which 
they bake their oat cakes. Here was formerly an 
abbey, the ruins of which was turned into a 
ftable, but it has been repaired within thefe few 
years by the Earl of Dundonald. Buchanan de- 
derives the name from Cu/, i.e. (in old Scots) the 
back or hind part, and Ro/re, which fignifies a pe- 
nintula. The remains of gentlemen’s feats of long 
ftanding, are every where to be feen, in the erec- 
tion of which houfes, the builders fhewed, that 
they fludied duration preferable to convenience. 
We cannot help comparing paft times with the 
ptefent, in the former of which the grandeur of 
the prince, and the {plendor of the few noble fa- 
mihes were fupported at the expence of the people 
tn general, who (the clergy excepted) laboured 
under the loweft degree of poverty, flavery, and 
ignorance ; whereas now, our traflickers enjoy the 
fruits of their own labour and induftry. © 

Flere is a very noble feat belonging to the Bruces, 
Earls of Kincardine, and is well worth a traveller’s 
notice; and indeed thefe inftances of magnificence 
are fo frequent in Scotland, that were we to dwell 
upon each of them, fuch of our’readers as know 
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nothing of Scotland, would be apt to think we. 
were too pattial in itsfavour. It itis certain, that 
no gentry or nobility in the world formerly ex- 
ceeded the Scotsin noble houtes, and all manner of 
magnificence; as their families, for antiquity of 
defcent ; hardly have any equals in any country on 
on earth. 

Perth is a yoyal burgh, the head town of the 
fheriffdom, and the place where the fheriff keeps 
his court, and is reckoned the fecond town in dic- 
nity in Scotland, It 1s commonly called St. John’s 
town, from aychurch there dedicated to St. John. 
This town is pleafantly fituated in a hollow, be- 
tween two green meadows, which they call the 
Inches, and ferve for bleeching of linen. It has 
three very large ftreets, and many crofs ones, with 
an old wall in ruins, furrounding every fide but 
that bordered by the Tay, which flows on the 
north of the town, where at full tide veffels of 
good burden come up. It formerly hada bridge 
of ftone, which was carried away by an inunda- 
tion. Here was alfo a famous monattery founded 
by King James I. in the year 1430, for the Car- 
thufians. he 

The old town, called Perth, being overflowed b 
the river in 1029, King William of Scotland built 
this near it, but ina mare commodious place. It 
foon became fo wealthy, that Neckam, the poet of 
that age, faid its riches fupported the whole king- 
dom. The parliaments have been often held 
at this town. The Enelith fortified themfelves 
here in the reign of Edward I. and withftood a4 

owerful fiege by King Robert Bruce, who took 
it, and afterwards demolifhed the greateft part of 
the fortification. 

In the rebellion 1715, it was fized by the re- 
bels, who proclaimed the Pretender, and made it 
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the chief place of their arms and rendezvous, till 
' the Duke of Argyle and General Cadogan marched 
acainft them, when they were obliged to fly. 
However, it fo enriched itfelf by the money fpent 
by the concourie of nobility and gentry of both 
parties, that the inhabitants’ were enabled to build 
themfelves many public and private buildings, 
particularly a hew Tolbooth, or Town.- hall. 

The linen trade here 1s oreatly increafed fince 
the act of parliament paifed for the fuppreffing 
printed callicoes, fo that they now fhip off vali 
quantities for Eneland ; they have alfo a confider- 
able trade to the “Baltic and Norway., 

_ The high country behind Perth affords plentiful 
pafture to fheep and black cattle; and the low- 
jands produce abundance of corn. The fir-trees 
and other plantations in its neighbourhood, are very 
great improvements, and no doubt confiderably 
increafe the export from this town, great quantities 
of Boot falmon are taken in its river, 
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HIS fhire is bounded with Cunningham on the 

fouth, the fhire of Dumbarton on the weft, 

from which it is parted by the Clyde ; Lenarkihire 
on the eaft, and Lennox on the north. 

It is called the Barony by way of eminence, be- 
-caufe’ having been the ancient inheritance uF the 
Stuarts before they were Kings, it gave title of 
Baron to the Prince of Scotland before the union, 
as it does now, together with Snowdon in Wales to 
his‘Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. It is 
reckoned thirty miles in length, thirteen in breadth, 
and its area is twohundred and thirty fquare miles. 
The part of it next the Clyde is fruitful and plea- 
‘fant, with afew fmallrifings only,and no mountains, 
but that to the fouth, fouth eaft, and weft, is more 
barren, hilly and moorifh, however, it abounds with 
all neceffaries, and its air is healthful. The nobility 
and gentry of this fhire keep up almoft a conftant’ 
relationfhip by intermarriages. The. convenience 
of the Firth and Clyde, in which there is very fafe 
riding upon all the coafts, has very much pale he 
thefe | parts. It is well watered with many {mall 
rivers, the chief of which are the Cart and the Black 
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Cart, that join together before they fail into the 
Clyde. The Lord Semple was formerly but the 
Earl of Eglington, is now the hereditary Sheriff of 
this county, which, though fmall, is populous, and 
has many gentlemen’s feats. 

At the foot of the New Bridge, which divides 
Glafgow from Renfrew, is Gorbel, a fort of fuburbs 
to Glafzow, on the left is Langfidehill, noted for 
the battle in 1563, which decided the fortune of 
Mary Stuart, and precipitated her into that fatal 
ftep of deferting her country, and flying herfelf into 
an eighteen years of captivity, terminating in the 
lofs of her head, the difgrace of the annals of her 
glorious rival. A little diftance from here, is Cru- 
ikfton Caftle, feated on the fummit of a little hill; 
now a mere fragment, only part of a fquare tower 
remaining of a place of much magnificence, when in 
its full glory. The fituation is delicious, com- 
manding a view of a well cultivated tract, divided 
into a multitude of fertile little hills. 

J his was originally the property of the Crocs,.a po- 
tent people in this country, but in the reign of Mal- 
colm IJ. was conveyed, by the marriage of the 
heirefs, daughter of Robert Decores, into the fa- 
mily of the Stuarts, in after times Earls and Dukes 
of Lenox, who had great poffeffions in thefe parts. 
To this place Henry Darnly retired with his ena- 
moured Queen, and here fame fays, that Mary_ re- 
figned herielf to the arms of her beloved, beneath a 
yew ftill exifting , the fair Queen ftruck a coin on 
the occafion, with the figure of the fatal-tree, ho- 
noured with a crown, and diftinguifhed by the al- 
lufive motto dat gloria vires, &c. 

Pafley or Paifley, a confiderable but irregular 
built town, ftands about two miles from Crusk/ton, 
on the river White Carl, where they fifh for pearls. 
It was erected into a burgh or barony in the year 
1488, and the affairs of the community are managed © 
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by three bailies, of which the eldeft is commonly in 
the commiffion of the peace, a treafurer, a town- 
clerk, and feventeen counfellors, who are annually 
elected upon the firft Monday after Michaelmas. It 
{tands on both fides the river Cart, over which it has 
three ftone bridges, each of two arches; the river 
runs from fouth to north, and empties itfelf into the 
Clyde, about three miles below the town: At {pring 
tides vefiels of forty tuns burthen come up to the 
quay ; and, as the magiftrates are now clearing and 
deepening the river, it 1s hoped ftill greater may get 
up. The communication by water is of ereat im- 
portance to the inhabitants, for fending their goods 
and manufactures to Port-Glafgow and Greenock, 
and, if they chufe it, to Glaigow ; and befides, the 
grand‘canal being finifhed, they have an eafy com- 
munication with the Firth of Forth, as the canal 
joins the Clyde about three or four miles north of 
Paifley. 

Notwithftanding its antiquity, this town was of 
little confequence till within thefe fifty years ; before 
that period fcarce any other manufacture was carried 
on but coarfe linnen checks, and a kind of {triped 
cloth called Bengals; both which have long been 
given up here: While thefe were the only manu- 
factures, the inhabitants feem to have had no turn | 
for enlarging their trade, for their goods were ex- 
pofed to fale in the weekly market, and chiefly 
bought up by dealers from Glafgow; fome of them, 
however, who travelled into England to fell Scotch 
manufactures, picked up a more general knowledge 
oi trade, and having faved a little money, fettled at 
home, and thought of eftablifhing other branches , 
to which they were the more encouraged, as their 
acquaintance in England was like to be of creat ufe 
to them. | | 

About fifty years ago, the making of white ftitch- 
ing threads was firft introduced into the weft country 
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by a private gentlewoman, Mrs, Millar of Bargarran, 
who, very much to her own honour, imported a 
twift-mill, and other neceffary aparatus, from Hol- 
land, and carried on a {mall manufacture in her own 
family; this branch, now of fuch general importance 
to Scotland, was foon after eftablifhed in Parfley ; 
where it has‘ever fince been on the increafe, and has 
now diffufed itfelf over all parts of the kingdom. 
In other places girls are bred to it: here they may 
be rather faid to'be born to it, as almott every family 
makes fome threads, or have made formerly. It is 
generally computed, that, in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, white threads are annually made to the 
amount of from forty to fifty thoufand pounds. _ 

The manufacture of lawns, under various deno- 
minations, is alfo carried on here to a confiderable 
amount, and to-as great perfection as in any part of 
Europe. Vaft quantities of foreign yarn is annually 
imported from France, Germany, &c, for this 
branch, as only the lower priced kinds can be made 
‘of our home manufactured yarn. It is thought the 
lawn branch here: amounts to about feventy thou- 
fand pounds annually. ‘The filk gauze has alfo been 
eftablifhed here, and brought to the utmoft perfec- 
tion; it is wrought to an amazing variety of pat- 
terns, for fuch is the ingenuity of our weavers, that 
nothing’ in theirown branch is too hard forthem. It 
is commonly reckoned that this branch amounts to 
about fixty thoufand pounds annually. 

A manufacture of ribbons has, within thefe twelve’ 
months, been eftablifhed here, and both flowered 
and plain are made,-in every refpect as good as in 
any.placeof England. In thefe different branches 
a great number of people are employed, many of 
them boys and girls, who muft otherwife have been 
idle for fome years, -- It muft be extremely agreeable 
to every man who wifhes well to his country, to fee, 

in the fummer feafon, both fides of the river, and 4 
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great many other fields about town, covered with 
cloth and. threads ; and to hear, at all feafons, as he 
paffes along the ftreets, the induftrious and agree- 
able noife of weavers looms and twift-mills. The 
Jate unfortunate ftagnation of trade has been felt 
here, as well as in ‘moft other parts of the ifland ; 
but it is hoped, if things were a little more fettled, 
trade will revive, and the induftrious artificers be 
again all employed. 

_ Befides thefe general manufactures, feveral others 
of a more local kind are carried on here; there is a 
very confiderable one of hard-foap and _ tallow 
candles, both of which are efteemed excellent of their 
kinds, as the gentlemen concerned {pared no expence 
to bring their manufacture to perfection; their 
candles, efpecially their moulded ones, are reckoned 
the beft and moft elegant that have been made in 
Scotland, and great quantities of them are fent ta 
Iingland and to the Weft-Indies. They are made 
after the Kenfington manner, and with this view 
they had a man from London at very high wages. 
There are alfo two tanning works in town, anda 
copperas work in the neighbourhood. 

Before the year 1735 the whole people in the 
parifh, town and county, faid their prayers. in one 
church, and the reverend and learned Mr. Robert 
Millar difcharged the whole duties of the paftoral 
office for many years without an affiftant ; but fince 
that period the town has increafed fo much, that be- | 
fides the old church, there are now two large ones, 
and two feceding meeting houfes. The church firft 
built, called the Laigh or Low church, is in form of 
a Greek crofs, very well Jaid out, and contains a 
great number of people ; the other, called the Hich 
Church, 1s a very fine building, and, as it ftands on 
the top of a hill, its lofty ftone {pire is feen at a vat 
diftance : the church is an oblong fquare, of eighty- 
two feet by fixty-two, within the walls, built of free. 
gh St e | | {tone, 
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ftone, well {moothed, having ruftic corners, and an 
elegant {tone cornice at top ; though the areas be fo 
Farge, it has no pillars, and the feats and lofts are fo 
well laid out, that, though the church contains about 
three thoufand people, every one of them fees the 
minifter ; 1n the contruction of the roof (which is a 
pavilion, covered with flate, having a platform co- 
vered with lead on the top) there is fomething very 
curious ; it is admired by every man of tafte, and, 
with the whole building, was planned and conduc- 
ted by the late very ingenious Baillie Whyte, of this 
face. The town-houfe 1s a very handfome build- 
ing, of cut-ftone, with a tall {pire, and a clock, part 

of itis lett for an inn, the reft is ufed as a prifon, 
and court-rooms; for hete the fheriff-courts of the 
county areheld. The flefh-market has a genteel 
front, of cut-ftone, and is one of the neateft and 
mo{t commodtious of the kind in Britain; butchers 
meat, butter, cheefe, fifh, wool, and feveral other ar- 
ticles, are fold here by what they call the tron pound 
of twenty-two Englifh ounces and a half. The 
poor-houfe ts a large building, very well laid 
out, and {tands oppofite to the quay, in a fine free 
air ; ttisfupported bya fmall tax, impofed on the 
whabitants quarterly. There are at prefent in the 
houfe above fixty, of which number about thirty- 
frx are boys and girls, who are carefully educated, 
and the boys p ut out to bufinefs at the expence of 
the houfe. Befides thefe, many out-penfioners have 
weekly fupplies. Mott ‘of the mechanics and ar- 
tifucers in town, and feveral others, that fall not un- 
der thefe denominations, have formed themfelves in- 
to focieties, and have eftablifhed funds for the aid of 
their diftreffed members; thefe funds are generally 
well managed, and of very great benefit ta indi- 

viduals, 

The old part of the town runs from eaft ta 
welt upon the fouth flope of a ridge of hills, from 
which 
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which there is a pleafant and very extenfive pro- 
{pect of the city of Glafgow, and the adjacent 
country on all fides, but to the fouthward, where 
the view terminates on a ridge of green hills, aboue 
two miles diftant. . Including the late buildings and 
fuburbs, it is about an Englifh mile long, and 
much about the fame breadth. So late as the year 
1746, bya very accurate furvey, it was found to- 
contain {carce four thoufand inhabitants ; but it is 
now thought to have no fewer than from ten to 
twelve thoufand, all ages included. The Earl of 
Abercorn’s burial place is by much the greateft cu- 
riofity in Paifley ; it is an old gothic chapel, with- 
out pulpit or pew, or any ornament whatever ; but 
has the fineft echo perhaps in the world ; when the 
end-door (the only one it has) is faut, the noife is 
equal to a loud and not very diftant clap of thunder, 
if you ftrike a fingle note of mufic, you hear the 
found gradually afcending, till it dies away, as if at 
an immenfe diftance, and all the while diffufing itfelf 
through the circumambient air: if a good voice 
fings, or a mufical inftrument is well played upon, 
the effect is inexpreffibly agreeable. In this chapel 
is the monument of Marjory Bruce: fhe lies recum- 
bent, with her hands clofed, in the attitude of 
prayer; above was once arich arch, with fculptures 
of the arms, &c. Her ftory is Gingnlar, the was 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, 
Great Steward of Scotland, and mother of Robert 
the lid. In the year 1317, when fhe was big with 
child, fhe broke her neck in hunting near this place, 
the Ceefarian operation was inftantly performed, and 
the child taken out alive; bur the operator chance- 
ing to hurtone eye with his inftrument, occafioned 
the blemifh that gave him afterwards the epithet of 
Blear-eye; and the monument is alfo ftiled that of 
Queen Bleary. Inthe fame chapel were interred 
Elizabeth Muir and Euphemia Rofs, both conforts 
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to the fame Monarch; the farft died before his acé 
ceffion. 

- About half a mile fouth-weft of Paifley, lies 

Maxwelton, a very neat little village, erected 
fince the year 1746, where the manufactures of 
filk gauze is carried on to aconfiderable extent. 

There is fcarce a vettige remaining of the monaf- 
tery founded in 1160, by Walter, fon of Allan, 
** Dapifer Regis Scotia pro anima quondam regis 
David et animaH enrici regis angliz et anima comi- 
tis Henrici et pro falute corporis et animz regis 
Malcolmi et pro animabus omnium parentum meo- 
rum, et benefactorum nec non et mei ipfius falute, 
Ste.” 

The monks, who were inftructed with this 
weighty charge, were firft of the order of Cluniacs, 
afterwards changed to Ciftertians; and laftly, the 
firft order was again reftored. 

The garden wall, a very noble and extenfive one 
of cut ftone, conveys fome idea of the antient 
orandeur of the place: by a rude infcription ftill 
extant, on the north-weft corner, it appears to have. 
been built by George Shaw, the abbot, in the year 
1484, the fame centleinan, who four years after 
procured a charter for the town of Paifley. The 
infeription is too fingular to be omitted : 


They call it the Abbot George of Shaw, 
About myyabby gart make this waw, 

An hundred four Muted fede zear 
Eighty-four the date but weir. 

Pray tor his falvation . 

That laid this noble fundation. 


It now belongs to the Earl of Abercorn, who 
re-purchafed this paternal pein ae of his family 
from the Earl of Dundonnald, 1764. The 
abbey-church, when entire, has bata a grand build- 

ing, 
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ing, in form of acrofs; the great north window js 
a hoble ruin, the arch very lofty, the middle pillar 
wonderfully light, and ftill entire ; only the chancel 
now remains, which jis divided into a middle and 
two fide aifles ; all very lofty pillars, wich gothic 
arches; above thefe are another range of pillars, 

much larger, being the fesment of a circle, and 
above a row of arched niches, from end to end ; 
over which the roof ends in a fharp point. The 
outfide of the building is decorated with a profu- 
fion of ornaments, efpecially the great weft and 
north doors, than which fearce any thing lighter 
or richer can be imagined. 

But notwithftanding popery and epifcopacy were 
expelled this country, yet fuperf{tition and credu- 
lity kept fully poffeffion in thefe parts. In 1607 
twenty poor wretches were condemned for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft, and five aétually 
fuffered at the ftake on the roth of June in the 
fame year. So deep was the folly of excefs in be- 
lief rooted here, that full credit feems to have 
been given to an account that one of the con- 
demned (a wizzard) was ftrangled in his chair by 
the devil, we tuppofe, leaft he fhould make a con- 
feffion to the detriment of his fervice. 

The .veltiges of the Roman camp at Paifley, 
are at prefent almoft annihilated of the outworks 
mentioned by Caden, there are no traces of any, ex- 
cepting one, for at aplace called Coftle-head, are 
ftill lett a few marks, but nothing entire. There 
has been a military road leading to the campy 
which is fuppofed to have been the Vanduara of 
Ptolemy. : 

In the road from hence towards Renfrew, is @ 
mots or tumulus, with a fofle round the bafe and 
a fingle {tone erected on the top. Near this place 
was defeated and flain Sumerled, Thane of Argyle, 
whd, in 1169; witha great army of banditti, col- 
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lected from Ireland and other parts, landed im 
the Bay of St. Laurence, and led them in rebellion 
again{t Malcolm HI. 

Renfrew, isthe fhire town, and a royal burgh, 
now an inconfiderable place, upon which the an- 
cient Barons had their habitations. It is a fmall, 
but ancient town. Robert the Second had a pa- 
lace here, which ftood on a piece of ground of 
about half an acre, {till caNed the Caftle-hill, but 
nothing remains but the ditch that furrounded it. 
This monarch firft made Renfrew an independant 
fheriffdom, far before it was joined to that of 
Lanerk. 

Longfide is noted for the appearance of an old 
Roman camp on the top of the hills, and for the 
defeat of the army of Mary Queen of Scots, by 
the Proteftant nobility, under the Earl of Murray, 
Regent for the young King, her fon. 

Greenock, a handiome well built town on the 
Firth of the Clyde, where it receives its river, 
has a good harbour, and is noted for being the 
feat of the weft herring fifhery. It is an excel- 
lent road for fhipping to and from Glafgow, 
juft as the Downs is with regard to London, and 
has a cafthe to command it. ‘Here are many rich 
trading families, and the place is noted for coed. 
feamen, and excellent pilots. Near this place is 
Crawfold Dyke, where are fome good houfes. 

Gowrock, is a {mall town and cattle, at the weft 
end of a bay on the Firth. 
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FHS fhire, which commands a profpect of 
both the Weftern and German Oceans, com- 
prehends the fhires of Tayn and Cromartie. ‘The 
former includes the greater part of Rofs, with the 
Ifles of Sky, Lewis and Herais ; the latter a {mall 
part of Rofs, lying on the fouth fide of Cromartie 
Frith. 

The fhire of Rofs in general including Tayn and 
Cromartie, as above, has the Weftern Sea and 
part of the Ifle of Sky on the weft; Invernefs, 
and part of that ifland on the fouth; Strathnaver 
and Sutherland on the north and north-eaft; and 
Cromartie and Murray Firth on the eaft. It takes 
up the whole breadth of the ifland, and is much 
indented by bays, of both {eas, efpecially the 
Weftern. The form is very irregular, becaufe it 
is much contracted on the north-eaft and fouth by 
the neighbouring counties. It is above fifty miles 
from north to fouth, on the weft fide, and about 
fixty where longeit, from eaft to weft, but unequal 
both ways. | 

It is for moft part mountainous, and woody te- 
wards the Weltern Ocean; but on that fide next ta 
the German feait is better cultivated; is more fruitful 
in corn, better than could be expected fe far north, 

as 
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as are alfo its fruit and herbs, and abounds with 
afture. The ftrathes, or vallies, near the rivers 
are full of wood, particularly upon Charnon, and 
the Water of Broan, and near Alfaring there are 
ereat woods of fir, fome of which are fifteen or 
twenty milesin length, It feeds preat numbers of 
black-cattle, theep, horfes, goats, and deer, is well 
fupplied with frefh-water fifh by its lakes: and 
rivers, and has abundance of fea and land fowl. 

The jocks on the weft coaft abound with her- 
rings in the feafon, particularly Loch Ew, which 
is divided into.two parts, one of them a bay of the 
fea, and the other a frefh-water lake, about nine 
miles where longeft, and three where broadeft. There 
are great woods on the fide of it, where abundance 
of iron was formerly made. 

Loch Bryan, on the South coaft is another Bay, 
that runs ten miles up the country, is three miles 
broad at the mouth, and is famous for herrings ; 
it receives many rivers, and en the north fide are 
many villages. | 

Coygach, and Affat, are two diftinét diftriés 
north from here; Coygach and Strath Kennand, 
bounds the north fide of the bay, it is a forfeited 
eltate, and unalienably annexed to the crown, 
The commiffioners give all poffible encouragement 
to the tenants; and have power to grant larger 
jeafes than the lairds are inclined to do, which 
keeps the people under the government contented, 
and banifhes from their mind all thoughts of emi- 
eration, : 

The people here are kind and hofpitable, the 
country mountainous, but abounds with deer and 
other cattle. There are feveral gentlemen’s feats 
towards the coaft, and promontories with large 
rocks of marble and lime-ftone, of ftupendous 
height, <nd generally of a conoid form. 
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The middle part of the fhire, called Ardrofs, is 


mountainous, and fcarce inhabited, but left for 
pafturage. “The north-eaft parts on the river Okel 
and Canon and Firth of Tay, are now pretty fruitful, 
and abounds with villages. This Firth runs up 
the eaft fide of the. fhire near twenty-Sve miles, 
as faras the Cape of Tarbut, divides Rofs from 
Sutherland, and is above feven miles broad at the 
mouth, but unfafe for navigation by reafon of the 
quickfands. 3 

Ardmanach is part of the peninfula betwixt the 
bays of Cromartie and Murray, thirteen miles and 
an half from eaft to weft, and five and an half 
from north to fouth, where broadeft. It has feveral 
hich mountains, both pleafant and fruitful. It was 
a Barony which formerly gave title to the fecond 
fon of the Kings of Scotland. 

Straithcarron is an inland traét of this fhire, fo 
called from the river which divides it, It is a 
woody country, efpecially in firs, and abounds in 
horfes and black cattle, 

The fheriffdom of Rofs, which is of late-crea- 
tion, isin the gift of the crown, and the county 
had formerly its own Earls, generally known in 
hiftory by the ftyle of the Lord of the Ifles, a dif- 
tance from the feat of royalty, and the turbulence | 
of the times, which gave their monarch full em- 
ploy. They exercifed a regal power, and often 
affumed the title. Jt was annexed to the crown in 
the time of James III. 
~The laft diftrict, on the fouth-weft, is G/en- 
Eitchey, or Glen Ely, the paternal eftate of the late 
Earl of Seaforth, whofe chief feat is called Caffle- 
Vlendowen, lying in an ifland in a narrow Frith, 
The late Earl Seaforth was chief of the ancient and 
noble tamily of Mackenzie, who had large poffef- 
fions in this fhire, till the fame were forteited by 

the 
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the rebellion of the late Earl, who was defeated at 
Glenchil, in this diftrict, together with the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardin, and others, in 1719, and a 
body of Spaniards that came with them from Spain, 
made prifoners ; but the Marguis and other High- 
Jand gentlemen efcaped by fea. . 

Mr. Pennant gives the following account of this 
valley, and its curiofities : 

“* At a fall diftance from the houfe of Mr. 
Macleod, the Minifter, are the remains of a mine 
ot Black-lead, neglected, becaufe of the poverty of 
the lead found near the furface. A poor kind of 
bog of iron ore is found here. 

Above the manre on the top of the hill, isa 
Britifh fortrefs, dyked round with ftone, and in the 
middle is a veftige of a circular enclofure, perhaps 
of a building, the fhelter of the officers. Within 
fight is another of thefe retreats, which are called 
in the Erle, Ba-dbun, or the place of refuge. 

_. * Dhe-yalley is now the property.of Mr. Mac- 
Jeod, of Dunvegan, acquired by .a marriage of an 
anceitor with a daughter of ,Lord Biffet. The 
parifh 1s of va{t extent, and comprehends Kno- 
diart. and North-Morar... Glenelg has near feven 
hundred inhabitants,. all. Proteftants: the. other 
two diltricts are almoft entirely of the popifh per- 


ad 


fuahon.. The reader who has the curiofity to know 
the number of, Roman, Catholics in thefe parts of 
North Britain, may,.know from the report made 
by the gentlemen appointed by the General Affem- 
bly, in.4760,, to wilit thefe remote Highlands, and 
tie Febrides, jfor the purpofe of enquiring into 
the ftate of religionun thofe parts. 2... 
an ° “ ; i or way le ee . ; 
“ This part of Glenelg is..divided into two 
1" ~y ee ame 3 
vaiiies; Glen-more, .where, the barracks are, from 
which is a military soad of fifty-one miles extent, 
yeaching to Fert-Augufus the other is Glen-beg, 
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The parifh fends out a confiderable number of 
cattle: thefe vallies would be fertile in corn, was it 
not for the plague of rain, which prevents tillage 
to fuch a degree, that the poor inhabitants feel the 
fame diftreffes as their neighbours. 

“* Going back by the barracks to Glen-beg, to 


vifit the celebrated edifices attributed to the ~. 


Danes: the firft is placed about two miles from 
the mouth of the valley. The more entire fide 
appears oF a moft elegant taper form: the prefent 
height is thirty feet fix inches; but in 1722, fome 
Goth purloined from the top, feven feet and an 
half, under pretence of applying the materials to 
certain public buildings. By the appearance of 
fome ruins that now lie at the bafe, and which 
have fallen off fince that time, I believe three feet 
more may be added to the height, which will make 
the whole about forty-one. 

The whole is built with dry walls, but the 
eourfes moft beautifully difpoied. On one fide 
is a breach of at leaft one quarter of the circum- 
ference. The diameter within is thirty-three feet 
and an half, taken at the diftance of ten feet from 
the bottom : the wall in that part is feven feet four 
inches thick, but is formed thinner and thinner 
‘till it reaches the top, whofe breadth was not 
meafured. ‘This infide wall is quite perpendicular, 
fothat the inner diameter muft have been equal 
from top to bottom: but the exterior wall flopes, 
encreafing in thicknefs till it reaches the ground, 

In the thicknefs of the wall were two galleries ; 
one at the lower part about fix feet two inches 
high, and two feet five at the bottom, narrowing 
to the top; flagged, and alfo covered over with 
great flat ftones. This gallery ran quite round, 
and that horizontally, but was divided into apart- 
ments: in one place with fix flags, placed equi- 
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diftant from each other; and were acceffible abowe 
by means of a hole from another gallery : into the 
dower were two entrances (before the ruin of the 
other fide there had been two others) above each 
of thefe entrances were a row of holes, running 
up to the top, divided by flags, appearing, like 
fhelves: near the top was a circle of projecting 
ftones, which probably were intended to hold the 
beams that formed the roof: above is another 
hole like the former. None of thefe openings pafs 
through, for there is not the leaft appearance of 
any window nor opening on the outfide wall, All 
thefe holes are fquare ; are too {mall to admit the 
human body, fo were probably defigned to lodge 
arms, and different other matters, fecure from wet 
or harm. 

“© Over the firft gallery was another, divided 
from it only by flags. ‘This alfo went round, but 
was free from any feparation : the height was five 
feet fix; only twenty inches wide at bottom. 
This was allo covered with flags at top. 

“ At a diftance above, in the broken fides 
of the wall, was another hole; but it feems too 
{mall for a gallery. The afcent was not fafe, fo 
could not venture up. The height was taken 
by a little boy, who icrambled to the top. 

«© The entrance was a fquare hole, on the weft 
fide : before it were the remains of fome building, 
with a narrow opening that led to the door. Al- 
moft contiguous to this entrance, or portico, was a 
circle formed of rude ftones, which was called the 
foundation of the Druids houfes. It probably 
was formed for fome religious purpofe. 1 was told 
there were many others of this kind {cattered over 
the valley. 

*¢ At lefs than a quarter of a mile diftant from 


this, ftands the fecond tower, on a little flat on 
the 
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the fide of the hill. The form is miliary, but.the 
number of galleries differ : here, are three ;,.the 
loweft goes entirely round ; bur at the ,ealt end is 
an aperture now of a {mall depth, but once of fuch. 
extent that the goats which , fheltered: in. it were 
often loft : on that account the entrance is filled 
with ftones. This is fix feet high, four feet two 
inches broad, and flagged above and below. 

“ A fecond gallery was of the fame height, 
but the breadth of the floor only three feet five. 

“S The third gallery was of fuch difficult, 
accefs, that I did not attempt to Pet. tpn it, 
was fo narrow and low, that it was with diffi- 
culty that the child who climbed to it could 
creep through, vine 

““-The prefent height of this tower js only 
twenty four, feet five inches ; the diameter thirty; 
the thicknets of the lower part of the wall twelve 
feet four. 

‘ 1 could not perceive any traces of the winding’ 
{tairs mentioned. by Mr. Gordon: but as. thefe 
buildings: have fuffered greatly -fince that gentle- 
man faw them, I have no doubt of his ac- 
curacy. — 4B 

“* Thefe were in all probability places of de. 
fence ; but it, is difficult to fay any thing-on, the 
fubject of their origin, or by what nation they 
were erected. They are called here Caifteal Teilbah, 
or, the Caftles of Tei/ba, built by a mother for 
her four fons, as tradition, delivered in this tran{= 
lation of four Erfé lines, informs ; 


My four fons a fair clan, 

I left in the ftrath of one olen ; 
My Malcomb, my lovely Chonil, 
My Delve, my Troddan. ora 
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<= 'T here had been two others, now totally de- 
molifhed, and each named after her children. Mr. 
Gordon mentions others of this kind; one at Glen- 
‘dunin, two at Eafter-Fearn, and two or three in 
Lord Reay’s country ; one of which is called the 
Dune of Dornadilla, from an imaginary prince, 
who reigned two hundred and fixiy years before 
the Chriftian era. ‘This appears to be fo well 
defcribed by an annonymous writer in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, that it will poffibly be acceptable 
to the reader to find it copied. 
‘¢ Inthe moft northern part of Scotland, called 
Lord Reay’s country, not far from Tongue, and 
near the head of the river which runs into the 
North Sea at Loch-Eribol, is the remains of a 
{tone tower, which I apprehend to be a Druidic 
work, and to be the greateft piece of antiquity in 
this ifland. It is furprizing that it is fo little known 
even to the natives of that country: I do not re- 
member to have ever feen it mentioned by, any book 
whatever; nor do I recollect whether Mr. Pennant 
has received any: information concerning it. This 
rower is called by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
the Dune of Dornadilla. It is of a circular form, 
and now nearly refembling the fruftum of a cone; 
whether, when perfect, it “terminated in a point, I 
cannot pretend to gucts; but it feems to have been 
formerly higher, by the rubbifh which lies round 
it. Ye is built of ftone, without cement, and I 
take it to be between twenty and thirty feet high 
ftill, The entrance 1s by a very low and narrow 
door, to pais through which one is obliged to 
{Loop Bee a but, perhaps, the ground may have 
been raifed much finee the firft ereétion. 
_ * When one is got m, and placed in the centre, 
it is open over head. All round the fides of the 
walls are ranged {tone fhelves, one above another, 
like 
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like the fhelves in a circular beaufait, reaching from 
-near the bottom tothe top. The fiones which coms 
pofe thefe fhelves are fupported chiefly by the ftones 
which form the walls, and which projeét all round 
jutt in that place where the fhelves are, and in no 
others: each of the fhelves is feparated into feveral 
divifions, as in a book-cafe. There are fome re- 
mains of an aukward itair-cafe. What ufe the 
fhelves could be applied to I cannot conceive. Je 
could not be of any military ufe from its Gtuation 
at the bottom of a {loping hill, which wholly com- 
mands it. The moft learned among the inhabitants, 
{uch as the gentry and clergy, who all fpeak the 
Irifh language, could give no information or tra- 
dition concerning its ule, or the origin and mean-. 
ing of its name. But fome years fince I happened, at 
an auction of booksin London, to look intoaFrench 
book, containing Gaulifh antiquities, and there I faw 
a print of the remains of a Druidic temple in France, 
which greatly refembles the tower I am fpeaking 
of, having like fhelves in it. And, reading a late 
pamphlet on the antiquity of the Irifh language, I 
think I can partly trace the origin of the name 
Dornadilla. At page 24, the author fays, that Dorn 
means a round ftone, fo that abdorn would mean the 
round ftone of the priefts; za is of, and Di is God. 
At page 45, he fays, in the laft line, wlla means a 
place of devotion; fo that Dor-na-Di-ulla will fionify 
the round ftone place of the worfhip of Gods or per- 
haps it might allude to fome round ftone preferved 
within as a facred emblem of divinity. 

This fhire has fome mountains fo high, that 
they are covered with fnow all the year round. 
There is one clan in this fhire called the. Frafers, 
that never joins with the reft, becaufe once the 
clan Ronald cut off fo many of them, thar if 
eighty gentlemen of them had not left their wives 
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with child, . the whole clan had been extinct. 
‘Thete* were three peers’ of this clan, the Lords 
Lovat, Salton, and Erafers. coe : 

Phe:-chieé places are, | 

‘ Chaniberie, or Chanorié, a’ market town, oe 
cailed from the College of Canons Regular, which’ 
flourifhed there. It was the See of a’ Bifhop, and’ 
had a*ftately cathedral, and a caftle where the 
Bifhop dwelt. Here'the late Earl of Seaforth had’ 
a noble houfe: 

The town, whieh is the feat of a Prefbytery, 
ftands on the peninfula betwixt the bay of Cro: 
martie and’ Murray, among pleafant’ hills that are 
very fruitful, and has a ferry over the Firth into’ 
Murray. ‘Phe great mountain Weeves dies to the 
north of it. 

Dingwell, at the bier of ‘the Frith of Cro- 
marty, is a market'town, a royak burgh, and the 
feat of Prefbytery. This Frith is capacious enough 
to contain all the fleets in Europe, land-locked, fo 
that it would. be of great advantage ‘to us for vic- 
tualling and cleaning our fhips, in cafe of a war 
with any of the Princes inthe Baltic. ” aye 

F ayneis another market town, and a royal Burl | 
Ttis' fituate ina fruitful country, and the feat of x 
Prefbytery. In the popifh times here. was a church 
dedicated to St. Dorothéa, to which the people went 
in. pilgrimage. It is tolerably well inhabited, and 
hasia pretty g good trade, by teafon of its commu: 
nication with the Weftern Iflands, and fori its Be 
ifhery. 

Fochon, is another royal burgh, ath a caftle 
belon; ging to the late Earl OF Seatorth. 
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apakdlsis a fheriffdom, hereditary in the family of 

Douglas, who is called the Sheriff of Teviot- 
dale, which name it: owe’ <to:the river Teviot, that. 
runs through ic. It is divided into Peviotdale, Lid- 
defdale; and Eufdale or Efkdale. The whole con- 
ftituting that»which is called. in law-writings, the 
fhire of Roxburgh ; itis thirty miles from Ridding- 
burn.on the eaft to Annandale on the weft;and fit- 
teen in breadth, from’ the border to the Blue Cairn 
in Landermoor.. It is bounded on the eaft with 
Northumberland; on7 the fouth-eaft with part’ of 
Cumberland.; ‘on the fouth and fouth-weft with An- 
nandale ; on the weft with Teviotdale; andon the 
north with the Merfe and Lauderdale. 

Itis fruitful in pafturageand good corn, efpe. . 
cially oats, of which great quantities are carried to 
England, and abounds with fheep, large black cattle 
and horfes. It has many mountains, whereof the 
moft eminent are at Calkrow, from which runs a 
tract of hills weftward, dividing England from 
Scotland, and in many places paffable. Some of 
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them are very high, but furnifhed with excellent 
grafs, and they haye plenty of lime and freeftone, 
The inhabitants have always been noted for a 
warlike people, and their county joining to Eng- 
land en dry marfhes, was frequently the theatre of 
conliderable actions, by which the Scots and Kerrs 
or Cars, as they write their names in Northumber- 
Jand, the greaic{t families in this county, advanced 
them{clves to greatgrandeur, for with the neighbour- 
ing fhire of Berwick, they could raife ten thoufand 
horfe in twenty-four hours time. 
Here are many ancient families of diftinétion, ‘and 
entlemens feats, which before the union were built 
in form of caftles. On the borders of this fhire, are 
thote called the Debatable Lands, that were formerly 
claimed by the borderers of each nation ; but after 
the union, adjudged to the Scots by King James 
Vibive F to, fitnale sax boils TS 
_ Lhe towns of chief note here are. AOA. i 
Jedburgh, a royal burgh, fituate on the confluence 
of the Tety and Jed, from the laft of which it takes 
its name... Itisa pretty large town, well inhabited 
and frequented, and the featofa prefbytery. thas. 
a.good market for corn and” cattle, and -an annual 
fair, Heré as: a handfome’ church. and town-hall, 
where thetheriff keeps his courts: This was-one of 
the towns that fuffered in the rebellion of 1715,'and 
its public buildings, bridges, ftreets and other works, 
were fo.much-out of repair,’ that for thefe reafons, 
and for the inhabitants to. ereét work-houfes, &c. - 
far the manufacture of coarfe wool, for whicly it is 
conveniently fituate, an act was pafied im 1720, im- 
poling a duty of two-pennies Scots upon every: pint 
of Scots ale, &c. vended within this town and’ its 
liberties, for the above purpofe. 
Kel/o, a burgh or barony, the feat of a prefbytery, 
a great thoroughfare from Edinburgh to Newecaftle, 
and a laige beautiful town, pleafantly fituate on the 
nis nee borders 
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borders of England, by the river Tweed.. .:Itrhas 
‘the beft trade in this part of the country, anda very 
good market ina large fquare, with very handfome 
houfes round it, fome good ftreets and ,a: parifh 
church, the remains of an ancient abbey, founded 
fort he Ciftertian monks by King David I. TheDuke 
of Roxburgh, who is Lord of the town, ‘has ahoufe 
in it, and a noble feat called Tebeus, with pleafant 
gardens,* near the influx of the: Teviot into the 
Tweed; and on both fides of the river, there are 
fine feats and gardens of perfons of quality, which 
are a great ornament to the town; and the ruins of 
the ancient caftle of Roxburgh, lies a.mile to.the 
north-weft. There is a ford’ through the Tweed 
a little below the town, The Tweed does not part 
England from Scotland at this place, it being Scors 
ground on this fide of it for four miles at leaft ; and 
the further weft it runs, the wider is. their territory 
on the fame fide. , SARST ¢ 

Melrofs or Mailrofs is the feat of a prefbytery, 
fituate on the banks of the river Tweed, where an 
abbey was founded in the year 1136, and poffedied 
by the Bernardine monks, fo called from St. Bernard 
a Burgundian, who entering the monaftry of Cifter- 
tians, proved fo ftrict an obferver of monaftic difci- 
pline, that the regulars of the aforefaid order took 
their order from him. 

Bede mentions it in his time as a monattery, 
fays, the abbot of it being tranflated to Lindisfern, 
it was rebuilt or repaired by King David, after it had 
been ruined by the wars, during which it was fome- 
times in the hands of the Saxons, and at other times 
in the hands of the Scots. This occafioned the di- 
verfity, not to fay contradiction in the Englifh and 
Scots manufcripts of that hiftory of Scots and Eng- 
lifh affairs, faid to have been wrote by the monks of 
this abbey. 

F his 
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‘This abbey appears by ‘its ruins to have been’ 
one of the neateft and nobleft in Europe. It is 
alfo noted for the fepulchral munuments of the 
great family of Douglas, and particularly James, 
called the Black Douglas, who died of his wounds 
at the battle of Otterburn, where the victory over 
- the Enelifh was chiefly obtained by ‘his perfonal 
walour. The great window over the gtcat cate of 
the abbey, was larger than that of York Min- 
dter, and-round the top, ‘the’ ftatues of our 
Saviour and the twelve Apoftles. ‘Ihe choir was 
an hundred and forty feet long. It had very great 
revenues, and a fheep walk for four miles, on. the 
fineft green downs in the world. | 

Roxburgh, was anciently a royal burgh, contain- 
ing feveral parifhes and {chools ; but by reafon of 
the wars between ‘the two nations, the caftle was 
razed, the town ruined, and the royalty tranfmitted 
to Jedburgh, | | 
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THIS vis “alfo called the Sheriffdom of Eltric-. 
Foreft, from the river Eltric that runs thro” 
it, (which, with Yarrow and Gallawater, are the 
principal rivers of the county) and from its being 
formerly covered all over with woods, which were well 
furnifhed with harts, hinds, and falldw- deer, but 
“now they are in a great meafure deflroyed. On 
the north it is bounded partly by Tweedale, and 
partly by the regality of Stow in Mid- Lothian 5 
on the eaft and fouth by Teviotdale, and partly by 
Annandale. It has mountains, which feed preat 
flocks of fheep and black cattle, with which they 
maintain a good trade to England ; and the vallies 
onits rivers produce corn and hay. Mr. Achinfon 
in a manufcript treatife of the metals of Scotland, 
fays, that in Glangeber Water in this fhire, and 
Other places, pieces of gold have been found in 
the fhape of bird’s eyes and égos.. Here,are feve- 
ral gentlemen’s feats. Mr. Camden commends the 
inhabitants for their frugality and fobriety, and 


takes notice that their men are generally ftrone. 
QO : ‘The 
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The chief place in this fhire is — , 

Selkirk, from which the fhire has its name; it is 
a royal burgh, fituate on the bank of the river 
Eltrick, It, is the feat of a Prefbytery, and where 
the fheriff keeps-his courts. It has a weekly mar- 
ket, feveral fairs, and a handfome parifh-church. 
The chief manufacture carried on here is in fhoes 
and boots. 

Philiphaugh and Gallafhiels, are two other towns, 
which poffefs nothing remarkable enough to de- 
tain us. 


The SHIRE of STIRLING, 
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- has part of Lennox and Clydefdale on the 


wefl ; part of Clackmannanshire and the Forth - 


on the eaft ; Monteith on the north; and Lothian 
on the eaft and fouth-eaft. Some authors fay it is 
twenty miles where longeft, and twelve miles over 
where broadeft. It abounds with corn, coals, 
black cattle, fheep, and horfes, and is well fupplied 
with falmon and other fifh, by the Forth and other 
rivers. The fouth part is hilly, but that which 
fies upon the Forth is very fertile, and abounds 
with coal. The fheriffdom was hereditary in the 
family of the Earls of Linlithgow, till the laft of 

them 
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them forfeited it by his rebellion againft King 
George I. . | 

Stirling, the capital of the county, to which it 
alfo gives name, Is a royal burgh, where the theriff 
keeps his courts. The town ftands upon the de- 
{cent of a fteep rock, at the foot of which there 
runs the Forth, and it takes its name from the 
Saxon word, Ster, which fignifies a hill, and Lin, 
a water, 

The fituation of this town greatly refembles 
Edinburgh, with the caftle on a hill, floping down 
both fides. It is enclofed with a wall, except to- 
wards the north, where it is bounded with the 
river Forth, over which it has a ftone bridge, with 
an iron gate, and four ftately arches; and a little 
below it is an haven. The tide flows above feven 
oreightmiles beyond the bridge, and fhips of burden 
come up to it. — 

This town is ancient, and together with Dum- 
barton, is the defence of the Lowlands againft the 
Highlands, for, as it is properly obferved, Dum- 
barton is the lock of the Highlands, and Stirling- 
caftle keeps the key. 

The Church ts a fpacious building, but not col- 
legiate. It ftands in the upper part of the town, 
and has a very high tower. “There was formerly a 
church, or rather collegiate chapel, in the caftle, 
and likewife a private chapel, or oratory, in the 
palace, for the royal family ; but they have been 
long difufed. 

Joining to the church, on the top of the hill, is 
a ‘very neat hofpital for decayed merchants, after 
the manner of that at Dundee. It was founded by 
James Cowen, Merchant, and very richly endowed. 
His {tatue, as big as the life, is at the top of the 
gate, with an in{cription from the 25th of St. Mat- 
thew, the 35th verfe. © And in the garden of this 

rid hofpital 
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hofpital.is a pleafant bowling-green for the ufe. of 
the gentlemen and merchants.° bes niagee 
The caftle is, not fo-very difficult of accefs. as 
that at Edinburgh, but is efteemed equally {trong ; 
for the works are able to mount more cannon, and 
there. is a battery, that commands the bridge, which 
is of the utmott importance, and feems to have 
been the main end and purpofe for which it. was 
erected. The walls and all the outworks, are fo 
firm, that they feem in as good condition as if they 
had been lacehy bites oy es ee 
he rebels in the year. 1745, fummoned, this 
caftie and town to fuirender. It was defended by 
that gallant old officer, Lord. Blakeney, who .an- 
iwered, That he would defend the place to the laft 
extremity, and that as he had lived, he was deter- 
mined to die a man of honour.: The town having 
jurrendered to the rebels upon treaty, they again 
fummoned the caftle, but with no :better fuccefs 
than before, on which they determined to form a, 
regular fiege again{t it, with all the artillery they 
were pofieifed of ; but the King’s forces coming to, 
tne relief of the caftle, attacked the rebels, and 
drove chem off the field. so ak cia 
ihe rebels (on the retiring of the King’s forces: 
to Linlithgow, to avoid the inclemency of the. wea- 
tner) returned to Stirling, and again fummoned the 
callie; the General repeated what he had before 
told them. Upon this they began. to erect two 
new batteries, one upon Gowan-hill, within forty. 
yards of- the caftle, and one upon ‘Lady’s-hill, upon 
which they propofed to mount what battering can- 
non they had, viz. two. eighteen pounders, two 
fixteen pounders, and three twelve pounders, and 
while this was doing, they continued firing upon, the 
caitle with {mall arms, which did little mifchief, 
tho’ at the fametimeit expofed their menextremely ; 
and they fufféred by the fire of the caftle very 
sis.“ 2 SE oa 5c a a ar 
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feverely, which put them’ more. and more out of 
humour with the fiege, to which the fcarcity of 
provifions nota little contributed, and the arrival 
of the Duke of Cumberland at Edinburgh, who 
immediately fent forces to diflodge the enemy, 
obliged them to make a hafty retreat, having blown . 
up a great magazine of powder and ball they had 
in the church of St. Ninian, and broke down the 
bridge to prevent the King’s forces from purfuing 
them. 

- Here are many noble monuments of the amazing 
grandeur of the Scottifh Kings, that are crumbling’ 
into duft. . Here is a fine palace built by King 
James V. anda parliament-houfe fuperior to that 
of Weftmintter. | | 
The palace and royal apartments are all in 
decay, and likely to continue fo. This is at 
prefent alfo the fate of the palaces of Linlith- 
gow, Falkland, Dunfermling, and all the other 
royal houtes.in Scotland, Holy-rood-houfe at Edin- 
burgh excepted. . i 
In the park adjoining to the caftle were formerly 
larce gardens, Che figure of the walls and grafs- 
plats is ftill plainly to be feen. Risk 
. The park here 1s large and walled about, as.moft 
of the parks in. Scotland are; but there is little or. 
no wood init. The Earls of Mar, of the name of 
Erfkine, who claimed to. be hereditary keepers of 
the King’s children, and of this caftle, had an houle 
at the upper end of the town, very finely fituated 
for profpect, but not for fecurity, being too, near, 
the caftle; for were the caftle ever to fuffer a clofe. 
fiege, and be vigoroufly defended, this houfe would 
run a great rifque of being demolifhed on one -fide 
or other: befides this nearnefs to the caftle makes 
the fite more. confufed. to the eye. The ruins of 
this houfe are ftill ‘to be feen; from whence it ap 
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ars to have been a noble fabric, and worthy of 
a lord of the firft rank. ' 

From a pretty little flower garden upon one of the 
baftions on the north fide of the cattle, is a moft 
agreeable profpeét over the valley, and of the mean- 
ders, turnings, or reaches of the river Forth, which 
are extremely beautiful. They are fo fpacious, 
and return fo near themfelves with fo regular and 
exact a {weep, that, it is faid, the like to it is not 
to be feen in Britain, and, perhaps not in Europe, 
efpecially in fo large a river. The Seine, indeed, 
between Paris and Roan, fetches a fweep fomething 
like thefe, and fome miles longer; but then it is 
but one: whereas here are three double reaches, 
which make fix returns together, and each of them > 
above three Scots milés.in length ; and as the bows 
are almoft equal for breadth, as the reaches are for 
length, it makes the figure complete, Itis a truly 
admirable fight, and continues from a little below 
the great bridge at Stirling to Alloway, the feat of 
the Earls of Mar. The torm of this winding may 
be conceived by the length of the way; for it is 
twenty-four miles froni Stirling to Alloway by 
water, and hardly four miles by land: : 

‘One would think thefe large windings of the 
ftream would very much check the tide; but, on 
the contrary, we found the tide of flood makeup 
very ftrong under Stirling-bridge, though it does 
not How above feven’ or eight miles farther: for 
rhe ftream grows natrow apace, and the rapid cur- 
rent of all rivers in ‘this country checks the tide, 
whed at comes into narrow limits. Vhe fame 
is) the’ cafe in the Tyne at Neéweaftle, and the 
weed at Berwicks in’beth of which, though the 
tide flows as ftrong in at the mouth of thefe rivers 
as in this, yet thé navigation goes not near fo 
far up. | : ; 
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- There is a very confiderable manufacture at Stir~ 

_ ling for ferges or fhallcons, which they make and 
dye very well; nor has the Englifh manufa@ure 
for fhalloons broken in fo much upon them, as it 
was apprehended it would. This manufa@ure BS. 
a great fupport to the poor people that are em- 
ployed in it, who are thereby enabled to: live very 
comfortably. 

About half a mile from Stirling was the Abbey 
of Cambufkenet, the ftones of which were carried 
away by the Earl of Mar, who was prior of it, but 
turned Proteftant at the reformation, to build the 
palace before mentioned. King James III. lies 
buried near thefe ruins. 

At Bannockburn, in its neighbourhood, there was 
a battle, the greateft that ever was fought betwixt 
the Englifh and the Scots, wherein Edward the 
Second’s vaft army, the fineft that England had 
ever fent out, was routed, and the King himfelf 
is faid to have narrowly efcaped in a boat; But 
how he could fave himfelf in this manner (as Cam- 
den {ays) is a little beyond comprehenfion, there 
being no river near that had any boats in it, bur 
the Forth, and then the King muft have fled 
north, where it is certain he made his utmoft expe- 
dition to England. He might indeed shave made 
ufe of a boat at the Tweed, but that was at leaft 
fifty miles from the field of battle. - , 

This place was alfo remarkable for the execrable 
murder of King James III. whofe young fon was 
by fome difcontented nobles worked up to this 
impious deed. But when his under{ftanding ripened, 
he faw the action jn its proper leht, and was fo 
greatly affected by it, that he did penance for. it 
ever after, by conitantly wearing an iron chain near 
his flefh. 

Falkirk is a burgh or barony, of chief note for 
4 great victory obtained here by the Enelith and 
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Scots who joined them, over General Wallacé and 
others, who commanded the army that ftood up for 
the defence of their country. 

Some authors imagine this place was the capital 
of the Picts, becaufe of large and ancient ruins in its 
neighbourhood, which others fuppofe to have been 
a Roman camp. By reafon of anchors that have 
been found fometimes in the ground here, it is 
conjectured to have been formerly a port, but that 
the fea or Forth retired from this part, and 
gained ground on the other fide; which is not 
very improbable, confidering what marfhes there 
are about the mouth. of the “neighbouring river. 

In this neighbourhood is the Carron iron manu- 
factory, in which feveral hundred men are em- 
ployed, to the great advantage of the proprietors. 
Indeed the whole country wears anew face; ma- 
nufactures flourifh fo much, that it bids fair to be 
the moft populous fhire in Scotland. The Carron 
works have three capital advantages, viz. iron- 
ore, coal, and a navigable river, by which means 
the company are enabled to hire fhips which 
carry the goods of others as well as their own. 
Here larce cannon are caft. A number of ord- 
mance of this manufacture was fent as a prefent 
to the brave Paoli, the Corfican Chief, by the 
fubfcription of a- number of friends to liberty in 
Scotland. 

Tor-wood is in the neighbourhood of this town. 
It chiefly confifts of firs and beech. ‘The town’ 
of Stirling, nine miles off, being built hke Edin- 
burgh, on an hill, makes a fine appearance from’ 
hence. 

Kilfyth 1s a good plain country burgh, tolerably 
well built, but not large, near which the Marquis 
of Montrofe gave a great overthrow to the cove- 
nantefs in the civil wars. | 
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. Calendar-Honfe here, was the feat of the unhappy 
Earl of Kilmarnock, commander of the rebel huf- 
fars in 1745. Itis an old building that has been 
fome time in decay ; but has on the back of it, 
upon an hill; a fine wood of firs. In the front is 
a vaft fpace of level ground, the Forth keeping: 
its courfe in the middle; and the great number of 
gentlemen’s feats on either fide the banks of the 
Forth, yields a noble profpect from hence. Thefe 
houfes are of white ftone, the roofs covered with 
blue flate, which make an agreeable glittering 
when the fun fhines upon them. 
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HIS fhire, which includés Strathnaver, hay 
= Caithnefs to the eaft and north-eaft; the main’ 
ocean to the north; the county of Affynt to the 
weft; Rofs to the fouth; and thé German Sea to 
the eaft'and fouth eaft; and the whole is called the 
Shire of Dornoch, from its chief town. Tt extends 
fifty-five miles from eaft to weft, and thirty-three 
from fouth. to weft, and has an area of two thou- 
fand three hundred and ten iquare miles. 

The county is very hilly, but not fo moun- 
tairious as Rofs. Icis fitter for breeding of catile, 
P lays 
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fays Camden, than bearing of corn; yet others fay 


it is fruitful both in corn and pafturage. It. 


abounds with fifh, wild-fowl, fheep, black cattle, 
and deer; and it is obferved, that all the deer 
bred-on the mountain Arkil, have forked tails. It 
has three remarkable forefts, befides abundance of 
other woods, that afford hawks, and ftore of game, 
which the inhabitants are very fond of hunting. 
Here is plenty of iron-ftone, and fome pearls. 
They have free-ftone, lime-ftone, and good flate in 
abundance, it is faid they alfo find fome filver, 
and it is fuppofed in Durinefs, or Dierinefs, which 
is one of its divifions, there is gold. 

Here are alfo hills of white marble, which, as 
Mr. Camden remarks, are uncommon in fo cold a 
chmate, and, asa proof that the climate and foil is 
much better than could be. expected fo far north, 
iattron grows in it very well. In feveral parts of 
the county there is much falmon-fifhing, befides 
plenty of other fifh. The vallies are very pleafant 
and well inhabited. It is faid that no rats will 
livein this fhire, though they fwarm in Caithnefs, 
which is next to it. There is one fort of birds pe- 
cular to this county, which the inhabitants call 
Kuag ; it much refembles a parrot, and digs its nett 
with its beak in the trunks of oak. 

The weltern part of this fhire is more moun- 
tainous and woody than the other. There is excel- 
fent beer in it, called Big. It has many rivers, 
which, though fmall, are full of fifi, and make 
the vallies very fruitful. There are about fixty 
Jakes here, that abound with fifh and fwans, ducks 
and geefe, and other fowls of many kinds.’ The 
greateft is Loch-lyn, which is fourteen miles long. 
In many of them are iflands, which in fummer are 
very pleafant habitations. In fhort, this county 
is fo full of bays, rivers, and lakes, that there is 
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{carce a town in it but what is wafhed with falt or 
frefh water, and both its bays and coafts abound 
with feals, whales fometimes, falmon, and fhell-fith 
of all forts. It has many commodious harbours 
for exportation of their barley, falt, coal, falmon, 
beef, wool, fkins, hides, butter, cheefe, tallow, &c. 
and gives title of Earl to the chief of the noble fa- 
mily of Sutherland, who is its hereditary fheriff 
and admiral. 
The north part, called Strathnover, is feparated 
from the reft by mountains, and bounded on the 
north by the Deucaledonian Ocean ; on the weft 
by the Virginian Ocean; on the eaft by Caithnefs ; 
and by Affynt onthe fouth; and is fo called from 
the river Navern, which runs through it. It is 
thirty-four miles from eaft to weft, and twelve from 
fouth to north, in fome places. The fnow lies a 
good while upon its high mountains. It has good 
harbours and many woods, and in fome places there 
are iron works. They have ereat herds of black 
cattle, goats, fheep, and horfes, and they carry their 
fat cattle, and their colts to their neighbouring fairs; 
but they export their falt-beef, hides, fkins, tallow, 
butter, and cheefe. Here is plenty of venifon, and 
the inhabitants defpife thofe who delight in hunting, 
It is obferved, that the people of this and the 
neighbouring counties are courageous, frugal, capa- 
ble of fatigue, civil to ftrangers, chearful and plain- 
hearted ; but they live for moft part in villages, the 
fituation not admitting of towns. It has many lakes, 
the chief of which are Loch-navern, and Loch-lyol. 
On the north coaft there are feveral iflands and di- 
vers monuments of victories obtained againit the 
Danes, that are difperfed up and down this county. 
It gives title of Lord to the eldeft fon of the Earl 
of Sutherland. , 
Camden calls this the utmoft coaftof all Britain, 
whofe front looks all againft the North Pole, hav- 
ing 
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ing the middle of the tail of the Urfa major diredtly 
over its head, 

The day here in fummer is computed at eigh- 
teen hours, i.e, the fun is faid to be remaining {fo 
long Eee the horizon; and when he is fet, he 
makes fo fmall an arch of a circle above the hori- 
zon, that it is much’ more than twilight all the 
time it rifes; but then it muft be remembered, as 
jt has been ‘already noticed in the Orkney IMands, 
ghat the dark nights are altogether as long in the 
winter. It has been obferved, however, t that the 
winters here are more temperate in general than 
they are farther to the fouth, and that the 
water in fome of the rivers, as the Nefs, for in- 
ftance, as is faid, and as we fhaie before obferved, 
never freezes ; oH ch fome naturalifts afcribe to the 
fale vapours from the neighbouring fea, which, as 
it were, fheath the acute particles of the cold. To 
this reafon vit fhould be afcribed, that thé fnows 
are not io decp, nor fo lafting on the eround as in 
other places. : 

- In this, and many other parts of Scotland, the 
fheriffs were formerly bound by aé of parliament, 
in their feveral fheriffdoms, to go a hunting thrice 
every year, to deftroy their wolves and their whelps, 
but there have been none left for many years. | 
' Doraoch, the chief town in this county, ftands 
on the bank of the Frith, oppofite to Teyn: it was 
formerly the fee of a Bifhop, and had a cathedral 
for the diocefe of Caithnels, where the Earls of 
Sutherland have their fepulchre. It ‘is a royal 
burgh, and the feat of a Prefbytery. It has 
four fairs every year, well fr equented. On the eaft 
fide is a monument in form cf a crofs, commonly 
called Thane’s, or Hari’s Crofs; and not far from 
E\ubo, there 1s a ftone crofs, which was erected as a 
monument of a King of the Danes, who was killed 
and buried there, King Ae lV, appqintee the 
= cs © ae a a a oe theriff 
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Sheriff to refide here, and at Weik, as occafion 
fhould require. | 
 Dumobin, is the feat of the Earl of Sutherland, 
it ftands a mile hard by the fea, and is remarkable 
for its fine gardens, where faffron grows very well, 
and comes to maturity. It was built in 11900, by 
Robert Earl of Sutherland, and called after his 
name, the Hall of Rodin. | 

Brofa isa burgh, or barony, at the mouth of a 
river of its own name ; and in the ifland of Brofa, 
the Earl of Sutherland has another feat. In the 
neighbourhood are mines of excellent coal, and 
falt-pans, which afford great quantities for export, 
befides what they confume athome. ‘There are {e- 
veral fairs in other towns of this county, the chief 
of which is St. Andrew’s Fair at Godfpey, near 
Dornoch. ao | 


The SHI RB of -W HICK, 
OR 
CAITHNESS. 


T is called the fhire of Weik, as it not only 
R bounds upon, but was once a part of the. fhire 
of Sutherland. It is the moft northern fhire of all 
Scotland, has the ocean on the eaft; Strathnaver and 
Sutherland, from which it is divided by Mount 
Orde, and a range of hills as far as Knocklin, and 
by the river Hallowdale, on the fouth andfouth- 
re . é; . Besa well; 
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weft ; and on the north it is divided from the Ork- 
ney Iflands by Pentland Frith. Jt comprehends 
alt the country beyond the river Nefs, and the 
loch mto which it flows; and all the tract to the 
eaft of the mountain Orde was antiently called 
Catey-nefs, and afterwards Caithnefs. It is about 
thirty-five miles from north to fouth, and about 
twenty in breadth. Here are a few woods, or 
rather coppice. In the foreft of Moravins and 
Berridale, is great plenty of red deer and roebucks, 
and they have great ftore of cows, fheep, goats, 


and wild fowl. At Deronefs there is lead, at Old ~ 


Ufke copper, and iron ore in feveral places ; but 
grazing and fifhing are the chief fupport of the 
uhabitants. In thefe parts the Catina dwelt in 
tolemy’s time; and here are many foundations of 
ancient, but now ruinous houfes, that are fup- 
pels to have formerly belonged to the Piéts, 
Many obelifks have alfo been ereéted here and 
there, and in fome places feveral together. The 
fire is much indented by the many windings and 
breakings of the fhote. ‘The whole coaft, except 
the. bays, confifts of high rocks and many’pro- 
montories, particularly Landfide-head, at the weft 
end of the fhire, pointing north to the head of the 
bay, or Pentland Frith; Orcas, now Houborn, or 
Holborn-he . and Dirment-head, both pointing 
north to the Frith; Duncan’s-bay in Dunfby-head, 
; John Groat s Houle the north-eaft point of 

Carhnees and the remoteft promontory of Bri- 
tain, where the Frith is but twelve miles over ; 
over which is the ordinary ferry to Orkney, called 
Duncan’s Bay ; Nofhead pointing. north. eaft, and 
Clythnefs pointing eaft. 

The fea here is very dangerous, even in ae 
weather, except at ftated times, becaufe of t 
fp vortices owing to the repulfe of the fide 


from the fhore, and their pafiage betwixt the. 
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Orkney Ifles, The inland country is mountainous, 
but towards the coaft it is low, and produces corn 
enough both for the natives and for exportation ; 
but the foil being very moift and clayith, 
their harveft is late, and their corn not fo good as 
that of Rofs and Sutherland. Their firing is turf, 
for want of coal, yet all other neceffaries are very 
cheap. There is plenty of pafture in the fields 
and vallies, with good fowling and hunting on the 
mountains, and fifhing in their rivers and lakes, as 
well as the fea. The fhire is alfo populous, and 
has many little towns and villages, with gentlemens 
feats; but it is faid of the people in general, thar 
they are fonder of good cheer than good houtfes. 
Provifions, as corn, cattle, and fith, are fo plen- 
tiful here, that itis faid to be the cheapeft marker 
in the world, and that a man may live better on 
fifty pounds a year inthis county, than he can in 
the South for two hundred. 

There are feveral waters or rivers in this fhire, 
but no large ones, and what trees they have are not 
fo big as they are farther fouth. The rocks on 
the coaft are much frequented by eagles, hawks, 
maws, herons, and fowls of various kinds, like 
thofe of Orkney and Zetland. They take the young 
young fowls from their nefts in the rocks, by 
letting down a hook and line. There is a par- 
ticular fort of fowls called Snowfleets, which re- 
fort to this country in February, by thoufands 1m 
a flicht. They come, as it is fuppofed, from the 
Weftern Iflands, and go away again in. April. 
They are about the bignefs of a fparrow, but ex- 
ceedingly fat and delicious toeat. They have alfo 
great plenty of moor fowls and plovers, and per- 
haps more than in any part of Scotland. The 
people here are fo induftrious, that in fome places, 
particularly from Weik to Dunbeth, which is 
twelve miles in length, there is no harbour, bus 
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one continued tra&t of rugged hard rocks ; yet they 
have formed feveral harbours by .art, and made 
paflages in many places, Uke fteps or ftairs, from 
the top of the rock to the bottom, where their 
fifhing-boats are; and at the top of thefe rocks 
they have huts made for the purpefe, to which they 
carry upthe fifh, and there falt and dry them for 
market; where fome owners make as much money 
of their flefh as others do of their land. 

Here are feveral old chapels like thofe in Orkney 
and Zetland; the neft-eggs of Popery are much’ 
frequented by the weak and ignorant people; and 
befides thefe, gthere are heaps of ttones, fup- 
poled to be the reliques of Vagani{m, to which’ 
the people came with adoration, and always 
brought fomething over to make an addition. 

The two principal towns in this county are, 
Wek or Weich, and Thurfo. 

Weik, is a royal burgh, and a market town, 
where the head courts are kept. It is fitwate on 
the eaft fide of the county, at the mouth of 
Murray Frith, where it falls into the German 
Ocean, and has a tide harbour for fmall veffels ; 
but it is not fo much frequented, becaufe it is 
thought not fo fafe as another about a mile to the 
north-eait. 

Thur fo, lies oppofite to the weft fide of the fhire,’ 
and is fo defended by Holborn-head, that it is a’ 
fecure place for fhips of any burden to ride in. 
Though it is only a burgh or barony, it is the feat 
of the judges, is more populous, and better built 
than Weik, and their-church is faid to be the beft 
in'the county.’ A fmall river runs by the eaft 
fide of it, called the Water of Thuro, in which 
there is good fifhing for falmon, which keep in this 
river all the year long, fo that it is faid, they are 
to be had even in the winter feafon, by breaking 

the 
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the ice. They take feveral horfe-loads at a time, 
either by going into the water with nets, or by the 
convenience of creeks with barred doors, carried 
from one fide of the water to the other, and fo 
made to let in the fifh, and there to keep them. 
At one draught of the net they fometimes take above 
three hundred good falmon. 

At Screbifter the Bifhops ufed to refide; and in 
Screbifter Bay, a little to the north-weft of this 
place, is a good anchoring ground, where fhips 
may ride fafely. 

Rice-Bay, on the eaft fide of the county, next to 
Weik, is two or three miles broad, but of dange- 
rous accefs, becaufe of the blind rocks at the en- 
trance of it. Atthe bottom of the bay, at the 
fouth fide of it, are the ruins of two ftrong caftles, 
once the feat of the Earl of Caithnetfs, called Caftle 
Sinclaire and Iemego, joined to one another by a 
draw-bridge, though by fome fuppofed to have’ 
been but only one. 

In Weik Parifh is Steny-bill, which is faid to 
have had its name from the following execution 
and caftration. Buchanan fays, “ Inthe year t1g9, 
Harold, Earl of Orkney and Caithnefs; was fo 
exafperated againft the Bifhop of this country, for 
having infinuated fomething againft the then King 
William, that he apprehended him, cut out his 
tongue, and put out his eyes; which being repre- 
fented to the King, he fent forces to Caithnels, 
which having defeated the Earl, he was purfued, 
apprehended, his eyes put out, and then he was 
hanged, and all his male children emafculated upon 
this hi], which has ever fince been called Srony~ 
bill, 
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The SHIRE of WIGTOUN, 


OR 


UPPER GALLOWAY, 


ss 


[; XTENDS from the Water of Cree on the 
=~ eaft, to the point called the Mull of Galloway, 
in the Irifh Sea, comprehending the weft part of 
Galloway, and the regality of Glenfhire. It is 
about twenty-four miles from eaft to weft, and 
the fame from north to fouth, but is much in- 
dented by Loch Rian, and the Bay of Glenluce, 
on the north and fouth fides. Galloway in oe- 
neral is fo called from the Gauls, from whom the 
ancient inhabitants defcended. This, which is the 
mott weftern diftriét, runs out with a peninfula 
fo far into the Irith Sea, that Ireland may be feen 
from the utmoft extent of it, as plain as Calais is 
from Dover. -All on the north fide of it is called 
the Firth of Clyde, though it is near fifty miles 
from that river; fo that all the bay on the fouth 
fide may be reckoned Solway Firth. 

It is a hilly country, fitter for breeding of 
cattle than of bearing corn. The inhabitants not 
only follow fifhing in the fea, but in the rivers and 
Joughs that lie every where under the hills; in 
which, about the middle of September, they 
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catch an infinite number of eels, whereby it is 
faid they get much profit; as they do alfo by 
their hardy Punch Pads, called Scots Galloways. 
Though the people have been blamed for not 
falling into commerce, becaufe there are fevera] 
good harbours on the coatt, yet they are not idle, 
for they are great hufbandmen, and great breeders 
of cattle. Galloway had anciently its own Princes 
and Lords; but now it is an Earldom in the fa- 
mily of the Stewarts. 

Wigtoun is the capital of the fhire, a market 
town, a royal burgh, the place where the theriff 
holds his courts, and the feat of a Prefbytery. 
Tt lies near a mouth of a river, in a bay of its 
Own name, where it is eleven miles long and 
eleven broad. It is a pretty good port, though 
not near fo good as Kirkudbright, on the fame 
coaft. It has avery narrow entrance between the 
two ftreams of Braidnos and Crea; but is otherwife 
well fituated for an Emporium, efpecially for the 
Plantation trade, | 

Whitherne is fuppofed by Camden to be the epif- 
copal See of Galloway, which Bede calls Candida 
Gafa, and the Englifh and Scots, Whitherne, the 
latter part of which name fignifies Veffel, in the 
the fame fenfe as the word Inkborn, is called Inkern. 
The founder of the fee, called St. Ninian, who was 
a Briton, built a church here, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, the form whereof, Bede fays, 
was different from that of the Britith ftru@tures. 
The town lies on the bank of a bay, 1s a royal 
burgh, and a market town, and had formerly a 
noble priory. 


Having thus gone through the feveral fhires in 
an alphabetical order, we naw proceed to give a 
particular defcription of the 
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The WESTERN ISLANDS. 


HESE iflands are very numerous, and faid to, 
make One third part of the kingdom; how- 
ever, they are fo confiderable a part of it, that 
King Robert Bruce, a wife and gallant Prince, be- 
ng on his death- bed, when his fon was under age, 
dvifed his nobles not to let any one man have the 
government of them all. The inhabitants- ia 
ceneral {peak the Erfe language, and_ retain 
the manners, cuftoms, and habits of the ancient 

Scots, as the Highlanders do on the continent. 
The inhabitants of thefe iflands had formerly no 
commerce nor manufacture, and confequently was 
very poor, but lived contented in a ftate’ of na- 
ture. The name of the higheft dignity is Laird, 
whole power Is great, -and has all thofe under his 
hand who live upon his farms, as their chief fup- 
port is by agriculture. But a few years have 
pafied fince the Lairds could command a nume- 
rous Clan to act according to his dictates, and tell 
them to whom they fhould be friends or enemies, 
what 
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what Kings they fhould obey, and what religion 
they fhould profefs. . 

Next to the Lairds are the Tackfmen, who 
farm the eftates of the Lairds, and letts them out 
acain to the tenants ; the Tackfman in fome parts 
is faid to pay fix-pence an acre for land, for which 
he receives ten-pence. The only gentlemen in 
thefe iflands are the Lairds, Tackfmen, and the 
Minifters. Of tenants there are different orders, 
as they poffefs greater or leffer ftocks. Land is 
fometimes leafed to a fmall fellowfhip, who live 
in aclufter of huts, called a Tenants Town, and 
are bound jointly and feparately for the payment 
of the rent; thefe are faid to employ a number of 
inferior tenants, who having a hut, and grafs for a 
certain number of cows and fheep, pay their rent 
by a ftipulated quantity of labour. 

The inhabitants begin now to fhew a dawn of 
polifhment, and their life, which was formerly 
purely poftoral, with a blind fubordination to their 
chief, is fomewhat varied. The domeftic fervants 
had not, nor have now, but in wealthy families, any 
pecuniary wages; the maids had fheep, and are 
allowed to fpin for their own cloathing; though 
the chiefs are divefted of great part of their prero- 
gatives, yet ftill in many of the fmaller iflands, 
there is no legal officer, and if a crime is com- 
mitted, the offender is feized, and the Laird exe- 
cutes his right. 

The habitations in the Hebrides, are diftinguifhed 
by huts or houfes. By a houfe, a building is meant 
with one ftone above another ; by a sut, a dwelling 
with only one floor, The houtes are fmall, and 
the rooms not very cleanly, and filled with an 
heterogenous mixture of goods and ftores, &c. 

Huts areof many gradations; from mefky dens 
to commodious dwellings. 
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‘© The wall of a common hut (fays Dr. .Fobn- 
few) is always built without mortar, by a {fkilful 
adaptation of loofe ftones. Sometimes, perhaps, a 
double wall of ftones is raifed, and the interme- 
diate {pace filled with earth. The air is then com- 
pleatly excluded, fome walls I think are formed of 
turf, and then held together by a wattle, or texture 
of twigs. Of the meaneft huts, the firft room is 
Sighted by the entrance, and the fecond by the- 
tound hole. The fire 1s ufually made in the middle, 
But there are huts of only one ftory, inhabited by 
gentlemen, which have walls cemented with mor- 
tar, glafs windows, and bearded floors. Of thefe 
all have chimnies, and fome chimnies bave erates.. 

“¢ The houfe and the furniture are always nicely 
fuited. We were driven once, by miffing a paf- 
dage, to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a 
very liberal fupper, when I was conducted to my 
chamber, I found an elegant bed of India cotton, 
Spread with fine fheets. The accommodation was 
flattering ; IT undrefled myfelf, and felt my feet in 
the mire. The bed ftood upon the bare earth, 
which a long courfe of rain had foftened into a 
puddle.” ~ 

‘The petty tenants and labouring peafants, live in 
miferable cabins, which will fcarce fhelter them 
from the ftorms. The boor of Norway is faid ta 
make all his own utenfils. In the Hebrides, what- 
ever might be their ingenuity, the want of wood 
leaves them no materials. They are probably con- 
tent with fuch accommodations as ftones of diffe- 
rent forms and fizes can afford them. gig 

Their food is like their lodging. They feldom 
tafte any animal food, and each man eats from his 
own flock, [ith they have great plenty of ; their 
fewel is peat, which is dug out of the marthes, 
from the depth of one foot to fix, That is reckoned 

the 
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the beft which is the neareft the furface. This 
they cut inio fquare pieces, and pile it up befide 
the houfe to dry. 

The chief method of grinding their oats is a fort 
of hand mill, though there are water millsin Sky and 
Rayfa. This mill confifts of two {tones, about a 
foot and an half in diameter, the lower is a little 
convex, to which the concavity of the upper mult 
be fitted. In the middle of the upper itone is a 
round hole, and on the fide is a long hurdle. The 
grinder fheds the corn gradually into the hole with 
one hand, and works the handle with the other, 
The corn flides down the convexity of the lower 
ftone, and by the motion of the upper, 1s ground 
in its paflage. Thefe ftones are found in Loch. 
abar. 

Brogues are ftill in ufe in fome parts. They are 
a kind of artlefs thoes, ftitched with thongs io 
loofely, that though they defend the feet from 
{tones, they do not exclude the water, 

Brogues were formerly made of raw hides, with 
the fkin outwards ; but they are now made of lea. 
ther tanned with oak bark, or with birch bark, or 
the roots of toronentil. In the iflands the plaid is 
but rarely worn, the fillibeg, or lower garment, is 
ftill very common, and the bonnet is almoft univer- 
fal. The weather in the winter is chiefly rain or 
wind, and their frofts have feldom power enough to 
freeze over their falt loughs, or inlets of the fea, 

Their native bread is made of oats and barley; 
of the oatmeal they make their cakes, which are 
very coarfe and hard, and not palatable toa ftranger, 
The barley cakes are thicker and fofter, They have 
alfo in the beft families wheaten bread , but as they 
have neither yeaft nor leaven, their bread of every 
Kind is unfermented, They make only cakes, and 

never mold a loaf. 
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_ They have plenty of wild fowl, but their geefe, 
by feeding in the fea, have a fifhy ranknefs; they 
are of a middle race between the wild and domettic 
kinds. The ufual method with the men in thefe 
iflands is as foon as they rife to fwallow a glafs of 
whisky for their morning dram, which they call a 
Skalk. The word whifky fignifies water, and is ap- 
plied by way of eminence to jirong water, or dif- 
tilled liquor. This {pirit is drawn from barley, and 
is faid by Dr. Johnfon to be preferable to any 
Englifh malt brandy. It is ftrong, but not pungent, 
and free from the empypreumatic tafte or {mell. 
After this dram they proceed to their breakfaft, in 
which they are faid to excel us. They accompany 
their tea and coffee, not only with butter, but with 
honey, conferve, and marmalade; but in fome parts 
of the ifland they pollute the tea tables by plates 
piled up with large flices of Chefhire cheefe, which 
mingles its lefs grateful odours with the fragrance of 
the tea. Their dinner is little different from an Eng- 
lifh one, except that in the place of tarts there are 
always fet different preparations of milk. Their 
fuppef varies not from the variety and plenty of 
their dinner. The table is always covered with 
élezant linen. Silver is ufed on all occafions. 
The knives, which are neither bright nor fharp, 
were not regularly laid on the table, before the 
prohibition of the ufe of arms and change of drefs. 
‘Thitty years ago the Highlander wore his knife as 
a companion to his dirk or dagger, and when the 
company fet down to meat, the company who had 
knives, cut the flefh into fmall pieces for their 
women, who, with their Sngers, conveyed it to 
their mouths. 

There are a number of ftreams or frefh lakes in 
thefe iflands, which abound with trout and eel, 


rhe latter of which, together with pork and bacon,. 
is 
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is held in abhorrence by the natives,. efpecially 
thofe of the Ile of Sky. The beatts of prey are 
foxes, otters, and weazels, all of which are of a 
larger ftature than thofe of England, Though here 
are mountains, we do not hear of any fubterra- 
neous treafures that have been difcovered. One of 
the rocks in Col has a black vein, imagined to 
confift of the ore of lead; but it was never yet 
opened or affayed. In Sky a black mafs was 
accidently picked up, and brought into the houfe 
of the owner of the land, who found himfelf 
ftrongly inclined to think it a coal, but unhappily 
it did not burn. It is fuppofed fome valuable fpe- 
cies of marble might be difcovered if they were to 
ufe a little pains. | 

The inhabitants have lately formed a manufac- 
ture confiderably lucrative. Their rocks abound 
with kelp, a fea plant, of which thefe afhes are 
melted into glafs. They burn kelp in great quan- 
tities, and they fend it away in fhips, which come 
regularly to purchafe them. This new trade hag - 
excited a long and eager litigation between Mac- 
donald and Macleod, for a ledge of rocks, which, 
till the value of kelp was known, neither of them 
defired the reputation of pofieffing. 

Their cattle are of a middling fize, and fell from 
two to three pounds a head. They go from the 
iflands very lean, and are not offered to the but- 
cher till they have been long fatted in Englith paf- 
tures; among their black cattle are fome without 
horns; called by the natives, Humble Cows. Their 
horfes are like their cows, of a moderate fize. In 
Barra and in Rum their horfes aré very little, which 
ig attributed to their pecuniary fuflenance, and the 
little care that is taken of them. 

F he goats aré herein plenty, and boththem and the 
fheep are milked like the cows. A night’s meafure 
ofa goatyichds a quart, and ofa fheepa pint. The 
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people of St. Kilde form fmall cheefes of the milk 
of their fheep, The flags of the mountains are 
Jefs than thofe of our parks and forefts, their fleth’ 
not inferior to our venifon ; they are not chafed 
with hound and horn asin England, but the fportf- 
man watches the animal, gun in hand, and when 
he has wounded him, traces him by the blood, 
There are few or no rats er mice, but their place | 
is amply fupplied by the weazel, whofe exiftence 
there perhaps, may be the reafon of the finall 
' numbers of the other fpecies. 

The inhabitants of the Hebrides are of a middle 
ftature ; the features of the women rather rough, by 
the inclemency of the weather, and their method 
of living. The men are very active, but are not 
very fond, or notable, to undergo a long con- 
tinuance of hard labour, and are therefore confi- 
dered as habitually idle. : 

Although in the Hebrides are many fuperfti- 
tious notions, yet they are almoft all difpelled 
through the vigilance of the minifters. The Romifh 
religion is profeffed only in Ego and Canna, two 
fmall iflands, into which the reformation never 
made its way. Martin mentions the refpeét for one 
Browny, whom they fuppofed a fturdy fairy ; who, 
it fed, and kindly treated, would, as they fay, do 
a great deal of work. This is now greatly laid 
alide. | 

It was allo acuftom within this three and thirty 
years, in Troda, to put milk every Saturday for 
Greogarch, or the Old Man with the long Beard. 
This has likewife been abolifhed by the minifter 
of that place, but they fill have a great number 
of charms, and invocations, the reliques of an- 
cient Popery. ‘They form great pretenfions to the 
gift of fecond fight, and pretend.to foretel and fee 
vifionary {cenes of what will happen. 


Every 
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Every great family isfaid to have formerly had its 
Bard and Senachi, who were the poet and hiftoria: 
of the houfe. The laft word fignifies the Man of 
Talk, or of Converfation. The arms of the na- 
tives were anciently the Glaymore, or great two- 
handed fword, and afterwards the two edged {word 
and target, or buckler, which was fuftained on the 
deft arm. Inthe midft of the target, which was 
made of wood, covered with leather, and ftudded 
‘with nails, a flender lance of about two feet Jong, 
.was fometimes fixed. It was heavy and cumbrous, 
and accordingly has for fome time paft been gra- 
dually laid afide. The dirk, or broad dagger was 
of more ufe it is thought in private quarrels than 
in battles. The Lochabar ax is only a flight altera- 
tion of the old Enelifh bill. 

There are many caftles in the Hebrides, 
which are yet ftanding, and many ruins. _Thefe 
caftles were always built upon points of land, on 
the margin of the fea. Dr. Fobu/on defcribes them 
as’ follows 
“'* They confift only of fingle towers, of three 
or four ftories, of which the walls are fometimes 
eight or nine £06 et thick, with narrow windows, and 

clofe winding itairs of ftone. The top rifes in a 
cone, or pyramid of ftone, encompaffed by battle- 
ments. The intermediate floors are fometimes 
frames of timber, asin common houfes, and fome- 
times arches of itone, or alternately ftone and tim- 
ber; fo that there was very little danger from fire, 
In the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, 
is the chief room, of no great extent, round which 
there are narrow cavities, or recefies, formed by 
{mall vacuities, or by a double wall. I know 
not whether there be any more than one fire-place. 
They had not capacity to contain many people or 
much provifion; but their enemies could feldom 
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ftay to blockade them; for if they failed in the 
firft attack their next care was to make their -ef- 
cape. 

‘* ‘The walls were always too ftrong to be fhaken 
by fuch defultory hoftilities ; the windows were 
too narrow to be entered, and the battlements too 
high to be fcaled. The only danger was at the 
gates, over which the wall was built with a {quare 
cavity, not unlike a chimney, continued to the 
top. Through this hollow the defendants let fall 
itones upon thofe who attempted to break the gate, 
and poured down water, perhaps {calding water, 
if the attack was made with fire.. The caftle of 
Lochbuy was fecured by double doors, of which 
the outer was an iron grate, | 

‘* In every caftle is a well and a dungeon. The 
ufe of the well is evident. The dungeon is a 
deep fubterraneous cavity, walled on. the fides 
and arched on the top, into which the defcent is 
through a narrow door, by aladder, ora rope, fo 
that it icems impoffible to efcape, when the rope 
or ladder is drawn up.» The dungeon was, I fup- 
pofe, in war, a prifon for fuch captives as were 
treated with feverity, and, in peace, for fuch de- 
Jinquents as had committed crimes within the 
Laird’s jurifdiction; for the manfions of many 
Lairds were, till the late privation. of their pri- 
vileges, the halls of juftice to their own tenants. 

** As thefe fortifications were, the productions of 
mere necellity, they are built only. for fafety, with 
little regard to. convenience, and with none to,ele- 
gance or pleafure. It was fufficient for a Laird of 
tae Hebrides, if he had a {trong houfe, in which 
he could hide his wife and children. from the, next 
clan. ‘That they are not large nor, fplendid is no 
wonder. [t is not eafy to find. how they were 
railed, fuch as they are, by men who had no money, 
in countriés where the labourers and artificers couid 
aaa ee | | ye {carcely 
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{carcely be fed, The buildings in different parts 
of the iflands fhew their degrees of wealth and 
power. I believe that for all the caftles which I 
have feen beyond the Tweed, the ruins yet remain- 
ing of fome of thefe which the Englifh built in 
Wales, would fupply materials.” 

Flaving thus given the beft general defcription of 
their iflands we could gather, we thall next proceed 
to defcribe the moft remarkable of them, in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Altfa,or Ailfa, Ifefay, a fteep uninhabited rock, 
of an amazing height, which from the edges of the 
precipice affumes a pyramidal form, the whole cir- 
cumference of the bafe is two miles, on the eaft fide 
isa ftupendous and amazing affemblage of preci- 
pituous columns or rocks of great height, rifing in 
wild feries, one above the other. Beneath them, 
amid the ruins that have fallen from time to time, 
are groves of elder trees, the only trees to be found 
there, thereftof the furface being almoft covered with 
fern and fhort grafs : It is greatly noted for the vaft 
number of wild-fowl which refort here ; the qua- 
drupeds that inhabit this rock are goats and rabbits. 
On the verge of the precipice, dwell the gannets and 
fhags, beneath are the guillemetes and razor-bills : 
and under them are the grey gulls and kittikaws. The 
puffins and fea-pies are alfo here, and fome land 
birds, as ravens, hooded crows, pigeons, wheatears 
and rock-larks. 

The rock belongs to the Earl of Caffils, who 
rents itfor thirty-three pound per annum, to people 
who come here to take the young gannets for the 
table; andthe other birds forthe fale of their feathers. 
The beft are caught when the young are ready to 
take flight, they are taken by means of a long rod 
furnifhed at the end witb a fhort hair line, and a run- 
ning noofe, which is flung down over the neck of 
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the bird, and hooked up, and repeated, till ten or 
twelve dozen.are taken. | 

On the beach are the ruins of a chapel, and here 
the fthermen have tents to refide in during the fea- 
fon for the capture of cod, i.e. from January to 
April. Iigher up, ona difficult afcent, ftands the 
cattle, a fquare tower of three ftories, each vaulted. 
Within a hundred yards of the place, is a {pring of 
fine water, On the top was a {mall chapel, which 
was defigned for devout feamen to offer up. their 
prayers or thank{giving, either againft or for the de- 


-Jiverance from the dangers of the fea, 


Cumra, the greater and the lefs, are two iflands 
fituate betwixc Bute and Cunningham. The longeft, 
which is about a mile in length, is fruitful in corn ; 
and the lefler abounds with deer. The firft was re- 
markable for its church, dedicated to St. Columbine, 
and. at prefent for the quantities of beautiful free 
ftone ; and the firft has abundance of rabbets. 

Carmay, ifle, has a fine harbour to anchorin, which 


“4s formed on the north by Carmay, on the fouth by 
-the little ifle of Sanda: [he mouth. les oppofite to 


Rum, and about three miles diftant. The length 


‘of the ifland is about three miles: the breadth near 


one, the furface hilly, it was once the property of the 
bifhop of the ifles, but at prefent otf Mr. MacDo- 
nald of Clan-Renald. 

This ifignd has a fertile appearance, being: :co- 
vered with verdure, and plenty of cattle feeding: on 
it, but the inhabicants are-poor. The cattle are of 
a middle fizey black, long-legged, andy:have:thm 
hairy maines from the neck along the back, and up 
part of the tail; they look’ well, as they have good 
waren recefies to retreat toum winter. | Theyexport 
about fixty head annually»; here are bur few fheep, 
but a great number of horfes::) The) chief ute of 
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the following account : ‘¢ Every man in this ifland 
mounts his horfe unfurnifhed with faddle, and takes 
behind him either fome young eirl, or his neigh- 
bour’s wife, and then rides backwards and forwards 
from the village to a certain crofs, without being: 
able to give any reafon for the origin of this cuftom, 
After this proceffion is over, they alight at fome 
public houfe, when, {tranee to fay, the females treat 
the companions of their ride. When they return 
to their houfes, an entertainment is prepared with 
primeval fimplicity, the chief part is a great oat- 
cake, called Struan-Micheil, or St, Michael’s Cake, 
compofed of two pecks of meal, and formed like the 
quadrant of a circle; it is daubed over with milk 
and eggs, and then placed to harden betore the 
fire. 

They marry here very young, the youths at 

twenty, and the laffes at feventeen years of age, and 
matrimonyis held in fuch refpeét, that an old maid or 
an old batchelor is fcarcely known there. The women 
are treated herewith tendernefs, and chiefly emploved 
in domeftic affairs, and not forced to labour in the 
field. 
' They have. plenty of poultry and egos, a very 
advantageous fifhing of cod and ling might be 
eftablithed here, there being a fand bank between 
this ifle and the rock, Fleifker, and another between 
Skieand Barra; but the poverty of the inhabitants 
will not enable them toattempt a ifhing. 

All the Cloathing is manufactured at home 4 
the women not only fpin the wool, but wear the. 
cloth, the men make their own fhoes, tan the leather 
with the bark of willow, or ‘the roots of the tor- 
mentil, and in defect of wax thread, ule leather 
thongs. 

Theiflands Rum, Muck and Ege form one parifh, 
Carmay has abous two hundred fouls in it, almot 
all of which are Roman Catholics, there is neither 

church, 
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church, manfe, nor fchool in the whole parifhy 
but a catechift in this ifland who has nine pounds 
a-year ‘from the royal bounty. The minifter and 
Popish priefts live at Egg, but as the feas are often 
turbulent, they feldom are able to attend their 
flocks; though it is probable a Popifh prieft fors 
merly refided here, as the ruins of a chapel and a 
fmall crofs are ftill to be feen. 

Humbia, near here is a lofty flender rock that gets - 
nto the fea, it has a little tower on one fide, at a 
vaft height, to which a narrow and horrible path 
leads, it is faid to be fo imall as to contain {carce 
halfa dozen people, and to have been built by fome 
jealous perfon to confinea handfome wife in. 

Cairnbeg-mere, is noted for its ancient fortrefs, or 
outguard to the Sudereys, or fouthern Hebriaes. It 
was formerly called Kiarnaburgh ot Biarnaburgh, and 
in the year 1249, Acno of Norway, King of the He-., 
brides, entrufted the defence of it to Jon Dung- 
adi, who declined to furrender it to Alexander II. 
of Scotland, who meditated the conqueft of thefe 
iflands, the Macleans poffeffed it in 1715, and it 
was taken and retaken many times during the rebel- 
hon. , 

Colonfay fle, is about twelve miles long, three 
broad, full of rocky hills, running tranfverfely, 
with variety of pretty meandring vales, full of grafs, 
and moft excellent for pafturage, even the hills have 
plenty of herbage mixed with the rock. The val- 
lies want enclofures and woods, they yield Bear and 
petatoes, the firft of which is greatly wled for diftil- 
Jation, to the detriment of the iflanders, who are 
obliged to import meal for their fubfiftence: They’ 
export annually about three hundred head of cattle, 
at three pound each. They fow oats here about 
the middle of April, and produce great quantities of 
bear, kelp is alfo made in thisvfland. 
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Colonfay is divided from Oronfay by a narrow 

found at low water... The foil is good, they have 
plenty of limeftone, and a fufficient quantity of 
peat. The fea abounds with fith, but the difrefieg — 
fiate of the inhabitants preverits them from enriching 
themielves fo much by all thefe advantages as they 
might do, if their poverty was not fo ereat, _ 
The old inhabitants of this and Oronfay Ifands, 
were the Macdufts and Macvierechs. It has been 
in the poffeffion of the Argyle family, who fold it 
to an anceftor of the prefent proprietor; Macniel, 
about fixty years ago. Here is chain of {mall lakes, 
called Loch-fad ; two great erect ftones; monumen- 
ta], at Cit-chattan, and a ruined chapel, _ 

Cit-Oran, is the feat of the proprietor, Mr; Mac- 
neil; his houfe is well fheltered; and trees erow 
very vigoroufly in its neighbourhood. Here are 
great plenty of rabbits, of which a hundred and 
twenty dozen are exported annually. Vaft flocks 
of barnacles appear here in September, and quit 
the ifland the latter end of April or beginning of 
May. | : 

Peacocks are found to thrive fo far North, but 
neither frogs, toads, vipers, ot any kind of ferpent 
is found here. Rock ftone formed of ¢limmer and 
quartz, and an imperfect granite aré alfo to be met 
with. . ; 

Col!, is another ifle, about half a mile porth-eaft 
of Caminbes. It is computed to be about thirtcen’ 
miles in Jeneth, and three in breadth. Both the 
ends are the property of the Duke of Argyle, but 
the middle belongs to Maclean, who is called Coll, 
as the only Laird. seth 

This ifle may be faid to be one continued rock,’ 
of a furface much diverGfied with rotuberances, 
and covered with a thin layer of earth, which is 
not fit for plants to ftrike deep roots in, therefore 
they are not very hich. The uncultivated parts 
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are clothed with heath; among which are inter- 
fperfed {pots of grafs and corn. 

Coll has many lochs, fome of which have trouts 
and eels, and others have yet never been ftocked. 
Their quadrupedes are horfes, cows, and fheep. 
They have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits.. ‘They 
have no vermin, except rats, which have lately 
been brought thither by fea, and are free from fer- 
pents, frogs, and toads, 7 

The harveft in Coll and in Lewis is ripe fooner 
than in Sky, and’the winter in Coll is never cold, 
but very tempeftuous. The ifland is populous, 
and the inhabitants chiefly fupply their own necef- 
fities. In every houfe candles are made, both 
moulded and dipped. Their weiks are {mall fhreds 
of linen cloth. They all know how to extract 
from the cuddy-fifh oil from their lamps; and 
they alltan fkins and make brogues. 

The proprietor of this iflandis a branch of the 
family of Maclean, who has a neat new houfe near 
the old caftle of Coll. This caftle 1s built upon a 
rock, and was the manfion of the Laird till the 
houfe was erected. The houfe is built upon a 
rock, is very ftrong, and having not long been in- 
habited, is yet in repair. On the wall, not many years 
ago, was a flone, with an infcription, importing, 
that, ‘© If any man of the Clan of Maclonich fhall 
appear before this caftle, though he come at mid- 
night, with a man’s head in his hand, he fhall there 
find fafety and protection againft all but the King. 

This is an old Highland treaty, made upon a 
very remarkable occafion, of which Dr. Fobnfon 
gives the following relation: 

«© Maclean, the fon'of-John Gerves,. who re- 
covered Coll, and conquered Barofa, had obtained 
it, is faid, from James the Second, a grant of the 
lands of Lochiel, forfeited, by fome offence againft 


the State. 
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** Forfeited eftates were not in thofe days quiet- 
ly refigned ; Maclean, therefore, went with an arm- 
ed force to fieze his new pofleffions, and I know 
not for what reafon, took his wife with him. The 
Camerons rofe in defence of their Chief, and a 
battle was fought at the head of Loch-nefs, near 
the place where Fort Auguftus now ftands, in 
which Lochiel obtained the victory, and Maclean, 
with his followers, was defeated and deftroyed. 

*¢ The lady fellinto the hands of the conque- 
rors, arid being found pregnant, was placed in 
the cuftody of Maclonich, one of a tribe or fa- 
mily, branched from Cameron, with orders, if fhe 
brought a boy, to deftroy him, if a girl, to {pare 
her. i 

“¢ Maclonich’s wife, who was with child like- 
wife, had a girl about the fame time at which 
Lady Maclean brought a boy, and Maclonich, 
with more generofity to his captive, than fidelity 
to his truft, contrived that the children fhould be 
changed. 

‘‘ Maclean being thus preferved from death, 
in time recovered his original patrimony; and in 
gratitude to his friend, made his caftle a place of 
refuge to any of the clan that fhould think him- : 
felt in danger ; and as a proof of reciprocal con- 
fidence, Maclean took upon himfelf and his pof- 
terity, the care of educating the heir of Mac- 
lonich.” 

Egg, lies not far from Coll, is about three miles 
in length, and a mile and a half in breadth, and the 
_ whole pretty good for pafturage and cultivation. 
On the fouth-end of it is a mounzain, and on the to 
of that an high rock, of about one hundred and fifty 
paces in circumference, with a frefh Water-pool in 
the middle of it; there is only one pafs up to it, fo 
that itis a natural fort; on the feuth-weft fide of the 
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ifle is a cave, capable of containing fome hundreds 

of people; and there are feyeral medicinal wells in 
this ifland. . The proprietors of this ifland are fome 

of the Macdonals , the inhabitants are moltly 
yapitis. 

Mull-Ifland, \ies in the fhire of Argyle, and for 
extent is about one third of the Hebrides. ‘It is one 
folid and encompafied maf{s,of breadth nearly equal to 
its leneth, here is 4 fine circular bafon called Tober, 
Maire pays which 1s formed by this.ifland on one 
fide, and Calve ifleon the other. It takes its name. 
from a chapel and well dedicated to St. Mary. 
ree in 1588 the Florida, one cf Philip’s invincible 

age es was blown up, after the difperfion of the 
Beek ; fome fay by accident, others by the defperate 
Saidindah of a Scotchman. Several attempts were 
made to recover the funk treafure, one in 1688, by 
William Sacheverel, Eig. by means of diving bells, 
with which he fucceeded fo far, as it is faid to have 
got up much treafure., Mr. Pennant had a piece of 
the wreck given him by an old inhabitant of the 
place, tobe preferved in memory of this fignal pro- 
vidence, fo beautifully acknowledged by Queen Bli- 
zabeth, in the medal ftruck. on this occafion, 


Affavit Deus & Diffipantur. 


The Earl of Argyle, in 1686, may be faid to 
have eaciced both life and for cone, having made his 
firft landing here with’a few friends, in his fatal in- 
vafion in concert with the Duke of Monmouth, 
“A little farther north is 

Bloody Bay, fo called from the fea fight between a 
Macdonald of the Ifles;and his fon. _ The. former. 


was {upported Py Flector Othar Maclean, the fame 
who died gloriouflyat the battle of Flodden, cover- 
z ing Ais Vior jareh, ‘Acvaesl a VV. from the arrows ot the 
met atl,,. ner hor a4 
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_ Dunangal, is a ruined caftle of the Macleans, 
which is fituate on the oppolite fhore of Morvern, 
the celebrated county of Fingal, which was gar- 
rifoned by a fmall number of ,the rebels in 1719, 
but furrendered on its being attacked by one of our 
men of war. 
Mull, 1s divided into three great parifhes, Tnacy, 
Rois, and Kilmore, or Kalkinian. It is generally rocky 
and barren, and grows not corn enough for the inha- - 
bitants, it was part of the dominions of the Lords 
of the Ifles, afterwards in the poffeffion of the Mac- 
leans, who {till retain half; the other is the liti- 
gated property of the Duke of Argyle, whofe an- 
ceftor pofiefied himfelf of it in 1674 on account of 
a debt, — | | 7 
Demfaffage Cafile, before-mentioned, is the place 
from whence the ancient chair for the coronation of 
the Scottifh Kings was removed to Scone. ; 
_ The caftle is {quare; the infide only eighty-feven 
feet, partly ruinous, partly habitable; at three of 
the corners are round towers, one of them projects 
very little; the entrance is towards the fea, at 
preient by a ftair-cafe; the mafonry appears very 
ancient, the tops battlemented ; this pile is feated 
on a rock, whofe fides have been pared to render it 
precipitous and conformable to the fhape of the 
caftle, » — 
__ This caftle was poffeffed in the year 1307, by 

Alexander Mac Dougal, a friend to the Englith 
but was that year reduced by Robert Bruce, when 
Mac Dougal fued for peace, with that prince, and 
was received into favour. | 

About the year 1455, it appears to have been the 
refidence of the Lords of the Ifles; for here James, 
lait Karl of Douglas, fled to Donald, and prevailed 
on him to take up arms, and carry on a plundering 
war acainit King James the Second. 
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There is a chapel at a fmall diftance from the 
caftle, which was once an elegant building, but is 
now in ruins; at one end Is an 1 inclofure, or family 
cemetry 5 oppofite to thefe is a high precipice,, 
ending abrupt, and running fuddenly toward the 
fouth eaft; a perfon concealed in the recefs of 
the rock, a little beyond the angle, furprifes friends 
ftationed at fome diftance beneath the precipice with 
a very remarkable echo of any word, or even fen- 
tence he pronounces, which reaches the laft dittinét 
and unbroken; the repetition is fingle, but re- 
markably clear. | 

Connel, or Confburl, i. e. the raging flood; it 
takes its name from a furious cataract of falt water 
at the ebb of fpring tides; this is occafioned by the 
difcharge of the waters of Lochetive at this place 
into the fea; the fall is near ten feet, formed as a 
- narrowing contraction of the ey out of the 
rock. 

This water, which runs far up the country, and 
receives the water of Lochraw at Bunow, has at 
times a confiderable falmon-fifhing ; ata dittarick on 
the northern bank is Ard Chattau, a priory of 
monks of Vallis Caulium, raonaed in the year 
4230, by Duncan Maccoul, anceftor of the Mac- 
dougals, of Lorn. 

Dun-mac-Sniockian, is about a mile from Connel. 
It ts faid to be the ancient Beregonium, or Bere- 
gonum, founded by Fergus II. Along the top of 
the beach is a railed eatoiiG: the defence againtt a 
fudden landing, ftiled from the idea of its “having 
been a city Straid a Mbargai, or market- ftreet, 
within this is two rude erect columns, about fix feet 
and an half hieh, and nine in girth; behind oe 
a peat mofs: on one fide a range of low hills, 
whofe neareft ex ctremity is an entrenchment called 
Dum-valiere. Gn the weftern fide of the hill is an 
oblong infulated hill, on whofe fummut the country 

people 
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people fay there had been feven towers. Near this 
hill is a Druidical circle, formed of round ftones, 
placed clofe together; the area is, twenty-fix feet in 
diameter, and about ten feet diftant from the outfide, 
is an erect pillar, feven feet high. | | 
Staffa Iffe, lies in the midft of the waves on the 
weft of Mull, and rifes to the view with beautiful 
glofly and refplendent columns, double the height 
of thofe that compofe the giant’s-caufeway in Ire- 
land. - The particular account of this beautiful na- 
tural curiofity is fo fully and accurately defcribed 
by that ingenious gentleman Joleph Banks, Eiq. 
in Mr. Pennant’s Tour, that it will no doubt be 
agreeable to the reader for us to tranfcribe it. 


Account of STAFF A, 
BY | 
JOSEPH BANKS, Efq; 


“ Tn the found of Mull we came to anchor, on 
the Morvern fide, oppofite to a gentleman’s houfe, 
called. Drumnen; the owner. of it, Mr. Maclean, 
having found out who we were, very cordially 
afked us afhore: we accepted his invitation, and 
arrived at his houfe ; where we metan Englifh gen- 
tleman, Mr. Leach, who no. fooner faw us, than he 
told us, that about nine’ leagues from us was an 
ifland, where he believed no one even in the High- 
Jands had been, on which were pillars like thole of 
the Giant’s-caufeway : This was a great object ta 
me who had wifhed to have feen the cauleway 
itfelf, would time have allowed ; I therefore re- 
folved to proceed direétly, efpecially as it was juft in 
the way to theColumb-kill, accordingly having put 
up two days provifions, and my little tent,.we put 
off in the boat about one o’clock for our intended 
voyage, having ordered the fhip to wait for us in 
Tobirmore, a very fine harbeur on the Mull. fide. 

a 
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© At nine o’clocky aftera iédlous paffage, having 
had not a breath of wind, we arrived, under the dic 
rection of Mr. Maclean’s fon, and Mr. Leach. > It 
was too dark to fee any thine, fo we carried our tent 
and baggage near the only” houfe upon the ifland, 
and began to cook our fuppers, in order to be pre- 
pared for the earlieft dawn, to enjoy that which from 
the converfation of the gentlemen, we had now raifed 
the higheft expectations of. 

“© The impatience which every body felt to fee 
the wonders we had heard fo largely defcribed, pre- 
vented our morning’s reft ; every one was up and 
in motion before the break of day, and with the fir 
light arrived at the S. W. Se of the ifland, the 
feat of the moft remarkable pillars; where ,we no 
fooner arrived than we were ftruck with a fcene of 
magnificence which exceeded our expectations, 
though formed, as we thought, upon the moft fan- 
ouine foundations : the whole of that end of the 
ifland fupported by ranges of natural pillars, moftly 
above fifty feet high, ftanding: j in natural colonnades 
according as the bays or points of land formed them- 
felves : upon a firm bafis of folid unformed rock,. 
above thefe, the ftratum which reaches to the foil or 
furface of the ifland, varied in thicknefs, as the ifland 
itfelf formed into hills or vallies ; each hill, which 
hung over the columns below, forming an ample 
pediment, fome of thefe above fixty feet in thicknefs, 
trom the bafe to the point, formed by the floping 
of the hill on each fide, almoft into the fhape of 
thote ufed in architecture. | 

** Compared to this what are the cathedrals or 
the palaces built by men! mere models or’ play- 
things, imitations as-diminutive as his works will al- 
ways be when compared to thole of nature. Where’ 
is-now the boaft of the architect! regularity the only. 
part in which he fancied himfelf to-exceed his mif- 


trefs, nature, is-here foundin her pofleffien; and here* 
if 
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it has'been for ages undeferibed. Is not this the 
fehool where thé art was originally ftudied, and 
what had been added to this. by the whole Grecian 
fchool? a capital to orhament the column of na- 
ture, of which they .could-executé only a model ; 
and for that very capital they wéte obliged to 4 
—buth of Acanthus: how amply does nature repa ty 
thofé who ftudy her wonderful works ! 

‘© With dur minds full of fuch refle@ions we 
proceeded along the fhore, treading upon another 
Giant’s- caufeway, every ftone being regularly 
formed-into a certain number of fides bend angiesy 
"cil. a. fhore timé we arrived at the mouth of a 
cave, the mot’ magnificent; | fuppofe, that has 
ever been deferibed by travellers. — 

“¢ The mind can hardly form an idea more mag- 
nificent than fuch a fpace, fupported on each fide by. 
ranges of columns ; and roofed by the bottoms of 
thote, which have been broke off in order to form 
it; between the angles of which’a yellow ftalagmitic 
matter has exuded, which'ferves to define the angles 
precifely ; and at the fame time vary the colour with 
a great deal of elegance, and to render it {till more 
agreeable, the whole is lighted from without; fo 
that the farthett extremity is very plainly feen from 
Without, and the ait within being agitated by the 
flux and reflux of the tides, is perfectly dry and 
wholefome, free entirely from the damp vapotirs 

with which natural caverns in general abound. 

** We afked the name of ity faid our guide, the 
Cave of Fiuhn, what is Fi hn ? faid’ we, Fiebn 
Mae Coul, whom the tranflator of Offian’s works 
has called Fingal; how fortunate that in this cave 
we fhould meet with the remembrance of that 
chief, whole exiftence, as well as that of the wholé 
Epic Poem, 1s almoft doubted in paiyanre 
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. * Enough for the beauties of: Staffa, I: thall 
now proceed to defcribe it ‘and its’ produétions 
more philofophically : | | 
‘“¢ The little ifland of Staffa lies on the weft 
coa{t of Mull, about three leagues north eaft from 
Jona, or the Columb Kill: its greateft length is 
about an Enelifh mile, and its breadth about half 
aone. On the weft fide of the ifland is a {mall 
bay, where boats generally land: a little to ‘the 
fouthward of which, the firft appearance of pillars 
are to be obferved, they are fmall, and inftead of 
being placed upright, lie down on their fides, each 
forming a fegment of a circle: from thence you 
pafs a fmall cave, above. which, the pillars 
now grown a little larger, are inclining in all 
_ directions : in one place in particular a fmall mafs 
of them very much refemble the ribs of a fhip: 
from hence having paffed the cave, which if it js 
not low water, you muft do in a boat, you come 
to the firft ranges of pillars, which are ftill not 
above half as large as thofe a little beyond. Over: 
again{t this place is a {mall ifland, called in Erfe, 
Boo-fha-la, {eparated from the main, by a channel 
not many fathoms wide; this whole ifland is com- 
pofed of pillars, without any ftratum above them ; 
they are {till fmall, but by much the neateft formed’ 
of any about the place. 2 
‘* Yhe firft divifion of the ifland, for at high 
water itis divided rmto two, makes a kind of a 
cone,.the prllars converging together towards the 
centre: onthe other, they are in general laid down 
flat, and in the front next to the main, you fee how 
beautifully they are packed together; their ends 
coming out fquare with the bank which they form: 
all thefe have their tranfverfe fections exact, and 
their furfaces {mooth, whichis’ by .no means. the 
cafe with the large ones, which are cracked in all 
directions, 
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diretions. I much queftion, however, if any one 
of this whole Ifland of Boo-fha-la, is two feet in 
diameter. , 

“© The main ifland oppofite to Boo-fha-la, and 
farther towards the north-weft, is fupported by 
ranges of pillars, pretty erect, and though not tall 
(as they are not uncovered to the bafe) of larg 
diameters; and at their feet is an irregular pave- 
ment, made by the upper fides of fuch as have 
been broken off, which extends as far under water 
as the eye can reach. Here the forms of the pil- 
lars are apparent; thefe are of three, four, five, fix, 
and feven fides; but the numbers of five and fix 
are by much the moft prevailent. The largeft 1 
meafured was of feven; it was four feet five inches 
in diameter. I fhall give the meafurement of its 
fides, and thofe of fome other forms which I met 
with ; 


No. 1. 4 fides diam. 1 ft. 5 in. No, 2. 5 fides diam. z ft. 10 in. 
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No. 3. 6 fides diam. 3 ft, 6 in, No. 4. 7 fides diam. 4 ft. 5 in, 
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“* The furfaces of thefe large pillars in eeneral 
are rough and uneven, full of cracks in all direc: 
tions, the traniverfe figure in the upright one, 
never fail to return in their true dire@ions: the 
furfaces upon which we walked were often flat, 
having neither concavity nor convexity : the larger 
number, however, were concave, though fome were 
very evidently convex; in fome places the inter- 
{tices within the perpendicular figures were filled 
up with a yellow fpar: in one place the vein paffed 
in among the mais of pillars, carrying here and 
there {mall threads of fpar. Though they were 
broken through and through in all directions, yet 
their perpendicular figures might eafily be traced : 
“from whence it is ealy to infer, that whatever the 
accident. might have been, that caufed the diflo- 
cation, it happened after the formation of. the 

illars. 8 : | 

‘“ From hence proceeding along fhore, you 
arrive at ingal’s Cave: its dimenfions, though I 
have given, I fhall here again repeat in the jorm 
pra cteiyiee. Sk oe, nce | ‘ | 


, ea Fs 

Leagth of the ¢ave from the rock without 371 
From the pitch of the arch ‘hee Ts A250 
Breadth of ‘ditto, at the mouth —_ 53 
At the farther end ~—- a 20 
Height of the arch at the mouth » — © 417 


At the end 70 
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Height of an ourfide pillar 39 
_ Of one at the-north-weft corner “— “54 
Depth of water.at the mouth — 18 
At the.bettom —— pris 


The cave runs into the rock in the dire&tion of 
north-ealt by eaft, by the compas. ~ ea 
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‘s Proceeding farther to the north-weft, you. 
meet with the higheft ranges of pillars, the mag- 
nificent appearance of which is paft all defcrip- 
tion: here they are bare to their very bafis, and 
the ftratum below them is alfo vifible: in a. 
fhort time it rifes many feet above the water, and 
gives an opportunity of examining its quaity. Its 
jurface rough, and has often large lumps of ftone 
{ticking in it, as if half immerfed; itfelf, when 
broken, 1s compofed of a thoufand heterogenous 
parts, which, together, have very much the ap- 
pearance of a lava 5 and the more fo as many of 
the lumps appear to be-of the very fame ftone of 
which the pillars are formed: this whole ftratum 
lies in an inclined pofition, dipping gradually to- 
wards the fouth-eaft. As hereabouts is the fitua- 
tion of the higheft pillars, I fhall mention my 
meafurements of them, and the different ftrata in 
this place, premifing that the meafurements wete 
made with a line, held in the hand of a perfon who 
{tood at the top of the cliff, and reaching to the 
bottom, to the lower end of which was tied a 
white parc: which was obferved by one who ftaid 
below for the purpofe :~ when this mark was fet off 
from the water, the perfon below noted it down, 
and made fienal to him above, who made then a 
a mark in his rope ; whenever this mark paffed a 
notable place, the fame fignal was made, and the 
name of the place noted down as before: the line 
being all hauled up, and the diftances between the 
marks meafured and noted down, gave, when com- 
pared with the book kept below, ‘the diftance, ag 
for inftance in the cave - 
~ * No, r, in the book below, was called from 
the water to the foot of. the Grft pillar in the book 
above; No. 1 gave thirty-fix feet eight inches, the 
highett of “that afcent, which was compoled of 
broken pillars ) 
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No.1. Pillar at the weft corner of Fingal’s Cave. 


| Ft. 
x. From the water to the foot of the pillar 12 
2. Height of the pillar — . 37 
3. Stratum above the pillar —_ 66 


No, 2. Fingal’s Cave. 


. From the water to the foot of the pillar 36 


I 

2. Height of the pillar 39 
3. From the top of the pillar to the top of 

the arch 31 

4. Thicknefs of the ftratum above 34, 
By adding together the three firft mea- 
furements, we got the height of the 


arch from the water. 117 


In. 


10 
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No. 3. Corner pillar to the weftward of Fingal*s- 


Cave. 


Stratum below the pillar of Java, like 


matter a — iit 
Leneth of pillar one 54 
Stratum above the pillar —— 61 


No. 4, Another pillar to the weftward. 


Stratum below the pillar ae 17 
Height of the pillar ons 50 
Stratum above — — 51 


No. 5. Another pillar farther to the weftward. 


tratum below the pillar at an 19 
Height of the pillar —- ur gs iarele. 
Stratum above 7 aaa ee 54 
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*¢ The ftratum above the pillars, which is here 
mentioned, is uniformly the fame, confifting of 
numberlefs fmall pillars, bending and inclining in 
all directions, fometimes {o irreoularly that the 
{tones can‘ only be faid to: have an. inclination to 
affume a columnar form, in-others more regular, 
but never breaking into, or difturbine the ftratum 
of large pillars, whofe tops every where keep» an 
uniform and regular line. | 

es Proceeding. now along fhore, round the peat 
end of the ifland, you arrive at Oua-na-fcarve, 
or the Corvorant’s Cave: here the ftratum under 
the pillars is lifted up very high ; the pillars above 
it are confiderably lefs than thofe at the north-weft 
end of the ifland, but ftill very confiderable. — Be- 
yond is a bay, which cuts deep into the: ifland, 
rendering it in that place not more than a quarter 
of a mile over. On the fides of this bay, efpecially 
beyond a little valley, which almoft cuts the ifland 
into two, are two ftages of pillars, but {mall; how- 
ever, having 2 ftratum betwixt them exactly the 
fame as that above them, formed of inumerable 
little pillars, fhaken out of their places and leaning 
in all directions.” 

‘“‘ Having paffed this bay, the pillars totally 
ceafe; the rock is of dark brown {tone, and no 
fins of recularity occur till you have pafied round 
the fouth-eaft end of the ifland (a fpace almoft as, 
jarge as that occupied by the pillars) which you 
meet again on the weft fide, beginning to form 
themfelves irregularly, asaf the itatum had an in-. 
clination to that form, and foon arrive at the bend- 
ing pillars where I began. 

“© The ftone of which the pillars are formed, is 
a coarfe kind of bafaltes, very much refembling 
the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland, though none of 
them are near fo neat atthe fpecimens of the latter, 
which I have feen at the Eritifh Mufeum; owing 

chiefly 
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chiefly to the colour, which in our’s is a dirty 
brown, in the Irith a fine black: Indéed the whole 
production feems verry much to fefetnble thé Giant’s 
Caufeway ; with which I fhould willingly compare 
it, had Fany account of the former before me.” 

Gigha ifland is about fix miles long and one 
broad; and is the moft eaftern part of the Hebrides. 
The foil here is a mixture of tock, pafture, and 
arable. There are no high hills in it. © The chief 
produce:of this ifland is. barley, :bear, oats, flax, 
and potatoes. 

This ifland contains about five hundred inha- 
bitants, and the revenue is about fix hundred pounds 
a year, moift of it belonging té Mr. Macneile of 
Tavnifh. It had been long in poffeffion of this 
family in old times, who were difpoffeffed of it iv 
1549, by the Clan Donald, but recovered ‘again, 
and the time of its reftoration 1s not mentioned. 

_ Bere is a little well, to which formerly was at- 
tributed a moft miraculous quality, for in old time, 
if ever the chieftain lay herein wind-bound, thought 
himfelf certain of a favourable gale, by caufing 
the well to be cleaned. : 

Here are fome antient curiofities ; in thé ruins of 
a church are to be feen fome tombs, with two: 
handed fwords. At Kil-Chattan is a great rude 
colamn, fixteen feet high and four broad, and eight 
inchés thick, and neafit a-cairn. On a line with 
this, at Cuow-a-chara, is another; and ftill higher 
in the fame direction, at Craoe-a-Crois, is a crofs 
and three cairns; probably the crofs after the in- 
troduction of Chriflianity, was formed out of a 
Pagan monument, fimilar to the two former. 

Ina bottom, a little eaft from thence, is a Jarge 
artificial mount, of a fquare form, growing lefs and 
Jefs towards the top, which is flat, and has the 
veftige of a breaft wall around. ‘Fhis’ is proba~ 

bly 
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bly the work of the Danes, the neighbouring na- 
tion. | | | 

Here are the common gull, common fand-piper, 
fea-pye, and other birds common to this ifland. 

Cara, is an ifland of one mile long, divided by 
a narrow channel fouth of Gigha. It is inhabited 
only: by one family, and had once a chapel. 

Fura, 1s about twelve miles from Gigha, 1s faid 
to be about thirty-four miles long, and about ten 
broad, and. the moft rugged of the Hebrides. It 
belongs to the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Macneile of Colonfay, and Mr. Campbell of 
Chawfield. ery 

This ifland is very mountainous, naked and 
impoffible to be cultivated, except on the fouth, 
and a little of the weftern fides. The produce is 
cattle, horfes, fheep, whofe fleeces are of moft ex-. 
cellent finenefs, and numbers of goats: Bear and 
Oats are raifed here in good feafon, but they 
convert a great part of their grain into whifky. 
But the chief food of the common people is po- 
tatoes and fhell-fifh. Their fern afhes brings in about 
an hundred pounds a year; about two hundred 
tons of kelp is burnt annually, and fold from three 
to four pounds per ton. _ 

Sloes are the only fruits of the ifland. Acid for 
punch is made of the berries of the mountain afh ; 
and a kind of fpirit is alfo diftilled from them. 
The juice of the tops of heath boiled fupplies 
them with ayellow for dying; the roots of the white 
water lilly, with a dark brown, &c. | 

The quadrupedeés of Jura are about arr handred 
ftags ; fome wild cats, otters, ftoatsy rats, and 
feals. The feathered game, black-cocks, SToUs, 
ptarmigans and {nipes. The ftags are thought to 
have been here formerly numerous,: for the original 
fame of the ifland was Desay, or thé Iflé of Deer, 
| | U fo 
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fo called by. the Norwegians, from the obfervance 
of thofe noble animals. 

The women are noted to die feldom in child- 
bed, are very prolific, and often bear twins. The 
air is very wholefome, and the inhabitants live to 
a great age; mention is made of one Gillour 
Maccrain, whofe age exceeded that of either Jen- 
kins or Par, for he had feen an hundred and 
eighty Chriftmas’s in his own houfe, and died in 
the reign of Charles I. Mr.. Pennant {peaks of 
men of ninety years, who work, and that there is 
now living a woman of eighty, who can run down 
a fheep; he alfo fays, they ftill obferve fome fuper- 
{tition here. The old women, when-they under- 
take any cure, mumble over certain rythmitical 
incantations. They préferve a ftick of the witches 
tree, or mountain afh, as a protection againft 
elves. | 
' In this ifland is a little worm, called a Fillan, 
{mall as a thread, and not an inch in length. It 
infinuates itfelf (like the Fuira of Linndeus) under 
the fkin, caufes a rednefs and great pain, flies 
iwiftly from part to part; but is curable by a pul- 
tice of cheefe and honey. 
~ ‘The goat-herds, and the peafants who attend the 
herds of milch cows, have Sheelins, or fummer huts, 
They are of different forms, fome oblong, fome 
conic, and fo low as only to admit entrance by 
creeping through a vacancy made by difplacing a 
fageot of ‘birch twigs, placed there occafionally. 
They are conftructed with branches of trees, 
covered with fods:*the furniture, a bed of heath, 
placed on a bank of “fod, ‘two blankets and a rug ; 
‘fome ‘dairy veffels , above, certain pendant fhelves 
made of bafket work; to hold the cheefe. 

~The Paps of Fura confit of three very high 
mountains, calléd Beinn-a-Chalois, or the moun- 
tain of the Sound : ‘Beinn Sbeunta, or the hallowed 
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mountain ; Beinn-an-oir, or the Mountain of Gold, 
They are compofed of vaft ftones, covered with 
moffes near the barfe, but all above bare, and un- 
connected with each other. The afcent of this 
mountain is very difficult, but when accomplifhed, 
it fully repays the trouble, by the extent and won- 
derful profpect it affords. 

Fruchlan, a {mall ifland near the fhore, has a 
ruined tower of a fquare form on the top ; a great 
Fois has been cut in the weft fide of the rock, 
over which formerly was a draw-bridge. It was 
in former times called the Ca/tle of Claig, and was 
the prifon where the Macdonalds kept their 
Captives, ‘a 

Tfay, in Erfe, Ifle, isan hilly ifland, the loftieft 
hills are Aird inis duil, Diur behinn, and Sy Arbb-- 
bhein. It is of a fquare form, deeply indented 
on the fouth by the great bay of Loch-an-daul, 
It is parted from Jura by the Sound, about four- 
teen miles long and about one broad, 

The produce of the foil of this ifle is bear, oats, 
fome wheat, and much flax. The inhabitants are 
very poor, and their cottages afford nothing but 
fcenes of mifery. It abounds with cattle, and they 
have fine manures for their land, if they were in- 
ftructed to make ufe of them. They have fea- 
wrack, coral, fhell-fand, rock, pit-marle, and a 
tract of thirty-fix fquare miles of lime-ftone. 

Here are faid to be about feven or eight thou- 

fand inhabitants, great numbers of whom are em- 
ployed in the mines and fifhery. The women 
{pin. — 
" The animals of this ifland are,—-Quadrupeds ; 
{toats, weazles, otters, and hares. Birds ; eagles, 
falcons, herons, &c. Fith; plaife, {mall dabs, large 
dabs, mullets, &c. and that rare fifth, the lepado- 
gafter of M. Govan. They have fwarms of 
vipers here, . 

| The 
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The inhabitants have a number .of ancient di- 
yerfions and fuperftitions. They have charms and 
aruniets to revenge themfelves of their evil witches, 
«who they often imagine injures their cows and other 
cattle, | crhads | | 
The mines here confift chiefly of lead ore mixed 
with copper, which makes it expenfive and trou- 
blefome to-feparate, Vatt {trata of that fpecies of 
iron called bog-ore, of the concreted kind. Veins 
of emery, fome quickfilver, and filver. to 
Thehill of Dum-Bborairag, has on the top. aDanifh 
Fort, circular, and about fourteen feet. high ; the 
mafonry éxcellent, but without mortar; the walls 
are twelve fect thick, within which is a gallery, 
the. Gaferne, or-garrifon, where the. arms were 
lodged. he entrance is low, covered at the top 
with great flat ftones, and on each fide is a 
hollow, probably intended for guard-rooms, + Lhe 
infide of the fort is a circular area, of Afty-two 
feet diameter, with a ftone fear running all ‘round 
the bottom of the wall, about two feet high, fup- 
pofed to be a rett for the chieftains and foldiers. 
Under another work, at the exterior part of the 
fort, isa kind of fally-port, and round the whole is 
a deep fofs. Not far trom this fort are the ruins 
of a chapel dedicated to St. Columba, and near gt 
an ancient. crofs, | | 
Kitarow, is a village which f{tands on the great 
bay of Loch-in-daal , near it ts the feat of the pro- 
rietor of the ifland. There is a curious column 
inthe church-yard, with the top broken off, and 
near it is a fiat ftone, with a hole in the middle. 
The firft is fuppofed by. Mr. Pennant, to be the 
fhaft of a crofs, and the laft, the pedeftal. 
‘At Tradaig, near the head of the bay, are. three 
deep hollows, formerly lined with ftone ; thefe were 
the watch towers of the natives, from which they 
erat rer eres VA ees MnO Y Seta wed ‘ : t “watched 
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watched the motions of invaders from the feas. 
Near them is a great column of rude ftones. 

_.- Kil-choman was the refidence of the great Mac- 
‘donald; here is a deep glen, where, it is faid, he 
kept his fat cattle; the harbour of Macdonald, a 
little diftance from it, had formerly piers, with 
doors to fecure his fhipping. © 
At Doun-vallan are {ome high rocks projecting 
into the fea.- A path leads to the top, and there 
are ftrong tranfverfe dikes on the afcent of each ; 
in fome -parts hollows, where the occupiers ufed 
to retreat and defend themfelves at the lait ex- 
tremity. Here arealfo other retreats in the neigh- 
bourhood, formed by fmall holes in the ground, 
fufficient to hold a fingle man in a fitting pofture, 
The top is covered with a broad ftone, and that 
with earth ; here the defeated took refuge till their 
enemies were difperfed, which was feldom a long 
time. 

" “The Cave of Saneg-maor is a beautiful curiofity. 
The entrance to it is difficult, the infide is wonder- 
ful, the roof is formed of folid rock, which returns 
the report of.a musket with a noife like thunder. 
Within this caye is another, to which you enter 
by 2 fine rocky arch, This again divides into 
numbers of far winding paffages, fometimes open- 
ing into fine wide expanfes, again clofing for a 
long fpace into galleries, paflable but with diffi- 
culty, Here is a fine echo, which reverberates 
and dies away ina gentle declining murmur, 
Loch Drumond is celebrated for the battle of 
Traii-Dhrainard, in 1598, between the Lords of 
the Iles and Sir Lauchlin Maclean, of Mull; 
wherein the latter was flain, with fourfcore’ of his 
principal kinfmen, and two hundred of ,his. prin- 
cipal foldiers, who covered the body of their 
chieftain. | | 3 
ae Abcut 
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About the centre of Ife is Loch fnlagan, a nar- 
row piece of water, about three miles in circum: 
ference. Init is an ifland, famous for the prin- 
cipal refidence of Macdonald.’ ‘The ruins of his 
palace and chapel are ftill to be feen, and likewife 
the ftone on which he ftood to be crowned Lord 
of the Ifles. 

A fmall diftance from it is another ifland, called 
Iflan-na-Corlle, or the Ifland of Council, from his 
council which he affembled here. © 

Creg-a-nair-gid, or the Rock of Silver Rent, arid 
Crag-a-mione, or the Rock of Rents in Kind, are 
two rocks, oppofite each other, at the mouth of | 
a harbour, on the fouth fide of the ifland, which 
were faid to take their names from the rents which 
were ufed to be paid upon them, when the Ifle 
of Man was part of the kingdom of the Ifles.* 

Uamb-Fhearing, or Uarn mbies. is a celebrated 
cavern on the [flan Coaft, near the mouth of the 
Sound. Some famities retire to’ it~ in fummer, as 
their /heelins or fummer refidénce. 

Oranfay Ife is three miles over, divided fromColon- 
fay by a narrow Sound at low water. This ifland 
is high and rocky, except onthe fouth, where ic 
is low and fandy. It is rented by Mr. Macneile, 
and is only one farm, which yields bear, flax and 
potratocs, » 

Here “are the ruins of an ancient ‘monatftery, 
founded, as fome fay, by St. Columba; ‘but, ac= 
cording to Pennant, by the lords of the Ifes, for 
Canons regular of ‘St. Auguftine, dependant on the 

Abbey of” Holyrood ‘at Edinburgh, The church 
is fifty:nine feet long and: eichteen broad, with 
many antique tombs and icul ptures of the ancient 
High| anders. 

One ‘of its abbots! of the name of Macdufie, 
lies beneath an arch in the fide chapel. ‘Fhere is a 
ftone near it adorned with foliage, a ftag fur- 

rounded 
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rounded with dogs, and.a fhip with full fail, with 


-. the following infcription round ir, 


Hic Jacet Murchardus Macdufie de Collonfa, 
+ 4, An. Do, 1539,.,.menfe.mart,, 
. Ora me ille, Ammen. 


There is.placed a long pole near the tomb, in 
memory of the enfign ftaff of the family, which 
had been preferved miraculoufly for two hundred 
years,.on which the fate of the Macduffian race 
depended, according to tradition. This Mur- 
chardus 1s faid to have been -executed by the Lord 
of the Ifles for his oppreffion. 

A fquare of forty-one feet, adjoining to the 
church, forms a cloifter, one of its fides is ruined. 
There are feveral other buildings, but all-in a 
ruinous ftate. “An elegant crofs’ is ftill ftanding, 
twelve feet high, one foot feven broad, and five 
inches thick. 

This ifland takes its name from Oran, who, 
with St. Columba, having made a vow never to 
fettle within fight of their native country, landed 
here, and afcended. one of the rocks, but Ireland 
appearing to their.view, they quitted it, and -re- 
tired to Jona. — 

On the top of the rock the faints afcended, is a 
retreat of the old inhabitants, protected by a {trong 
dike, and advanced works. . Below is a mount, 
on.which 1s fuppofed. to. have. been a {mall Danifh 
fort. 

_ Here are a numberof rocks divided by narrow 
paffages, where affemble a number of Eider-ducks, 
and other wild-fow!s. Here are a number of feals. 
They. take the great fpecies on a great rock, ealled 
Dubirtach, it is about a mile round, and ‘reported 
to be the neareft of. any to-America.. 
: ‘jona 
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Jona is an ifland belonging to the parifh of 


Rofs, in Mull. It is three miles long, artd one 
broad. Its name is derived from a. Hebrew word, 
which fignifies a Dove, allufive to St. Columba, 
the founder of its fame. The Sound of Jona is 
bounded on the eaft by the Ifland of Mull, and on’ 
the weft by that of Jona. The veffels fometimes 
anchor here, yet the fateft anchorage is on the 
eaft fide, between a little ifle and that of Mull. 

The foil is a compound of fand and comminuted 
fea fhells, mixed with black loam. The produce 
is chiefly fax and potatoes ; oats do not fucceed fo 
well. he number of inhabitants are about an 
hundred and fifty. But, Pennant fays, they are 
the moft ftupid and lazy of all the iflanders; yet 
many of them boaft of their defcent from the com 
panions of St. Columba, 

After St. Columba had left Ireland in the year 
565, and landed at Oranfay, which he left on ac- 
count of its affording a fight of his native country, 
he came to Jona, which was then named Hy, he 
afcended many of the rocks, and ereéted on each 
a heap of flones, and not being able to difcover 
Ireland from any of them, refolved to fix his abode 
in this ifland. One of thefe rocks is to this day 
named Carnan-Chul-reb Ejirinn, i.e. the eminence 
of the back turned to Ireland. 

The great fanctity of manners of Columba, and 
a miracle he wrought, foon gained him the favour 
of the Pictifh King Bradeus, who gave him this 
little ifle, where he founded a cell of Canons regular. 
The gift of fecond-fight was alfo attributed to this 
faint, he having foretold the victory of Adan over 
the Piéts and Saxons, the very moment it hap- 
pened. He lived here an exemplary life to a great 
age, buried Convallus and Kinnatil, two Kings of 
Scotland, and was interred here himfelf. Yhough 
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tlie ‘frifh pretend, “his remains were buried with 
thofe of St. Bridget and St. Peter;~xt Down, ac- 
cording to the epitaph : merges 


Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in Uno; 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius: 


In the yeat 807, the monks weré difturbed by 


the Danes, who killed feveral-of them, and obliged 


thenr to retreat fromr their cell, with their abboe 
Celluch. Nor was it repealed till feven years after, 
when the Danes retreated from. the ifland, ,it then 
received a different order of monks,. called Che- 
nices, which remained there till the diffolution. 
The town here confifts of about fifty houfes, 
thatched ‘with bear ftraw pulled up by the‘roots, 


and faftened on the roof with ropes made of heath. 


There are fome others which have a better ap- 
pearance than the reft, fuppofed to have bélonged 
to fome of its former inhabitants, when it was in a 
flourifhing condition. 

The ruins of a nunnery appear at a little dif 


‘tance frony the village, it was confecrated to Sr, 


Oran, and filled with Canoneffes of St. Auguttine. 

The church was fifty-eight feet by twenty, The 
floor of the eaft end, which is entire, is fome feet 
thickly covered with cow-dung, the inhabitants 
permitting the cattle to fhelter here, but are too 
lazy to remove this fine manure, which has been’ 
gathering there for more than a century. 

Mr. Peanant having canted a part of this dung- 
hill to be removed, he difcovered the tomb of the 
faft priorefs. ‘* Her figure is cut on the face of 
a ftone ; an angel on each fide fuppotts her head ; 
and above them ts a little plate and a comb, The 
priorefs occupies only one halt of the furface; the 
other is filted- with the form of the Virgin Mary, 
with her head crowned and mitred ; the Child in 


x her 
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her arms, and to denote her the Queen of Heaven, 
a fun and moon appear above. At the feet is this 
addrefs, from the priorefs; Saéia Maria ora pro 
me. And around the Lady is defcribed, Hic Facet 
Domina, Luna Donaldis Terleti filia quondam 
priorifja de fona, que obiit anno m°. d°. XImo. 
ejus animam A/tiffimo commendamus. 

‘© There was another place for the burial of 
the nuns on the outfide; where, at a re{pectable 
diftance from the virtuous reclufes lies, a frail 
fitter. 

‘This nunnery (continues Pennant) could . 
never have been founded, as fome affert, in the 
days of St. Columba, who was no admirer of the 
fair fex; in faét, he held them in fuch an abhor- 
rence, that he detefted all cattle on their account, 
and would not permit a cow to come. within his fa- 
cred walls, becaufe, Sfar am bi bo, bidb Bean, Sfar am 
be bean hi, db mallacha.” ‘* Where there is a cow, 
there muft be a woman, and where there is a woman 
there muft be mifchief.”’ 

From the nunnery is a broad paved way to the 
cathedral ,; another branches off to the Bay of Mar- 
tyrs ; and a third, the narroweft of the three, points 
to the hills, On the firft is a large elegant crofs, 
called Maclean’s Crofs; one of the three hundred 
and fixty which were ftanding at the reformation, 
and ordered to be deftroyed by a provincial affem- 
bly held in this ifland. | 

Reilig Orain, or the Burying-place of Oran, is 
partly filled with tombs, but fo over-grown with 
weeds as fcarce to be feen. It was the favourite 
place of interment for a great number of mon- 
archs and others, as every one was defirous of 
being buried in this holy ground. 

“« The chapel of St. Oran ftands in this place, 
which legend reports to have been the firft building 

attempted 
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_. attempted by St. Columba: by the working of 
fome evil fpirit, the walls fell down as often as 
they were built up. 

‘* After fome confultation, it was pronounced, 
that they never would be permanent ti a human 
victim was buried alive. Oran, a companion of 
the faint, generoufly offered himfelf, and was in- 
terred accordingly: at the end of three days St. 
Columba had the curiofity to take a favorite look 
at his old friend, and caufed the earth to be re- 
moved: to the furprize of all beholders, Oran 
{tarted up, and began to reveal the fecrets of his 
prifon-houfe, and particularly declared, that all 
that had been faid of hell was a meer joke. This 
dangerous impiety fo fhocked Columba, that with 
great policy he ordered the dirt to be flung in again: 
poor Oran was overwhelmed, and an end for ever 
was put to his preaching. His grave is near the 
_ door, diftinguifhed only by a plain red ftone,”* 

In Oran’s Chapel are feveral tombs with orna- 
ments and in{fcriptions. But there are a great 
number which are rendered intelligible , among 
the reft is a red unpolifhed ftone, about feventy 
feet fouth of the chapel, under which lies a name- 
Jefs King of France. But the memory of the fa- 
mous old Doé¢tor of Mull has had a better fate, 
and is preferyed in thefe words : | 


Hic Jacet Johannae Belonus Maclenown familiz, 
Medicus qui mortuus eft 19 Novembris, 16575 
#Et 63. Donaldus Belomro fecit, 1674, 


Ecce cadit jaculo viétricus nofter inique, 
Qui toties alios folveral ipfe muli, ’ 
Sol Dea Gloria, 


The 


* Pennant, 
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_» . The precincts of this tomb were privileges of a 
girth, or fanctuary 5 and alittle to the north of 
this incJofure is the cathedral, the hiftory and .ac+ 
count of which is fo accurately defcribed in Pen- 
nants Tour, that it will, no doubt be acceptable 
to the reader. 

“© The cathedral lies a little to the north of 
this inclofure ; is in the form. of a crofs. The 
length from eaft to weft is an hundred and fifteen 
fet The breadth twenty-three. The length of 

he prantepty feventy, Ovyer,the centre is a “hand- 
Fi tower: on each of. which is a window with 
ftone work diffent forms 1 every one. 

“« On the fouth fide of the chancel are fome 
Gothic arches fupported by pillars, nine feet eight | 
inches high, including the capitals; and eight feet. 
nine Imche¢s_in circumference. The capitals area 
quite peculiar; carved round with various fuper- 
ititious figures, AOS others ;is an angel weighing 
OT AGBUS oe 

‘© The altar was of white marble, veined with 
erey, and is vulgarly fuppofed to have reached | 
trom fide to fide of the chancel: but Mr. Sa- 
cheverel, who faw it when almott entire, aflures us, 
that the fize was fix feet Py four. | 
 % The. demolition of this ftone was owing to 
the belief of the fuperttitious 5 -who were of opi- 
nion, ‘that a piece of it conveyed to the pofiefior 

uccefs in whatever he undertook. » A very {mall 
portion is now.left ; ; and even that we contributed | 
to diminilh, 

. £ Near the altar is the tomb of the abbot ‘tag 
kinnon. His figure lies recumbent, with this in- 
{cription round “the margin, ‘ Hic jacet jenohnes 
Mac-Fingone abbas de Hy, que, obiit anno Domin1 
Milleftimo quingentefimo cujus anime propitietur 


Deus. altifimus. Amen, 
6° On * 
\ a4 
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* On the other fide.is the tomb and: figure-of 
abbot Kenneth... (heh ) | 
~ « On the floor is the effigy of .an armed knight, 
with a whilk by his fide, as if he had. juft.re- 
turned from the feaft of dhells inthe hall--of 
Fingal. | 


«© All the tombs lie caft. and weft; the head to 
the weft ; probably from a fuperftition that at the 
general refurreCtion they may rife with their faces 
‘to the eatft. + : . ; 

«© Among thefe funeral fubjects, the interment 
(a few years ago) of a female remarkable for her 
lineage muft not be omitted, She was a direct de- 
{cendant and the laft.of the Clan-an-oifter, oftiarii, 
or door-keepers to the monaftery. The Srft of 
the family came.over with Columba, but falling 
under his difpleafure, it was decreed on the impre- 
cation of this irritable faint, that never more than 
five of his clan fhould exift at one time; and in 
confequence when a fixth was born, one of the five. 
was to look for death. This, report fays, always 
happened till the period that the race was extin- 
guifhed in this woman. 

“© It is difficult to fay, when the prefent church 
was built: If we may credit Boethius, it was re- 
built by Maulduinus, in the feventh century out 
of the ruins of the former. But the prefent ftruc- 
cure is far too magnificent for that age. Mott of 
the walls are built with red granite from the Nuns 
Ifle in the Sound. 

‘From the fouth-eaft corner are two parallel 
walls about twelve feet, high, and ten feet diftant 
from each other. At prefent,they are called Dorus 
tragh, or the door to the fhore: are fuppofed to 
have been continued from the cathedral to the fea, 
to.have been roofed, and to. have formed a covered 
gallery the whole way, 
) ‘* Tq 
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*¢ In the church-yard is a fine crofs, fourteen 
feet. high, two feet two inches broad, and ten 
joches thick, made of a fingle piece of red granite. 
The pedeftal is three feet hich. 

‘* Near the fouth-eaft is Mary’s Chapel. Befides 
this, we are informed, that there were feveral 
ethers founded by the Scottifh monarchs, and the 
Reguli of the Ifles. 

‘the monaftery lies behind the cathedral. It is’ 
in a moft ruinous ftate; a {mall remnant of a 
cloifter is left. In a cotnerare fome black ftones, 
held fo facred, but for what reafon I am ignorant, 
that it was cuftomary to fwear by them: perhaps 
from their being neighbours to the tutelar faint, 
whofe grave is almoft adjacent. 

“¢ Boethius gives this monaftery an earlier anti- 
quity than perhaps it can juftly claim. He fays, 
that after the defeat of the Scots, at the battle of 
Munda, inthe year 379: the furvivors, with all the 
religious fled to this ifland; and were the original 
founders of this houfe. But the account given by 
the venerable Bede is much more probable, that 
St. Columba was the original founder, as has 
been before related. 

‘© This tile, fays the Dean, hes deine richlie 
Dotat by the Scotch Kings. And mentioned feve- 
ral little iflands that belonged to it, which he calls, » 
Soa, Naban, Moroan, Reringe, Inch Kenzie, Eor- 
fay, and Kannay, but if thefe were all the endow- 
ments, they would never ferve to lead the religious 
into the temptations of luxury. 

¢¢ Columba was the firft abbot: he and his fuc- 
ceffors maintained a jurifdiétion over all the other 
monafteries that branehed from this ; and over all 
the monks of this abbey that exercifed the prieftly 
or even epifcopal funétion in other places. One 
of the inftitutes of Loyola feems here to have been 
very early eftablifhed, for the eves of this poi 

eem 
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feem not tothink themfelves freed from their vow 
of obedience to the abbot of Jona. Bede fpeaks 
of the fingular pre-eminence, and fays, that. the 
ifland always had for a governor an Abbot-Pref- 
byter, whofe power (by a very uncommon rule) 
not only every province, but even the bifhops 
themfelves, obeyed. From this account, the ene- 
mies to epifcopacy have inferred, that the rank of 
Bifhop was a novelty, introduced into the church 
in corrupt times; and the authority they affumed 
was an errant ufurpation, fince a fimple abbot, for . 
fo confiderable a fpace was permitted to have 
the fuperiority...In anfwer to this, Archbifhop 
Usfher advances,. tnat the, power of the abbot of 
Jona was only local; and extended only to the 
bifhop who refided there: for after the conqueit 
of the Ifle of Man by the Englifh, and the divifion 
of the fee after that event, the bifhop of the 
ifles made Jona his refidence, which before was in 
Man, But notwithftanding this, the venerable Bede 
feems to be a ftronger authority, than that oF 
the Ulfter Annals, quoted by the archbifhop, which 
pretend no more than that a bifhop had always 
refided at Jona, without even an attempt to re- 
fute the pofitive affertion of the moft refpectable 
author we have (relating to church matters) in 
thofe primitive times. 

** North of the monaftery are the remains of the 
bifhop’s houfe ; the refidence of the bifhops of the 
ifles after the Ifle of Man was feparated from them. 
This event happened inthe time of Eward]. On 
their atrival, the abbots permitted to them the ufe 
of their church, for they never had a cathedral of 
their own, except that in the Ifle of Man. During 
the time of the Norwegian reign, which lafted near 
two hundred years, the bifhops were chofen with- 
out refpect of country, for we find French, Nar- 
wegian, Englith, and Scotch among the prelates ; 


and 
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and they were generally, but not always, confe- 
crated at Drontheim. This fee was endowed with 
‘thirteen iflands; “but fome of ‘them’ ‘were forced 
from them by the tyranny of fome of the little 
chieftains; thus for example, Rala, as the honeft 
Dean fays, was’ perteining to © Mac-Gyllychallan 
by the fword, and to the bifhop of the’ ifles by 
heritage. D237 0e joe : 
-« The title of thefe prelates, during the con- 
junction of Man and’ Sodor, had* beéeh univerfally 
“miftaken, till the explication ofthat moft inge- 
nious writer, Dr. Maepherfon : it was always fup- 
pofed to'havé been'derived from -Soder, an ima- 
ginary town, either in’ Man or: Jona ; whofe de- 
-rivation: was taken: from the Greek Soter, or Sa- 
viour. | During the’ time’ that the’ Norwegians were 
‘in the poffeffion of the: iflés, they divided them 
into two parts ; ‘the Northern, which comprehended 
all that lay on the north of the’ point of Arna- 
murchan, and were called the Wordereys, from 
Norder North, and‘ey’an Ifland. ' And‘the Sadereys 
took ini thofe that‘ lay to the fouth' of that pro- 
montory.' This was only a civil divifion for the 
fake of governing thefe feattered: dominions with 
more facility; for-a feparate viceroy was fent to 
‘each: but: both were fubjeét to the fame jurifdic- 
tion civil and ecclefiaftical. But as’ the’ Sudereys 
was the moft important, that had the honour of 
giving name to the biffoprick, the Hle of Man re- 
tained both titles, like \England- umites that of 
‘France, © netwithftanding “ many~ centuries have 
elapfed fince the right of each to the now ufurped. 
firlés’are Polk. : | 
‘© Proceed on our walk. Fo the’ weft of the 
‘convent is the’ Abbét’ssmount, overlooking the 
‘whole. - Beneath feet'“to “have been’ the gardens, 
‘once well cultivated, for we’ are told that the 
7 a monks 
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monks tran{planted from other places, herbs both 
efculant and medicinal. i 

** Beyond the mount are the ruins of a kiln, 
and a granary: and near it was the mill. Te 
Jake or pool that ferved it lay behind; is now 
drained, and is the turbery, the fuel of the natives : 
it appears to have been once divided, for all along 
the middle runs a raifed way, pointing to the hills. 
They neglect at prefent the convenience of a mill, 
and ufe only querns. va HE 
-»“ North from the granary extends a narrow flat, 
with’ a double dike and fofs on one fide, and a 
fingle dike on the other. At the end is a {quare 
containing a cairn, and furrounded with a’ {tone 
dike. ‘This is called a burial place: it muft have 
been in'very early times cotemporary with other 
cairns, perhaps in the days of Druidifm. For 
Bifhop: Pocock mentions, that he had feen two 
{tones feven feet high, with a third laid acrofs on 
their.tops, an evident Cromleh: he alfo adds, that 
the Irifh name of the ifland was Izi/h Drunifh ; 
which agrees with the account I have fomewhere 
read, that Jona had been the feat of Druids ex- 
peled by Columba, who found them there, 

“* Before I quit this height, I muft obferve, that 
the whole of their religious buildings were covered 
on the north fide by dikes, as a proteétion from 
the northern invaders, who paid little regard to the 
fanctity of their characters. | | 

“The public was greatly interefted in the pre- 


* ~ fervation of this place, for it was the repofitory of 


moft of the antient Scotch records. ‘Ihe library 
here muf{t alfo have been invaluable, if we can 
depend upon Boethius, who afferts, that Fergus IT. 
affilting Alaric the Goth, in the facking of Rome, 
brought away, as fhare of the plunder, a cheft of 
books, which he prefented to the monaftery. of 
Jona. A®neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius I]. 

Y | intended 
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intended, when he was in Scotland, to vifit the 
library in fearch of the loft books of Livy, but 
was prevented by the death of King JamesI. A 
{mall parcel of them were in1525 brought to Aber 
deen, and great pains were taken to unfold them, 
but through age, and the tendernefs of the parch- 
ment, little could be read; but from what the 
learned were able to make out, the work appeared 
by the ftyle, to have rather been a fragment of 
Saluft than of Livy. But the regifter and records 
of the ifland, all written on parchment, and pro- 
bably other more antique and valuable remains, 
were all deftroyed by that worfe than Gothic Synod, 
who, at the reformation declared war againft all 
{ciences. . 

“ At prefent, this once celebrated feat of learning 
is deftitute of even a {chool-mafter, and this femi- 
nary of holy men wants even a minifter to affift 
them in the common duties of religion.”’* 

Cuoc-mar-Aimgeal, i. e. the Hill of the Angels, is 
afmall hill, with a fmall circle of ftones, and a 
little cairn in the middle, which appears to be 
Druidical. The natives had formerly a cuftom 
of bringing their horfes to this circle, at the feaft. 
ef St. Michael, and to courfe round it, which is 
fuppofed to have arifen from the old Popifh me- 
thod of bleffing the horfes on one feafon of the 

ear. ! 
: From the fummit of the hill of Dunii, is a moft » 
picturefque view of the neighbouring little iflands ; 
of the lone low ifles of Call and Jir, to the weft; 
and the vait height of Rum and Skie to the north. 

Rum, or Ronin Ife confifts of one great mountain, 
divided into feveral points, the hicheft called Zi/gobball. 
It is about twelve miles long, fix broad, and contains 
about three hundredand twenty-five inhabitants. The 
{urface is covered with heath, and ina fate of na- 

ture ; 
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ture; the heights rouky. There is Me little 
arable land here. 

The foil produces good corn and potatoes. Of 
bear and oats not fufficient to fupply the inhabi- 
tants. The poorer fort fubfift chiefly on curds, 
milk, and fifh. Their cattle are fheep, horfes, 
{mall delicate mutton, black cattle, goats, &c. 
They carry on a commerce with their goats, and 
black cattle. 

As they take no pains to preferve any hay, the 
cattle feed in the winter upon a little {pot of grafs, 
which is taken care of by a man called Fear cuar- 
taich : every farmer has one of thefe fervants, he 
has likewife the corn under his care, and is paid 
for his trouble by kine. There is very few poul- 
try here, the grain being fo very f{carce. 

There were “formerly a number of ftags in this 
ifland, but which is now greatly reduced ; the 
eagles deftroying the young fawns, and fometimes 
the old deer, by ftriking them between the horns, 
and worrying them till they fall down the precipice, 
and fo become their prey. . 

Among the great abundance of birds feen here, 
are eagles, ravens, hooded crews, wheat-ears, edie 
waotail, titlarks, ring ouzels, grous, ptarmigans, 
curews, green plovers, falceddars or arctic gulls, 
and the greater terns. 

The inhabitants of this ifland have meagre coun- 
tenances, though the reft of their body is well 
made and healthy. They feldom are troubled 
with any diforder : and if the dyfentery attacks them, 
they have a remedy at hand, by making a decoc- 
tion of tormentil roots with milk. They have not 
had a return of the {mall-pox, but once thefe thirty- 
four years, but they. are often vifited with the 
meafles. They are alfo here addi&ted to fupertti- 
tion, and believe in fecondjight, ; 

There 
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There is a minifter belonging to this ifland, 
who fometimes vifits the inhabitants, but there be- 
ing only the ruins of a church left, he may be 
jaid to preach in the open air. 

“S Sky or Skie I/land, is above fixty miles long, 
the breadth unequal, occafioned by the lochs on 
both fides. The prefent name is derived from the 
Norman word Ski, a Mift, and from the clouds which 
hang over it, Ealand Skianach, or the Cloudy Iftand. 
The rainy feafon here begins about Auguft, when 
the wefterly wind driving the clouds charged with 
vapour, on the lofty hills of Cuchullin, and. their 
contents deluge the ifland in a manner unknown in 
other places. Thefe winds, which begin moderate, 
rage with incredible fury, about the autumnal Equi- 
nox, fo that there is fcarce a week of .fair, weather, 
except in fummer, which alfo is commonly damp 
and mofily cold. | ae 

This ifland is the pidture of famine, the wet 
fealon preventing the inhabitants from’ enjoying 
the fruits of the earth, . During the wet fea- 


ion they are almolt ftarving, and what little fub- 
hiitence they get, is picked up along the. fhores, 
‘imperts and other fhell-fifh, are then their chief 
food. This f{carcity has induced numbers to emi- 
erate. They raife but a fmall quantity of corn, 
not fufficient for the number of inhabitants, and 
even to preferve that little from the inclemency of 
the iky, great pains are taken, The moment that 
the corn is cut down, a certain number of fheaves 
are gathered in a heap, and thatched on the top; 
the firft dry moment ‘that happens, ,the thatch is 
taken off, and the {heaves now dry, are carried in, 
and this 1s repeated till the whole crop is re- 

ceived, | 
© The quantity of corn raifed intolerable fea- 
fons, in this ifland, is efteemed to be about nine 
thouland bolls. The number of mouths to con- 
| fume 
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fame them near thirty thoufand, migrations and de- 
preffions of {pirits, the laft a common caufe of de- 
population, having fince the year 1750 reduced the 
number to between twelve and thirteen; one thou- 
fand having croffed the Atlantic, others funk be- 
neath poverty, or in defpair, ceafed to obey the firft 
ereat command, “ Encrease and Mutripiy.”* 
- The only trade of this ifland is in cattle: of which 
they fell about four thoufand annually ; thefearekept 
during winter in what are called Winter parks till 
April, when they are foddered with ftraw, where 
they are turned out to graze in the day, and are 
drove back again in the evening to their dry 
grounds. ‘The poorer fort are obliged to fhelter 
their cattle under the fame roof with themfelves, 
and partake of the fame meal with which they 
themielves are fupported. | 
The common food of the poor is a thick meal 
pudding, with milk, butter or treacle, or a thinner 
fort called eafocks, which is taken with their ban- 
nocks; they make about three hundred tons of kel 
annually ; the houfes here in general are thatched 
with farm both root and ftalk, which will laft up- 
wards of twenty years; there are a few flated 
houles; the people are not fo fuperftitious, nor do 
they pretend fo greatly to the gift of fecond fight, 
as many in other iflands, moft of thofe ancient 
tales being exploded. | fe hud 
Among the number of their ancient fprights, was 
one who they idly imagined would clean their 
houfes, help to churn, thrafh their corn, and would 
belabour thofe who made a jeft-of him. ‘This fer. 
viceable phantom, whom they termed Rodin Good- 
fellow, they reprefented as ftout and bloomi ng, . 
with fine long flowing hair, and when he vifited 
them, always came with a wand in his hand, 
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To Gruargich, the milkmaids offered their facri- 
fices, by pouring a libation of milk on a certain 
flat round ftone, about four or five feet in circum- 
ference, 

The Taghairm was another {pecies of magic of the 
mott wild, horrid and romantic nature, which was 
practifed at a vaft cataract in the diftri& of Trotter- 
nels; the cataract is formed by a fall of water from 
a high rock, which gets fo far out, as to form a dry 
hollow beneath, between the waters and the precipice; 
in this concavity, an impoftor of the family who 
pretended to oracular knowledge, was placed, fewed 
up in the hide of an ox, the trembling inquirer 
puts the queftion to this imagined oracle, receives 
his anfwer from him, and goes home terrified and 
amazed at the wonderful knowledge of the oracle. 

The Fritch, which divides Sky from Inver- 
nefs-fhire, is narrow, but opens into a fine bay, 
which contracts again at the north end, and at 
Kubic forms a ftrait, through which the current 
ruas with violent rapidity, into another expanie, or 
rather an amphitheatre furrounded with moun- 
tains. 

At Kyle is the paffage or ferry for cattle from 
Sky, the ftream is very rapid here; the method of 
ferrying them over is by tying fix, eight or twelve 
of them, with ropes faftened from the horn of one 
to its tail, and fo to the next; the firft is faftened 
to the boat, and thus they {wim to the oppofite 
fore; the horfes are generally ferried over by 
fours, two men being in the boat, hold two of 
each fide with halters, and thus fafely pafs them 
over. 
~ Coire Chattachen, is the houfe of Mr. Mackinnon, 

leafantly fituated between two brooks, with avery 
Jofty hill behind it, called Beiun na callirck, or the 
hill of the old Hag, the afcent is crowned with 
locfe fiones, the fummit flat and naked, with a 
ig, he se ORE | stork | eof 
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~- gnoft enormous Cairn, faid to have been the burial- 
lace of a gigantic woman in Fingal’s time; a ridge 
~ joins this hill to that of Bern xagrian, i.e. the Moun- 
tain of the Suz; perhaps venerated in former 
times; from thefe hills are fome picturefque, fa- 
vage, and aftonifhing views: fome awfully folemn 
and'terrible, and others no lefs pleafing and amufing. 

The cuftom of the Luaghadb, or, Walking of 
Cloth, is ufed here inftead of the fulling- mill. ft ts 
performed by twelve or fourteen women, feated on 
each fide of a lone board, ribbed length-ways, 
on which is placed the cloth. They frft work 
it backwards and forwards with their hands and 
feet alternately, as one or the other tites. During 
this operation, they continually keep finging, and 
as the fury of the fong rifes, their labour increafes 
in proportion, and arrives to fucha pitch, that a 
ftranger might reafonably imagine them to be 
worked up toa fpecies of phrenzy. This method - 
of finging they likewife ufe at the quern, and other 
employments. 

Raafay, to the eaft of Sky, is computed to be 
fifteen miles long and two broad, and probably 
contains one hundred fquare miles. But little 
pafture or tillage ground is found here, not- 
withftanding its great extent: the furface being 
rough, rocky, and barren. ‘The cattle often perifh 
by falling from the precipices. 

This ifland of Raafa, with Rona and Fladda, are 
inthe poffeffion of Mr. Macleod, but the two latt 
are uninhabited, only affording pafture for cattle, 
of which, fays Dr. Fobnfon, an hundred and fixty 
winter in Rona, under the fuperintendance of one 
folitary herd{man. pieeh. 

There are but few trees in this ifland, though 
the orchards and large fruit trees about the houfe 
of the Laird, proves that there is a poffibility of 

growing 
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growing them. Here are many rivulets, one of 
which turns a corn-mill. 7 | 

Here are. wild-fowlin abundance; but neither’ 
deers, hares, nor rabbits. Foxes they have in 
plenty, but which greatly diminifh, owing to a 
price being fet upon their heads for fome years patft. 
The other beafts of prey are otters and weazels, 

They have but little corn here: the women 
reap it while the men bind up the fheaves. Here — 
likewife the fong accompanies the labour, and the 
ftrokes of the fickle is timed with the modulation 
of the harveft fong. | 7 

The firft poffeflors of Raafay are fuppofed to be. 
far back from the prefent time; many things occur 
to preve this, the caves on one fide of it are’ fup~ 
poted to be the retreats of the rude nations of the 
firft ages from the weather. Elfdolts or ftoncheads 
of arrows which are often picked up by the people, 
who fuppofe them to be fhot by fairies to deftroy 
their cattle, is a ftill ftronger circumftance that fuch 
pointed weapons were uled before mufkets were 
known. | 

A imall diftance from the houfe of Mr. Macleod 
is a chapel now in ruins, but has been long ufed as 
‘a place of burial. There are fmall {quares inclofed 
with ftones about them, the fepulchres of particular 
families, there are other ftones here alfo, with croffes 
- cut uponthem, fuppofed to be the ancient boundaries 
of the confecrated ground, though itis faid by Mr. 
Martin to have been the cuftom to ereé a crofs at 
the death of the lady of the ifland. 

Taly/kir is feated in a wood and is the habitation 
of Mr, Macleod, Licutenant Colanel in the: Dutch 
fervice. This fituation is more adapted for the her- 
metical lite, than that of the gay and jovial. » It 
ftands near the fea, with lofty hills on the land fide, 
treaming with water-falls.. The garden is fheltered 

with 
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with firs and pines, and the whole fpot has an air of 
folitude and meditation. ; 
About a mile fouth from Talyskir, to which you 
are rowed by water, beneath a rock of magnificent 
cliffs, is a high hill called Briis-mbawl*, ‘“ Having 
inthe front a fine feries of regular Bafaltic columns, 
tefembling the Giant’s Catifeway in Ireland ; the pil- 
lars above twenty feet high, confifting of four, five, 
and fix angles, but moftly of five, the columns lefs 
frequently joined than thofe of the Irifh ; the joints 
being at great and unequal diftances, but the majo- 
rity are entire; even thofe that are joined are lefs 
concave and convex on their oppofite furfaces than 
thé columns of the former. The ftratum tht refts 
on this colonade is vety irregular and fhattery, yer 
feems to make fome effort to form. The ruins of the 
columns of the bafe make a grand appearancé ; thefe 
were the rnins of the creation : Thote of Rome the 
works of human art, feem to them, but as the ruins 
of yefterday. | 3 | 
“© At a fmall diftance from thefe on the flope of 
a hill is a tract of fome roads, entirely formed of the 
tops of feveral feries of columns, even and clofe fet, 
forming a reticulated furface, of amazing beauty 
and curiofity, This is the moft northern k#afaltes I 
am acquainted with ; the laft of four in the Britifh 
dominions: all running from fouth to north, nearly 
in a meridian, the Giant’s Caufeway appears firfty 
Staffa fecond, the Rock Hunbla about twenty 
leagues further, and finally, the Column of Briis- 
mhawl,; thedepth of the ocean in‘all probability con- 
ceals the loft links of this chain.” 3 
Inthe way to Dunvegan, is Lochbradale, a beauti- 
ful harbour with a number of fafe creeks. » Plenty 
of cod are caught here inthe herring-feafor 
‘Shuar,is a beautiful Danith fort, {landing on the 
fummit of the rock; It is a circular ftructure, five 
7 apartinen;y’ 
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apartments are traced in the ruins, one in the centre, 
and four around ; the walls are ten feet high, co- 
vered with great ftones. 

There is another large rock about a furlong to 
the north-weft, with the ruins of a very thick wall 
on the top, and the traces of a dyke quite round, 
deemed inacceffible on the land fide. About two 
miles further, two large conoid caverns By, the fide 
of the road, and fomewhat farther is 

Dunvegan, a rocky prominence that juts out into 
a bay, on the weft fide of Sky. It is about two 
Kinglifh miles long, and three quarters of a mile 
broad, with an area of only nine hundred and fixty 
Englifh miles. Half of this fpot the Laird retains 
in his own hands, the other part 1s inhabited by an 
hundred and fixty perfons, who pay their rent by 
exported cattle. 

This little ifland is in the poffeffion of Mr. Mac- 
leod, a gentleman defcended from one of the Nor- 
weelan viceroys or governors of the ifles, while 
they bore a foreign yoke. The houfe or caftle is 
built upon a rock, over aloch of the fame name, | 
a branch of the Loch-falart. It is partly old and 
partly modern, the oldeft partis the greateft, con- 
fifting of a fquare tower, with a wall round the 
ae “Of the rock, which was inacceffible on every — 

ce but that towaads the water. This caftle was 
eas to be repaired by the grandfather of the pre- 
fent Laird, but in a fhort time he defifted from his 
intent. There is a tradition in the family, that 
whoever repairs it fhall not long outlive the re- 

aration. 

There is likewife kept in this caftle, the tattered 
remnants of the Braolauch-Shi, or Fairy Flag of 
the Family, beftowed on it by Titania, the Ben- 
fhi, or wife to Oberon, King of the Faries. TTradi- 
tion fays, fhe bleffed 1¢ with three important 
powers, which were only to be exerted on thefe © 

occafions ; 
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occafions : but at the laft, after the end was ob- 
tained, an invifible being is to arrive, and carry off 
ftandard and ftandard-bearer, never more to be 
feen. 

A great ox horn is likewife preferved here. It is 
tipt with filver, the aim is twifted round its fpires, 
and the mouth brought over the ibba. It holds 
about two quarts; and, it is faid, the heir of Macleod 
is expected to {wallow the contents at one draught, 
as a te{t of his manhood, before he is permitted 
‘to bear arms. 

Here is alfo an ancient iron fhield; it isof a round 
form, and even now weighs more than twenty 
pounds. | - 

King fburgh deferves mention for the fake of its 
miftrefs, Flora Macdonald, whofe courage aud fide- 
lity to a fugitive adventurer deferves praife and ad- 
miration, ‘Chis Lady concealed the Pretender for 
feveral days in a female habit, and was of great 
_affiftance to him in his efcape, when he was clotely 
purfued by the royal forces. | 

At Ulinih is a circular inclofure, about forty-two 
feet in diameter, walled round with loofe {tones ; 
thefe walls are about nine feet high, very thick, 
and narrower towards the top; there were feveral 
{maller. rounds of wall within the circle, which 
formed diftinét apartments; the entrance is covered 
with flat {tones ; it does not appear to have been 
ever crofled. It 1s fuppofed by Johnfon, that thefe 
fort of inclofures were for the fecurity of the herds 
and cattle in the night, againft the lawlefs robberies 
of their neighbours, 

Not far dittant is another place of fecurity, a 
- cave which runs a great way under ground; this is 
fo low, that a perion cannot ftand ereét in it, and 
very narrow; this is likewife faid to be a hiding 
place for the utenfils, clothiers, and even the wives 
ig. | and 
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and children of the iflanders, in former rude times, » 
when they were difturbed by the cruel invader. 

There is likewife the remains of a fortrefs at no 
ereat diftance, formerly a place of refuge, erected 
by. Hugh } Macdonald, in the reign of. James the 
Sixth. The reader will no doubt excufe a fhort 
digreffion,; to give an example of the jult punifh- 

sent of ingratitude and treachery in this Hugh 
Macdonald, which Dr. Johnfon thus relates : 

“<< Fuch Macdonald was next heir to the dignity 
and fortune of his chief... Hugh,’ being fo near his 
with, was impatient of delay ; . el had art and in- 
fluence fufficient to engage feveral gentlemen in a 

lot againft the Laird’s life. curr ae muft be 
it pulated on both-fides; for they would not dip 
their bands in blood merely for Hugh’s advance- 
ment.” The compact was formerly written, figned 
by the con{pirators, and placed i in the hands of one 
M acleod. 

‘Ir happened that Macleod had fold fome cattle 
to a drover, who’ Hot having ready monkey, gave 
him a bond for payment. The debt was difcharged, 
and’the bond re-demanded , which Macleod, who 

could not read, intending to put ‘into his hands, 
gave him the confpiracy. ‘The drover, when he 
had tead the paper, delivered it privately to Mac- 
donald, who being thus informed of his. danger, 
called Hig friends together, and provided for Pris 
jatety. He ‘made “a public feat, and inviting — 
Hugh Macdonald and his: confederates, placed, 
each of them at the table between two men. of. 
ato fidelity. “The compact of confpiracy was _ 
then fhewn, and every man confronted with his 
own name.’ Macdonald aéed with great mode- 
tition. He upbraided Hugh, both with difloyalty 
and ingrati itude;' but fold’ the reft, ‘that he cone ~ 
fidered them: as then deluded’ and mifinformed, 
Fgh was {worn t to fidelity, and difmiffed’ with his ~ 
companions, 
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companions ; but he was not generous enough to be 
reclaimed by lenity; and finding no longer any 
countenance among the gentlemen, endeavoured to 
execute the fame defien by meaner hands. — In this 
‘practice he was detected, taken to Macdonald's 
cattle, and imprifoned in the dungeon. “When he 
was hunery, they let down a plentiful meal of falted 
meat; and when, after his repaft, he called for 
drink, conveyed to him a covered cup, which, 
when he lifted the lid, he found empty, From that 
time they vifited him no more, but left him to 
pen in folitude and darkneis.” 

On the road from Kingsburgh is a cairn with a 
great ftone on the top, called the high ftones of 
Ugg, which is faid to have taken its name from 
the Danith poet Uggerus. 

_ Deicending from the road is the fertile valley of 
Ogg; and beyond another hill, in a bottom, is 
the parith of Kilmore, the granary of Skie. Be- 
neath Muggattol, the principal houfe of Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, was the lake of St. Columba, 
now drained: Here are the ruins of a monattery, 
which appear to be very ancient, from the great 
{tones without mortar, the cuftomary method of 
the Druids. The cells and rooms are {till vifible 
the chapel is more modern, and the ftones east 
together with mortar. Thefe chapels were nu- 
merous on the little iflands near the fea, where th 
mariners, as before mentioned, ufed to land, to 
perform their prayers for the fafery of their voyage, 
fuch places were called Pein-orab, or the Land of 
Prayers cai. 

- About three miles farther. is Sgor-more, i.e. the 
great projection; and alittle. farther Duntuilm- 
Caffle, or the Cajile of the graffy Eminence. Itis at 
prefent in ruins, but fituate at the verge of a high 
precipice looking over the fea, the ground near :t be- 
ing a verdant turf, has afine and pleafing appearance, 
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This caftle was inhabited no longer than fixty 
years ago; the original pofleffors were the Mac- 
donalds in Skie, Adjoining i is a hill called Croc- 
en-erick, 1.e. the Hill of Pleas, from the difputes 
of the people being determined thereon. Such 
places for that purpofe are frequent near the feat 
of the chieftains. 

We mutt remark, that in Skie, the bagpipe is 
fill held in great repute, There has’ been in 
Skie, beyond: all memory, a race of pipers, under 
the direction of Marimmon, which is not yet quite 
extinct. e 

In Skie are two grammar fchools, where boarders 
are regularly educated, from three ‘pounds to four 
pounds ten fhillings a year, and for inftruétion, half 
acrown a quarter. The fcholars only refort to 
them in fummoer, proyifions being fo very fcarce 
in winter. 

ELoch-Maree, 1s a fine lake, which at firft is but 
half a mile broad, but by decrees widens into a great 
bay, about four miles in breadth, filled with a creat 
clutter of little iffes. ‘In the paflage to the bay, the 
north fhore is lined with fteep rocks, moftly filled 
with pines. 

The lake iseighteen miles long, t the waters of which 
ave fad very rarely to be: frozen, the ey IS Va= 
rious, and’ the bottom uneven, trom fix y fathoms 
to ten ; itS ftfh are falmon, char and trout; of the 
lalt of which, fome are of the weight of thirty 
pounds, at the mouth of the-river is a falmon fifhery, 
where is annually’caught about three’or ‘four Tatts, 
and on the banks are “the remains of a very ancient 
iron furnace. 

Inch Mareé is fituate upon this loch, which de- 
rives its name from St. Maree, the favoured ifle of 
the Saint, the patron of all the coait from Apple- 
crofs tO Lochbroom, This 1S eiteemed the moft 

beautiful 
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beautiful of all the ifles; it being partly covered 
with a beautiful grove of oaks, afh, willow, wicker, 
birch, fir, hafel, and exceeding large hollies, here 
isa circular dyke of ftones, which has been long 
ufed as a burial place; the entrance to it is very 
narrow. ‘The people fhew you a ftump of a tree, 
which they inform you was an altar, but probably 
the fubftitute of one of ftone. 

The greateft curiofity of this place is a well de- 
dicated to the faint, the water is faid to have a mi- 
raculous effect on lunatics. The method of cure is- 
performed by bringing the patient to the facred 
ifland, obliging him tokneel before the altar, and 
on quitting it the friends or attendants leave an of- 
fering of money; he is then conducted to the well, 
and is given fome of the holy water to drink, where 
a fecond money offering is left; the draught takea, 
they plunge the lunatic thrice in the lake, and the 
fame operation is repeated every day for the courfe of 
fome weeks. The fuperititious attribute this cure * 
toamiraculous caufe; and if the patient finds relief, 
they often give the jaint that honour which is only 
fometimes fortunately occafioned by natural causes. 

Many who vifit this well infer another fuperi{ti- 
tious omen of the difpofition of St. Maree; if the 
well is full they deem it propitious; but if itis 
not, they are doubtful of fuccefs.: But be ir as 
it will, this faint is held in high efteem by the people 
of thefe parts, and the common oath of the people 
is by St. Maree: So great a veneration have they for 
this faint, that the traveller leaves an offering at 
every one of his refting places, which chiefly confit 
of a ftone, a ftick ora bit of rag. | Thefe marks of 
refpect fhewn, they hope to travel fafely the reft of 
their journey. 

This fhore is exceedingly rocky, and where the 
bay contracts again isa very high rock, formed of 

{hort 
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fhort precipices, with fhelves between, filled with 
pines, which render the view amazingly beautiful. 

The mountains on the fouth fide are covered 
with fine woods of birch, mixed with a few pines. 
Fhe irregularity of the heights of the mountains 
forms here and there fine openings, which give a 
beautiful and varied landfcape to the eye. Along 
the length of thefe mountains runs a Military 
Way. — 

The water fuddenly narrows at the bottom of 
the lake, where it continues for near a mile, not 
above a hundred yards broad. The banks are here 
thickly lined with trees, with little femi-circulay bays 
here and there to the end. ‘The waters, after the 
courfe of a mile, flowing with rapidity; empty 
themfelves into a deep and darkiome hole, called 
Poole Ewe, which opens into the large bay of 
Loch Ewe. 

Inch- Maree is the {tation of a government packet, 
that fails regularly from hence to Stornaway in 
Lewis, a place now growing confiderable by the 
encouragement of the proprietor Lord Seaforth, 

Gair-Loch, 1s about fix miles fouth from Loch- 
Maree, it confifts of a few fcattered houfes, on a fine 
bay of the fame name. Flowerdale, the feat of Sir 
Hector Mackenzie, is finely ftuated beneath hills 
beautifully cloathed with woods. 

This parifh is very extenfive, and the number of 
inhabitants greatly increafed, being now about the . 
number of three thoufand, It is a great herring- 
fithery, their fifh coming in great fhoals from June 
to January; the cod, which follows the herrings, are 
taken in confiderable numbers on the great fand 
bank, one corner of which reaches to this bay, and 
is f{uppofed to extend as far as Cape Wrath, and fouth 
as low as Rona off Skie, with a number of branches, 
with cod and ling {warming thereon, the computed 
quantity of fifh taken annually is from five to 

twenty.- 
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twenty-feven thoufand. The fifhing time lafts 
from February to April, and is carried on with 
Jong lines. This trade, like moft others, is mo- 
nopolized, and the poor fifhers are obliged to fell 
their fifh at half price to thofe who fell it to the 
‘merchants, | 

They have greatly improved in farming in this 
part, owing to theexample of fome patriotic and 
ingenious gentlemen. They now burn lime and 
ule fea-tang as manure, and fhell-fand, by thofe 
who can afford to pay for the importation of it. 
' Their chief trade is in cattle and horfes, They 
have a cuftom to bleed the cattle at {pring and 
fall, and preferve the blood to be eaten cold. 

In failing from hence towards Invernefs, you pafs 
Loch Torridon aud Applecrofs Bay, fmall, but fur- 
nifhed with well cultivated and inhabited fhores. 

Soa Brettil 1s one of the inferior iflands about 
Skie. It is full of bogs and fitter for pafturage 
than cultivation. About a mile on the weft fide 
it is covered with wood, and the reft confifts of 
heath and grafs. The coaft abounds with cod and 
ling. 

Paiba, is fituate on the north coaft, in a bay be- 
twixt Skie and Rofs. Here is fuch plenty of good 
patturage, that the cows’ give near double the 
milk that they do in Skie. Here are abundance 
of lobfters, with other fhell fifth, and all the com- 
mon {ea plants. 

Scalpa, a {mall diftance frem Skie, has corn, 
erafs, and wood. The chief animals were deer, of 
which there are now but few, for the reafons be- 
fore given. It has mountains from the fouth to 
the north end, but the former is moftly arable, 
and it is famous for herring and cod-fifhing, and 
fo abounds with oyfters, that a {pring tide or ebb 
commonly leaves very large quantitics on the fands. 

Aa Altrig, 
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Altrig, 1s a high rocky ground, yet reckoned 
fruitful in corn and grafs. It has an old ruinous 
chapel, dedicated to St. Turo; and has a commo- 
dious fifhery. Great plenty of herrings fwarm on 
this coaft, | 

Fladda Chuan, i.e. Fladda of the Ocean, is 
ereatly frequented during the feafon for fith of all 
forts. Here are faid to be a number of feals and 
‘whales, which purfue the young fry. It abounds 
with fea fowl and plovers, which come hither 
from Skie in the beginning of September, and re- 
turn in April. | 

On the fouth-eaft fide of this ifland, are fome 
high rocks, one of which is called the Round 
Table, it being three hundred paces round, and flat 
atthe top, where one man may at the pafs (it is 
faid) keep off five hundred, fince only one. can 
climb the rock at a time. There are abundance of 
other little ifles in the neighbourhood, that abound 

with pafturage and fifh of all kinds, particularly 
cod and ling. | 

Berrera, has fome corn ground, and plenty of 
fifh and wild fowl. The natives preferve the Jatter . 
_by falting them with the afhes of fea-ware, and 
putting them up in cows-hides. Strangers who re- 
jort hither from the Northern Iflands, meet with a 
very hofpitable reception; but whether it arifes 
from their poverty, or fome fufpicion, yet they 
never fuffer above one to lodge ina family. The 
natives are very dexterous in climbing the rocks, 
for fea fowl andeggs. Mr. Martin fays, that the 
inhabitants of this and the neighbouring iflands, 
apply to the Laird of it, for hufbands and wives, 
when he names the perfons with due regard to their 
circumiftances, gives them a bottle of whifky for 
their marriage. feaft, and if their cattle fall by the 
feverity of the feafons or otherwife, he provides 
them, with a frefh fupply ;. he alfo maintains his old 

tenants, 
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tenants, who are paft labour. While the Laird or 
the Steward is upon the ifland, the natives (he 
fays) never go a fifhing, for fear that feeing the 
plenty of fifh they take, they might raife their 
rents, 

Waterfa is feparated from the laft by a narrow 
channel. Jt has a fafe harbour, capable of many 
Ships, and thofe of the greateft burthen. In the 
proper feafon it is frequented by a great number of 
fifhing veffels. 

Brodic Caftle, is feated on an eminence, amidft 
flourifhing plantations, above a bay open to the 
eaft. It has been greatly modernized, fo that at 
prefent it does not bear much the appearance of a 
caftle. It is inhabited by the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Agent. This fortrefs is very ancient, and faid to 
have been held by the Englifh under: Sir John 
Haftings, in the year.1306, when it was furprized 
by the partizans of Robert Bruce, who put the 
garrifon to the {fword. In the reign of James IT.° 
in 1456, the Earl of Rofs demolifhed it, but it is - 
faid to have been rebuilt by James V. and garri- 
rifoned in the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

As we have fpoken but flightly of this ifland in. 
the former part of our work, we fhall here infert 
a more full and particular account of its hiftory, 
eovernment, &c. from Pennant. 

“* Arran, or properly Arr-inn, or the Ifland of” 
Mountains, feems not to have been noticed by the 
antients, notwith{tanding it muft have been known, 
to the Romans, whofe navy from the time of Agri- 
cola, had its ftation in the Glota Aeftuarium, or 
the Firth of Clyde: Camden indeed makes this 
ifland the Glota of Antonine, but no fuch name 
occurs in his Itinerary ; it therefore was beftowed.. 
on Arran, by fome of his commentators. 

‘** By the immente cairns, the vaft monumental. 
ftones, and many reliques of Druidifm, this ifland. 
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muft have been confiderable in very antient times. 
Here are ftill traditions of the hero Fingal, or Fin- 
mac-coul, who is fuppofed here to have enjoyed 
the pleafures of the chace; and many places retain 
his name: but I can difcover nothing but oral hif- 
tory that relates to the ifland, till the time of Mag- 
nus the Barefooted, the Norwegian Viétor, who 
probably included Arran in his canquefts of Can- 
tyre. If he did not conquer that ifland, it was 
certainly included among thofe that Donald-bane 
was to cede, for it appears that Acho, one of the 
fucceflors of Magnus, in 1263, laid claim to 
AArran, Bute, and the Cumrays, in’ confequence of 
that promife: the two firft he fubdued, but the de- 
feat he met with at Largs foon obliged him to give 
up his conquetts. | 

_ ‘* Arran was the property of the crown: Robert 
Bruce retired here. during his. diftreffes, and met 
with protection from his faithful vaffals ; numbers 
of them followed his fortunes; and, after the battle 
of Bannockbourne he rewarded feveral, fuch as the 
Mac-cooks, Mac-kinnons, Mac: brides, and Mac- 
Jouis, or Fullertons, with different charters of 
Jands in their native country. AJ] thefe are now 
ablorbed by this great family, except the Fullertons 
and a Stewart, defcended from a fon of Robert 
lf. who gave him a fettlement here. Inthe time 
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** The King then blew his horn in by, 

And gart his men that were him by, 

Hold them ftill in privitie : 

And fyn again his horn blew he; 

James of Dowelas heard him blow, 

And well the blaft foon can he know : 

And faid furely yon is the King, 

I ken him well by his blowing: 

The third time therewith als he blew, 

And then Sir Robert Boyd him knew, 

And faid, yon is the King but dreed, 
Go we will forth to him good fpeed. 

| , Barbour. 


** About the year 1334, this ifland appears to 
have formed part of the eftate of Robert Stewart, 
great Steward of Scotland, afterwards Robert the 
Second. Atthat time they took arms to fupport 
the caufe of their mafter, who afterwards, in re- 
ward, not only granted at their requeft an immu- 
nity from their annual tribute of corn, but added 
feveral new privileges, and a donative to all the in- 
habitants that were prefent. 

“In 1456, the whole ifland was ravaged by 
Donald, Earl of Rofs, and Lord of theIfles. At 
that period it was ftill the property of James II. 
but in the reign of his fucceffor, James III. when 
that monarch matched his fitter to Thomas Lord 
Boyd, he created him Earl of Arran, and gave him 
the ifland as a portion: foon after, on the difgrace 
of that family, he caufed the Countefs to be di- 
vorced from her unfortunate hufband; and_ be- 
itowed both the lady and ifland on Sir James 
Hamilton, in whofe family it continues to this 
time, a very few farms excepted. 

» S Arran is of great extent, being twenty-three 
miles from Sgreadan Point north to Beinnean fouth; 
and the number of inhabitants are about feven 
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thoufand, who chiefly inhabit the coafts; the far 
greater part of the country being uninhabitable, by 
reafon of the valt and barren, mountains. Here are 
only two parifhes, Kilbride and Kilmore, with a 
fort of chapel of cafe; to each, founded in the laft 
century, in the golden age of this ifland, when it 
was bleit with Anne, Duchefs of Hamilton, whofe 
amiable difpoftion and hnmane attention to the wel- 
fare of Arran, render at this diftant time, her me- 
mory dear to every inhabitant. Blefled pre-emi- 
nence! when power and inclination to diffufe hap- 
pinefs concur in perfons of rank. | 

‘© ‘The principal mountains of Arran are, Goat- 
field, or Gaoilebheinn, or the Mountain of the 
Winds, of a height equal to moft of the Scottifh 
Alps, compofed of immente piles of moor ftone, in’ 
farm of wool-packs, clothed only with lichens and 
mofles, inhabited by eagles and ptarmigans. Beinn- 
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bharrain,, or the fharp-pointed ; Ceum-na-caillich, 


the ftep of the carline, or old hag; and Grianan- 
Athol, that yields to none in rugeednefs. 

“© ‘The lakes are Loch-jorfa, where falmon come 
to pawn. Loch-tana, Loch-na-h-jura, on the top of 
an high hill, Loch-mbachrai, and Loch-knoc-a- 
charbeil, full cf large eels, The chief rivers are, 
Abban-mhor, Moina-mhor, Slaodrai-machrai and 
Jorfa; the two laft remarkable for the abundance 
of falmon. 

“ The quadrupedes are very few: gnly otters, 
wild-cats, fhrew-mice, rabbits and bats: the ftags, 
which ufed to abound, are now reduced to about a 
dozen. The birds are, eagles, hooded-crows, wild 
pigeons, {tares, black-game, grous, ptarmigans, 
daws, greeniployers, and curlews. My, Stuart, in 
aicending Goatheld, found the fecondary feather of 
aneagle, white, with a brown fpot at the bafe, 
which icemed to belong to fome unknown fpecies. : 
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‘It may be remarked, that the partridge, at»prefent — 
inhabits this ifland, a proof of the advancement of 
agriculture: ' 

“¢ The climate is very fevere: for befides the via- 
Jence of winds, the -cold is very srigorous ani 
{now days here'in the vallies for thirteen weeks 
of the laft winter. In fummer the air «is remark. 
able falubrious, and «many invalids refort’ here 
on that account, and: to: drink the whey of oats 
milk. | , 

“« The principal difeafe ‘here is the pleurify 
{mall-pox, meafles, and chin-cough vilit the dfland 
once in feven or cight years. The ipractice of 
bleeding twice every ‘year feems to have been in- 
tended as a preventative againtt the pleurify : bur 
it is now. performed with the utmott regularity ar 
{pring and fall. The Duke of Hamilton keeps ia 
Surgeon in pay; who, at ‘thofe feafons, makesia 
tour of the whole ifland: On notice of his ap- 
proach, the inhabitants of seach farm affempble in 
the open air ; extend their arins:; .dnd.are ‘bled:inso 
a hole made:in:the ground, the common receptacic 
of the vital fluid. . f | 

“ In-burning feversa tea of wood-forrel is used 
with fuccefs, to allay che-heat. (Ofidavel 

“ Ananfofion of Rainfons, or Allium Urfinum, 
in brandy, is efteemed here a good remedy for the 
gravel, > - b. (3 

** The-men are {trong, tall, and wellsmade ; Jail 
fpeak the Enrfe language, ‘but the antierit habit is 
entirely laidvafide. > Their: diet is chiefly potataes 
and meal; ‘and during-winter, fome drie¢d mutton 
or goat is added to their‘hard fare. A deep dejec- 
tion appears in general through the countenances 
.of all: no time'can be’ {pared for ‘amufement of 
any kind; the whole being given for procuring 
the means:of payingtheir rent; of layingin their 
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fuel, or getting a fcanty pittance of meat and: 
cloathing. | 

‘¢ The leafes of farms are nineteen years. The 
fucceeding tenants generally find the ground little 
better than a caput mortuum and for this reafon ; 
fhould they at the expiration of the leafe leave the 
lands in a good ftate, fome avaritious neighbours 
would have the preference in the next fetting, by 
offering a price more. than the perfon who had ex- 

ended part of his fubftance en inriching the farm 
could poffibly do. This induces them to leave. it in 
the original {tate. 

‘<¢ The method of letting a farm is very fingular : 
each is commonly poffeffed by a number of {mall 
tenants; thus a farm of forty pounds a year is oc- 
cupied by eighteen different people, who by their 
leafes are bound, conjunctly and {feverally, for the 
payment of the rent to the proprietor. Thefe live in 
the farm in houfes cluftered together, fo that each 
*#arm appears like a little village. . The tenants an- 
nually divide the arable land by lot; each has his 
ridge of land, to which he puts his mark, fuch as 
he would do to any writing: and this. fpecies of 
farm is called run-rig, i.e. ridge. They join in 
ploughing, every one-keeps a horfe, or more; and 
the number of thofe animals confume fo much corn 
as often to occafion a fearcity ; the corn and peas 
raifed being (much of it) defigned for their fub- 
fiftance, and. that of the cattle} during the long 
winter. The pafture and moor. land-annexed to 
the farm is common to all the poffeffors. | 

‘All the farms are open inclofures of any form, 
except in two or three places, are quite unknown, 
fo that there muft be a great lofs of time in pre- 
ferving their corn, &c, from trefpafs. The ufual 
manure is fea-plants, coral, and fhells. 

The Run-rig farms are now difcouraged; but 
fince the tenements are fet by Rovp, or auction, 
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and advanced by an unnatural force to above 
double the old rent, without any allowance for in- 
clofing ;- any example fet in agriculture ; any fecu- 
rity of tenure, by lengthening the leafes ; affairs 
will turn retrogade, and the farms relapfe into 
their old {tate of rudenefs ; migration will increafe 
(for it has begun) and the rents be reduced even 
below their former value : the late rents weré fcarce 
twelve hundred a year; the expected rents three 
thouland. | ) 

The produce of the ifland is oats; of which 
above five thoufand bolls, each equal to nine Win- 
chefter bufhels, are fown: ‘five hundred of beans, a 
few peas, and above a thoufand bolls of potatoes, 
are annually fet : notwithftanding this, five hundred 
bolls of oat meal are annually imported to fubfitt 
the natives. 

“© The live ftock of the ifland is three thoufand 
one hundred and eighty-three milch cows; two 
_thoufand cattle, from one to three years old; a 
thouland and fifty-eight horfes; fifteen hundred 
fheep ; and five hundred goats: many of the 
two laft are killed at Michaelmas, and dried for 
winter provifion, or fold at Greenock. The cattle 
are fold from forty to fifty fhillings per head, 
which brings into the ifland about twelve 
hundred pounds per annum : I think that the fale 
of horfes alfo brings in about three hundred 
pounds. Hogs were introduced here only two 
years ago. ‘The herring fifhery round the ifland. 
brings in three hundred pounds ; the fale of her- 
ring-nets one hundred pounds; and that of thread 
about three hundred pounds, for a good déal of 
flax is fown here. Thefe are the exports of the 
ifland ; but the money that goes out for the mere 
neceffaries 1s-a melancholy drawback. 

The women manufacture the wool for the cloath 
ing of their families; they fet the potatoes, an 
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drefs and fpin the flax. They make butter for . 


exportation, and cheefe for their own ufe. 

‘© The inhabitants in general are {fober, religious, 
and induftrious ; great part of the fummer is em- 
ployed in getting peat for fuel, the only kind in 
ule here ; or in building or repairing their houfes, 
for the badnefs of the materials requires annual 
repairs : before and after harveft they are bufied in 
the herring-fifhery ; and during winter the men 
make their herring-nets; while the women are 
employed in {pinning their linen and woollen 
yarn. The light they often ufe is that of lamps, 
From the beginning of February to the end of 
May, if the weather permits, they are engaged in 
Jabouring their ground: in autumn they burn a 
great quantity of quen to make kelp fern. So that, 
excepting at New. Year’s-day, at marriages, or at » 
the two or three fairs in the ifland, they have no 
Jeifure for any amufements: no wonder then at 
their depreffion of fpirits. 

‘““ This forms part of the county of Bute, and 
is fubje&t to the fame fort of government : but 
befides, juftice is adminiftered at the baron’s baily 
court, who has power to fine as high as twenty 
fhillings; can decide in matters of property, not 
exceeding forty fhillings; can imprifon for a 
month; and put delinquents into the ftocks for 
three hours, but that only during day time,” 

Arran ife. The approach to this caftle js mag- 
nificent, having a fine bay in the front, about a 
mile deep, with a ruined caftlé near the lower end, 
on alow far projecting neck of land, that forms 
another harbour, with a narrow paflage, but within 
has three fathoms water, even at the loweft ebb, 
Beyond is a little plain watered by a ftream, and 
inhabited by the people of a fmall. village. The 
whole is environed with a theatre of mountains ; 
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and in the back ground the fecattered craigs of 
Grianon Athol. 

The caftle confifts of two f{quare parts united, 
built of red eirt ftones; there is a chimney-piece 
in one room, with a fire place large enough to 
roaft an ox; but now ftrewed with the fhells of 
limpets, the hard fare of the poor inhabitants, 
who occafionally take refuge here. It was founded 
by one of the Scottifh monarchs, about the year 
1380. 

io little farther on the plain is the village of 

Ronza, with a {mall church in it, founded and 
endowed by Ann, Duchefs of Hamilton, in aid 
of the church of Kelkride, one of the two parifhes 
this great ifland is divided into, 

Sharks appear in the Firth here in June, and 
continue till the middle of July. They commonly 
come in {mall fhoals of feven or eight. Pennant 
{peaks of them as an inoffenfive fifh, who feed 
either on exanguious marine animals, or an algae, 
nothing being ever found in their {tomachs, except 
fome diffolved greenith matter, 

Mr. Pennant had an opportunity of feeing one 
that was harpooned here. It was twenty-feven 
feet four inches long. The tail confifted of two 
unequal lobes; the upper five feet long, the lower 
three. The circumference of the body great; the 
fin cornereous and rough. The upper jaw much 
longer than the lower. The teeth unite, difpofed 
in numbers along the jaws. The eyes placed at 
only fourteen inches diftance from the tip of the 
nofe. The apertures to the gills very long, and 
furnifhed with ftrainers of the fubftance of whale. 
bone. They are called in the Erfe Cairban ; in 
the Scotch, Sail-f/h, from the appearance of their 
dorfal fins above water, in which manner they 
{wim very deliberately, and feem quiefcent, as if 
| afleep 
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afleep; and permit the near approach of a boat, 
without accelerating their motion, which, when 
come within contaét, the harpooner ftrikes his 
weapon into the fifh as near the gills as. poffible, 
but they are often fo infenfible, as not to ftir till 
the united ftrength of two men has forced. in the 
harpoon deeper. As foon as they perceive them- 
felves wounded, they fling up their tail, and plunge 
headlong to the bottom, and frequently coil the 
rope round them in their agonies, attempting to 
difengage themfelves from the weapon by rolling 
on the ground, for it Is often found greatly bent, 
As foon as they difcover their efforts are in vain, 
they fwim away with amazing rapidity, and. with, 
fuch violence, that a veffel of feventy. tons has 
been towed by them againft. a frefh gale. They 
fometimes run off with. two hundred. fathoms. of, 
line, and with two harpoons in them.;,and .will 
find employ to the fithers for twelve and fometimes 
twenty-four ‘hours, before they, are fubdued. When, 
Killed, they aré either hauled on fhore, orif at a 
diftance, to the vefiel’s fide. The livér, - (the only 
uleful part) is taken’ out and melted into oil, in 
veffels provided for that purpofe. A large fifh will 
yield eight barrels of oil, and two of fediment,. and 
prove a profitable capture. 

There is a moft fingular ftone in this ifle, which lies 
on the ground, it is twelve feet long, two broad and 
one thick, this is thought to be an amendment of, 
the cairns the old monuments of the dead, as there 
is fome rude fculpture at one end: meant to refem-. 
ble a human body, of which the head and fhoulders_ 
are ftillto be feen. The natives fay that underneath 
this monument the remains of one Mac Bhrolching, 
a great giant is depolited. 

Duim- an-dirin, or the ridge of the fort, is a re- 
treat on the weltern fhore,° to. which you pals this 
narrow cliff of a rock. It takes its name from a 
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round tower that ftands above. The beach is bound- 
ed by cliffs of whitifh girt ftone, hollowed beneath 
into vait caves. The moft remarkable of thefe are, 
Fin Mac-cuil, i.e. Fingal’s Cave,the fon of Cumbal, 
the father of Offian, who is faid to have formerly 
refided in this ifland for the pleafure of hunting — 
One of thefe caverns is an hundred and twelve feet 
long, and thirty high, narrowing towards the top 
like a gothic arch, near the extremity it divides into 
two recefles, which penetrate far; on each fide are 
feveral {mall holes, oppofite to each other: in thefe 
were placed tranfverfe beams that held the pots, in 
which the heroes feethed their venifon, or probably, 
according to the mode of the times, the bags formed 
of the kind of animals flain in the chace, were filled 
with flefh and ferved as kettles, fufficiently ftrong 
to warm the contents; for the heroes of old, accord- 
ing to Boethius, devoured their meat half raw, hold- 
ing that the juices contained the beft nourifhment. 

There are fome rude figures, carved on the front 
of the divifion, they were intended to reprefent men, 
animals, and the clymore, or two handed {fword. Be- 
fides thefe already mentioned are a number of other 
hollows adjacent to them, faid to be the ftable, cel- 
Jar and dog kennel of the great Mac-cuil : one cave, 
is remarkably fine, of great extent, and covered over 
with a beautiful flat roof, and very well lighted by 
two noble and lofty arches at each end: one exhibits 
a beautiful perfpective of the promontory Carnébacn 
or the white heap of ftones, on the fide ot which is 
{een a long range of columns or rocks (not bafaltic) 
of hard grey whin ttone, refting ona horizontal ftra- 
tum of red ftone: at the extremity, one of the co. 
Jumns 1s infalated, and forms a fine obelifk. 

On the fummit of the promontory is an ancient 
retreat, itis fecured on one fide by the fea, and on 
the land rendered inaccefiible, by a ereat dike of 
loofe ftones. Within is a loofe ftone, fet erect, 
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fuppofed to be the fpot where the chieftain de- 
Jivered his orders, or held his council. Here is a 
noble view of Cantyre, and the weftern fide of 
Arran, 

Near afmall ifland, called Skedda, is the church- 
yard of Shifkin, or Seafgain, wherein is a tomb 
known by the name of St. Maol Jos’ Tomb, i.e. 
the Servant of Jesus. The faint ‘is reprefented in 
the habit of a prieft, with a chalice in his hand. 
It was broken about two years ago, by fome fa- 
crilegious fellow, in fearch of treafure ; the natives 
here inform you, that the crime did not eo un- 
punithed, for the perfon who intended the theft 
was vilited with a broken leg. 

There is another-retreat for the ancient iflanders, 
at a place called Torr-an-Schir Caftle. It is fecured 
by a great ttone dike, which circumfcribes it! In 
this retreat, Robert Bruce fecured himfelf for 
fometime, under the protection of Mac-Louis ; a 
defcendant of this Mac-Louis refides in this ifland 
at this prefent time. It was originally a French 
gamily. He is one of the leffer proprietors in 
thefe parts, and has a neat, well-cultiyated and 
thriving farm, near which are the ruins of Kirk- 
Michael Chapel. | 

At the head of Brodic Bay, is a yatt ftratum of 
coval and fhells, caft up by the fea many years ago, 
an i now covered with peat. | ‘ 

- Not far diftant from Brodic Caftle is Lamloch 
Harbour, eiteemed one of the beft ports in the 
world. [tis formed on one fide by a_ beautiful 
vemilunar bay : decured from the eaft winds by the 
jorty Hand of Lamloch, which extends before the 
mouth of it; leaving on each fide a fafe and com- 
mocious entrance. The whole circumference is 
about nine miles ; andthe depth of water is fuffi- 
cent for the largeft thips. In this harbour veflels 
, | periorm 
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perform quarantine, each of which have a guard 
boat at their ftern. | 

A fine circular bafon or pier was madé at the 
bottom of the bay, by order of the good Duchefs 
of Hamilton, but it is now entirely in ruins, 

Lamlafh [land is a vaft mountain, mottly covered 
with heath, but has fufficient pafture and arable 
land to feed a few milch cows, fheep, and goats. 
It produces a few potatoes, and a little corn. 

This ifland is faid to have been the retreat of St. 
Maol Jos, from which circumftance Buchanan calls 
it Molas, or Molaffa ; it has alfo received the name 
of Hellan Leneow, or the IMand of Saints. The 
natives fhew you a cave, which they tell you was 
the refidence of that holy man, they allo point 
out his well of moft falubrious water, a place for 
bathing, his chair, and the ruins of his chapel. 

On this ifland was formerly a monattery. It is 
faid to have been peopled with Ciftertian’ monks, 
founded by Reginaldus, fon of somerled, Lord of 
the Ifles, who was flain at Renfrew in 1 164. Be- 
fides this was a caftle belonging to the fucceffors of 
that petty prince. 

There are a number of cairns and heaps of {tones 
in this iland, which the learned differ in the origin 
of. At Tormore, an extenfive piece of good ground, 
formerly cultivated, are the remains of four circles 
of ftones, in a line, extending north-eaft by fouth- 
welt ; the inclofure is not perfeét, feveral {tones be- 
ing wanting, though fome of them are yet ftanding, 
of an uncommon fize, and remote from each other, 
One is fifteen feet high, and eleven in circum- 
ference. On the outfide of thefe circles are two 
others ; one confifts of a double circle of ftones, 
and a mound within the leffer, differing from the 
general mode of thefe repofitories for the dead. 
Adjoining are the reliques ‘of a ftone chet. formed 
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infide: the lid or top is miffing. In the middle of 
thefe repofituries, the ancient iflanders were want 
to place the urn filled with the afhes of the déad, 
to prevent its being broken, or to keep the earth 
from mixing with the remains of the burnt corpie. 

Not far from this is a cairn of a ftupendous 
fize, formed of great pebbles, enriched with a num- 
ber of large ftones. | 

At Feorling is another cairn, as big as the laft, 
it isabout fourteen feet over, very high, and has 
vaft ridges on the fides. It is formed of ftones or 
pebbles, brought trom the fhore. 

Another of thefe monumental ftruétures is to be 
found on the fide of Dumfries-hill, oppofite the 
bay of Lamlafh. It is not exaétly of the fame 
form as the others; but a large and oblong heap 
of round ftones. Along the top isa feries of cells, 
fome of which are {till entire, but others fallen in ; 
a very large fingle flat ftone covers each of thefe 
hollows, which reft on others, that ftand upright, 
and ferve as fupporters. 

The forming of thefe circles, were for religious 
purpofes. Boethius relates, that Mainus, a reftorer 
and cultivator of religion, after the Egyptian 
manner, inftituted feveral new and folemn ceremo- 
nies: and caufed great {tones to be placed in the 
form of a circle; the largeft was fituated towards 
the fouth, and ferved as an altar for the facrifice 
of the immortal gods. Mr. Pennant fays, that part 
of their worfhip was the fun, which is confirmed 
by the fituation of the altar pointed towards that 
luminary, in his meridian glory. 

Other reafons have been affigned for thefe heaps of 
{tones, than that of monumental fepulchres, fome 
of the learned have fuppofed them to have been 
placed for the purpofe of inaugurating the chief- 


tain, who could on fuch places fhew himfelf to the 
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beft advantage to the people, or, as others fay; 
they- were the places were judgment was pro- 
nounced. Thofe on the road fide are faid by 
dome to be placed there in honour of Mercury, or 
perhaps formed in honour of fome folemn compact. 
Thefe reafons may hold good where ftone chefts 
and urns are wanting, but where thofe are found, 
it overthrows all the other fuppofitions. 

** Thefe piles (fays a learned author; we before 
quoted) may juftly be fuppofed to have been pro- 
portioned in fize to the rank of the perfon, or to 
his popularity : a people of a whole diftri& affem< 
bled to fhew their refpect to the deceafed, and by 
an active honouring of his memory, foon accumu- 
lated heaps equal to thofe that aftonifhes at this 
time. But their honours were not merely thofe of 
a day, as long as the memory of the deceafed en- 
dured, not a paffenger went by without adding a 
{tone to the heap: they fuppofed it to be an honour 
to the dead, and acceptable to the manes. 


~Quanquam feftinas, non eft mora longa: licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere, Curras. 
“To this monument there is a proverbial ex- 
preffion among the Highlanders, allufive to the 
old practice; a fuppliant will tell his patron, 
Curri mi cloch er do charne. 1 will add a ftone to your. 
memory,’’* 

There was onother fpecies of honour paid to 
the chieftans, that is ftill retaincd in this ifland, 
but the reafon is quice loft, that of fwearing by 
his name, and paying as great re{pect to that, as to 
the moft facred oath. A very cuftemary one in 
this ifland is by Neile; the meaning is at prefent 


- 
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unintellioible, but fuppoted to have been the name 
of fome ancient here. 
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Cairns are to be met with in all parts of our 
iland; in Cornwall, Wales, and all parts of North 
Britain ; they were in ufe among the northern na- 
tions. Dahlberg, in his “323d. plate has given us 
the figure of one. In Wales they are called Car- 
nedduw , but the proverb taken from them is not 
of the complimental kind. Kana ar di ben, 1. e. 
acairn on your head ; as token of imprecation. 

Several foflil productions are found in this ifland, 
thoie particularly mentioned are, an iron ore, the 
Bolus Martialis of Cronfted. A white and ponde- 
rous fpar, thought to contain lead, found near 
Sannox. The ftone called Breccia Quarteozar 
Cronfted, A fine {mooth black kind of flate, the 
Sehiftus Ardefia of Liunzus. Another like the 
Cornifh moor-ftone, but with finer particles, the 
Granites durus grifeas of Cronfted. | 

Befides, there are are a number of very fine and 
jarge black chryttals, and a great variety of beau- 
tiful fardonyxes ; and other beautiful ftones, indif- 
criminately called Scotch pebbles. | 

Formerly a coal mine was worked near the cock 
of Arran, atthe north end of the ifle. The coal 
was found to poffefs all the qualities of that of 
Kilkenny, and was it purfued, might prove of 
ereat fervice, not only in reftoring the falt-pans, 
which formerly flourifhed here, but would be alfo 
of great benefit to agriculture, in burning the lime- 
ftone, which abounds in many places. 

Kifoul is a little ifland, in one of the bays on 
the eaft fide of Barra, where is a caftle encom- 
paffed with a ftone wall, there is a tower within it 
with other houfes. The church and chapel near it 
18 the burial place of the family of the Macneils. 

South Vifé is mountainous and heathy on the 
eaft fide, but the weft is plain arable ground, and 
the foil being generally fandy, bears good crops of 
barley, oats, and rye, and abounds with ae: 

et 
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Both fides have freth-water lakes, which afford 
trouts. Here is alfo variety of land and fea 
fowl. The arable land has been greatly damaged 
by the overflowing of the lakes, feveral of which 
have {mall iflands, fome with the ruins of old forts. 
Ambergreafe has been often found on the coaft, at 
the fouth end of which there isa violent and very 
dangerous current. The people here live to a 
great age, and Mr. Martin mentions one, in his 
time, who lived to the age of an hundred and 
thirty. The Irifh tongue is fpoken here in gueat 
pe:fection, : | 

Banbecula, is parted from the fouth-eaft by a 
channel, which at ebb is not above knee deép. it 
has an harbour for fmall veffels, which come 
hither to fifh for herrings; and feveral frefh-water 
lakes, well ftocked with fifth and fowl, in which 
are iflands with the ruins of ancient forts. The 
ea{t fide of the ifland is all arable, but the foil is 
fandy. On the weft fide of it is abundance of fal- 
mon. There are little chapels here, and in the 
times of popery here was a nunnery. There are 
feveral rocky iflands in the neighbourhood, which 
are dangerous to failors. 

North Vift is feparated from Benbecula to the 
fouth by feveral rocks, Little Ifland, and a channel 
about three miles broad. It is much indented 
every way by bays. Part of it is mountainous 
and heathy, which ferves for pafturage; but the 
weit fideis plain and arable; exceedingly fruitful 
in barley, oats, and rye, and the fields here in fum- 
mer are enamelled with clover, daifies, and here 
are a number of black cattle and fheep, 

This, with the neighbouring iflands of Benbecula 
_and South Vit, are by fome geographers reckoned, 
becaufe at ebb there is an eafy paflage, from one 
to the other, either upon dry fands, or by wading 
upon horfeback, and together they are about thirty 

three 
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three miles in length. They contain each a quans 
tity’ of frefh-water lakes and bays, with iflands, 
that it is impoffible to enumerate them. Many of 
thefe lakes abound with fowl, fea and frefh-water 
fifh ; and cod, ling, and mackarel are brought into 
the frefh-water lakes by fpring tides. It has an 
excellent harbour on the fouth-eaft fide, in.a bay 
called Lochmaddy, famous for a great fifhery of 
cod and ling, and where fuch a quantity of her- 
rings have been taken, that above four hundred 
hips have been laden in a feafon. In King Charles 
the tarft’s time, a magazine for fifhing was begun 
to be erected aes but the civil wars put an end‘ 
to the defign, This harbour has its name from 
the rocks on the fouth fide of its entrance, abound- 
ing with large muffels, which the Highlanders call 
Maddies. Vt is capable of containing feveral hun- 
dred. veffels of any burthen. In this bay are feveral 
bays, and one in particular on the fouth fide, called 
Nonfuch, becaufe fhips ride. here very commo- 
choutly, The natives here angle on the rocks ‘for 
cuddy, herrings, and other fifh. . 

Loch Eport, a little farther to the fouth, has 
another good ‘harbour, and feveral iflands... This 
Jake abounds -with feals, and in July the foring 
tides carry in. abundance of mackarel, and upon 
th xcir returning leaye abundance upon “<br rocks, 

Phe common people preferve them for fome time, 
by the afhes of a fea plant, called fea ware inftead 
of falt. ‘ 

Feifker, a few miles from. North Vift, is very _ 
fruitful in corn and grafs, and is, well ftocked with 
black cattle, “2 ene inhabitanss. for want of other 
fuel, burncow-dung, barley-ftraw, and dried fea- 
ware, and fay the bread baked by the-latter relifhes 
well. They fprinkle their cheefe with afhes of 
barley ftraw, for twelve hours, but do not let it 

lie 
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lie longer. This ifland is greatly frequented by 
vaft numbers of feals, and the natives for want of 
better tackle, are fond to take them by a fort of 
purfe net page of horfe-hair. 

The rock Houf/mill on the weft coaft of North 
Viit, is famous for an annual fifhery of feals, about 
the latter end of Otober, fo that above three hun- 
dred and twenty have been taken there at a time. 
Thefe the natives feafon alfo with the afhes of fea 
ware, and fay that they are good food, and that 
the flefh and broth of the young is a good pecto- 
ral, and.a fuccefsful remedy in all forts of fluxes. 
They ufe thongs made of them inftead of ropes. 

Vala, near the north-weft corner of North Vit, 
ig fruitful in corn and grafs, and ,has_ three 
chapels. 

Lingay furnifhes the other ‘Hands with peat and 
fuel. ‘heir black cattle are fmail, but their beef 
is {weet and tender. In fpring tney feed upon fea 
‘ware. The natives of this and the other iflands 
falt their beef in cow-hides, and which they think 
keep it and give it a better tafte than cafks. They 
fend a great deal of it to Glaigow, where it is 
barrelled up and exported to the Tndigs: There are 
alfo fome deer in North Vift, which feed on fea 
ware in the winter and {fpring. Here are Otters, 
hawks and large eagles, which are very deftructive to 
the lambs and fawns: together with phealants, 
moor fowls, ptarmagans, plovers,4 pigeons, fwans in 
ereat numbers, and-ali the common fea fowls in 
the -Weftern Iffands. Here is one fort of fowl 
called a calk, femewhat lefs than a goofe; it has 
beautiful feathers of divers colours, that are rather 
to be called down, as they have no ftalks, It 
has a tuft. on its head Bei a peacock, and a 
train Jonger-than of a houle cock, ‘There 1s another 
named gawlin, jomewhat lefs than a duck, which 
always it nes before good we ae and fome of 
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the Highland pipers have formed a time of its 
notes, which the natives think good mufic. ‘There 
is another called a rain goofe, from its always mak- 
ing a doleful noife ‘before heayy rains. Another 
very extraordinary bird is called the Bifhop of Far- 
rara, which is about the fize of a goofe, and has 
awhite {pot on its breaft; but for the reft it is 
partly coloured, and its fat is ufed by the’the na- 
tives againft the f{ciatica. There is another called 
eoyfa, as big as a fwallow, which is obferved to 


land only in the month of January, when it is 


. 


fuppofed to hatch. It dives with exceeding fwift- 
nels, and when very great numbers are feen toge- 
ther, it is reckoned a certain fign of an approach- 
ing ftorm; but upon its ceafing, they difappear 
under water. The feamen call them on this ac- 
count Malifigies, 1.e. mala effigies, the picture of 
ill luck, which they often find tootrue. There 
is another bird called fcreachanatin, which fhrieks 
moft hiceoufly. It is about the fize of a large 
mull, but longer in the body, of a bluifh colour; 
and its bill is of a carnation. It is obferved to be 
fonder of 1ts mate than any other fowl, for when 
either the cock or hen ts killed, the other makes a 
moft lamentable noife for eight or ten days after. 
There is one called fafkidor, about the bignefs of 


a fea mew, which flies very fwift after other birds, 


forcing them to drop their food, which it catches 
before it falls to the ground. It is obferved by the 
natives, that an extraordinary heat without rain, 
at the time when the fea fowls lay their eggs, 
makes them eight or ten days longer in laying than 
In warm weather accompanied with rain. The 
great numbers of wild geefe here, are very deftruc- 
tive to the barley, in fpite of guns, traps, &c. 


‘There are fome flocks of barren fowls of all kinds, . 


which are diftinguifhed by not joining with the reft 


of * 
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of their fpecies, and they are commonly feen about 
the bare rocks without any netts. 

The natives drink large quantities of {pirituous 
liquors to fortify them againft the cold moitt air ; 
the greateft {now falls with the weft winds, but 
feldom continues above three or four days. 
The ordinary fnow falls with the north and 
north-weft winds, and it lies deepeft on the tops of 
the mountains. The froft continues till the {pring 
is far advanced, when ’tis fo fevere that it kills 
great numbers of trouts and eels in the rivers and 
lakes ; but the winter frofts have not this effect, be- 
caufe, as the inhabitants think, the rains being more 
frequent in October, carry the juice of the plants 
into the lakes, &c. which nourifhes the fith in 
winter; but in the {pring the water running with an 
uninterrupted ftream, carries the juice with it into 
the fea, whereby the fith in their rivers, being de- 
prived of that nourifhment, die; they are the more 
confirmed in this opinion, by obferving that the fith 
in the lakes and marfhes, outlive both the winter 
and {pring frofts. The eaft-north-eaft winds always 
bring fair weather in all the north-weft iflands, and 
the rains are moft frequent here in Odtober and 
February. 

The difeafes that are moft rife here, are fluxes, 
fevers, pleurifies, coughs, {ciaticas, meerims, and the 
{mall pox but once in feventeen years. In fevers 
they take away a good deal of blood, and again{t 
diarrhoeas they ufe ftrong aqua vite, with the fleth 
and liver of feals, and milk, wherein the heétic {tone 
has been put red hot. The natives are not only 
very hofpitable and healthful, as has been obferved, 
but are generally well proportioned, of a middling 
ftature, and of a good complexion. 

To the north-weft are a clufter of rocks rather 
than iflands, whereof the principal is St. Kilder or 
Kirta, It received, its firft name from one Kilder, 


who 
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who lived here, and the laft from Jer, which in the 
Irifh language fignifies weft. It lies directly weft 
from the ifles of North Vift, Harries; &c. It is 
faced all around with a fteep rock, except the bay 
on the fouth-eaft, where is an old fort. It has 
feveral fountains of good water, and produces oats 
and the largeft barley in the wettern ifles, and their 
fheep have longer horns, The land here rifes high 
~ in the middle, and there 1s one mountain higher than 
all the reft. It is good for pafturage, as is alfo Sea 
and Borrera, the firft about half a mile from St. 
Kilda, the laft about two. leagtes north ; they 
abound with fea-fowl from March till September, 
here are fuch vaft numbers of Solon geefe, that the 
inhabitants commonly keep great flocks of them 
young and old in their little ftorehoufes, of which 
there are fome hundreds for. keeping their fowls, 
egos, &c. which latter they preferve {ome months 
in the afhes of peat. Thefe geefe come hither in 
March with a fouth-welt wind; they tay here tilk 
September, build on high rocks, live on fifh, make 
their nefts and hateh by turns. Mr. Martin was 
told by the fteward of St. Kilda, that he found 
in fome of their neits a brafs fun-dial, ar- 
rows, and molucca beans; they go a fifhing to 
iflands above thirty miles diftance, and carry. five or 
fix herrings entire in their gorgets, which they caft 
out to feed their young. The rutives make a pud- 
ding of their fat, which they put into the ftomach 
of the birds, and boil in water-gruel, as a fpecific 
againft coughs. The fat is alfo found to be an ex- 
cellent vulnerary, and their eges eat raw are a good 
pectoral. Thete’ geefe are reckoned the tharpeft 
tighted of all fea-fowls. When they fifh for herrings 
they fly about fixty yards high, and defcend perpen- 
didularly, bécaufe they fwim in fhoals, and are 
more eafily caught, but after other fifth they defcend 
ebliquely, ‘They fleep with their heads under their 
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wings, and one is faid always to keep watch; but if 
that be furprized by the fowler, which is often the 
cafe, the reft are eafily taken by the neck, one after 
another; they are lefs than land geefe, and their 
colour commonly. white, except the tips of their 
wings, which are black, and the tops of their heads, 
which are yellow. For the reft we refer to what we 
have faid of the Bafs Ifland. Prdtees | 
Here is another bird called the Fulmar, of a grey 
colour, and of the fize of a moorhen. -It has a 
{trong bill, with wide noftrils, and never goes to 
fea but with a welt wind. It is fuppofed to pick its 
food out of live whales, and that it eats forrel, both 
thefe forts of food being found in its neft. When 
any one goes near this bird, it fpouts out of its bill 
a great deal of pure oil; therefore the natives, who 
furprize the bird by gins, are faid to receive the oil 
in veffels, and not only burn it in their lamps, bur - 
ufe it with fuccefs for the difperfing aches and tu- 
mours, and for purging and vomiting. _ f. 
The inhabitants are fubjeét to four difeafes ; but 
when a ftranger comes afhore and ftays among them, 
they are fure to have a cough, infants at the breaft 
not excepted ; and fometimes they have a leprofy, 
which Mr, Martin afcribes to their eating fo much 
fea-fow] without falt. Both fexes have a genius for 
poetry. They have no money, but barter with one 
another for the neceffaries of life. The people here 
are very plain, fimple in their manners, exact in 
their properties, ftrangers to vice, and live con- 
tentedly in a village on the eaft fide of the iffand, 
in low thatched houtes of ftone, cemented with earth, 
and fecured againft the winds by ropes of ftraw or 
heath, poifed at the end with ftones. They make 
their beds in the walls of their houfes, and lie on 
ftraw, though they have fuch great plenty of down 
and feathers, and they lodge their cattle in the fame 
houfe.in {pring and. winter. They have a large 
Dd boat, 
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boat, which they ufe in common, whetein they o6 
out a fifhing, of to bring cattle or fowl from the 
. néighbouring ifles, They are dexterous at climbing 
the rocks for fowl and eggs, of which they bring 
home fome mornings twenty-tine large bafkets, all 
full of egas, the leaft of which contains four hundred 
big eggs, and the reft above eight hundred leffer 
ones. ‘They climb with ropes fecured all round 
with cows hides falted, to preferve them from being 
cut by the edge of the rock. Bachelors frequently 
venture their lives by their climbing to win the love 
of their fweethearts. Here are fine eagles and 
hawks, which fly many leagues for their prey; but 
pigeons and plover are their only land-fowl. ‘The 
richeft man in the ifland has not above a dozen 
cows, an hundred fheep, and four or five horfes. 
There were but eighteen of the latter when Martin 
vifited this ifland, and thofe employed in bringing 
home their peats and turf. On All Saints day they 
make ufe of ftore-houfes for a cavalcade by turns, 
without any other accoutrements than an_ halter. 
On this feftival alfo they bake a large cake, which 
muft be all eaten that night. The women are very 
well fhaped, and many of them comely; buta 
pound of horfe-hair to make fowl-traps is their 
real portion. ‘The inhabitants are faid to be per- 
fectly religious, ftrict obfervers of the “fabbath, - 
fincere and kind to ftrangers, and charitable to their 
own poor. 

Lewis and Herries, which are feparated by a nar- 
row channel and fome iflands, from North Vift to 
the fouth, are commonly reputed two iflands, © 

whereas they are but one. They lie moft to the 
north-weft of all the iflands of Scotland, are com- 
monly called the Long Ifland by the natives, are 
divided by feveral narrow channels, and diftinguifh- 
ed by feveral proprietors, as well as their feveral 
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names, made part of the diocefe of the ifles, and 
abound with lakes of frefh water. That ftrictly 
called Lewis, is generally reckoned healthy, the air 
being temperately cold and moift. The foil is 
arable for about fixteen miles on the weft coaft, and 
in fome places on the eaft, but is generally fandy, 
except the heaths, which is partly of red and partly 
of black clay, whereof their women make veffels 
for boiling their meat and preferving their ale. 

The {oil produces chiefly barley, oats, rye, flax 
and hemp. Their manure is fea-ware and foot, and 
they are fo induftrious in cultivating the ground, 
_ that about five hundred are daily employed for fome 
months in digging, turning up, and covering the 
foil; their harrows, which have little wooden teeth, 
are drawn by a man, having a {trong rope made of 
horfe-hair acrofs his breaft. They make ufque- 
baugh, aqua vitz, and other liquors of their corn. 
All their coafts and bays abound with corn, ling, 
herrings, and all other fifh taken in the weftern 
iflands, but the fifhery is very much interrupted by 
the whales, of which the young ones are eat by the 
~ common people, who reckon them very good 
food, Their bays afford plenty of fhell-fifh, as 
clums, oyfters, cockles, mufcles, lympits, wylkes 
and fpout fifh, of which laft they have fuch mul- 
titudes once in feven years, that the inhabitants 
fatten the grounds with them. The bays and coafts 
afford great quantities of {mall coral, and their fre 
water lakes abound with trout and eels. They have 
feveral fprings and fountains of odd qualities, as 
one that never whitens linnen; and another that 
never boils meat, though kept a whole day on the 
fire. There are many caves on the coait, which 
fhelter great numbers of land and fea-fowl, otters 
and feals, which laft they reckon nourifhing food. 
Here are feveral natural and artificial forts, and 
hgaps of ftones upon heaths, fuppofed as before- 
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mentioned, to be monument’ of perfons of note 
formerly killed in battle. The cows here are {mall 
but fruitful, and their beef tender. The horfes 
likewife are little, but as good for the plough as 
the larger fort, though they have nothing to feed 
upon in the fpring but fea-ware; their fheep are ex- 
-ceedingly fat and have long horns.‘ Here are alfo a 
number of goats. | 

The inhabitants are of a good proportion and 
ftature, generally of a light brown.or ruddy com- 

-plexion, healthy, ftrong, long-lived, and of a fan- 
cuine conftitution. The fmall-pox is very fatal to 
young people here, but it feldom vifits the ifland ;~ 
the mo!t common difeafe here is a cough; they are ~ 
in general ingenious and acute, have a mechanical 
genius; though feveral of both fexes are fkilled in 
the poetry and mufic of the iflands; they are very 
hofpitable but very poor; they are dexterous at 
arching, {wimming, and hunting, are ftout feamen, 
and will tug a whole day at the oar, with only | 
bread, water, and {nuff to fupport them, Once 
every fummer they vifit the neighbouring iflands, 
and make a great purchafe of fowls, eges, down, 
feathers, and quills, As foon as they come afhore, 
they turn round with the fun, uncover their heads, 
and thank God, and reckon it a heinous crime to 
eafe nature where the boat lies. 

The ifland of Harris, properly fo called, has the 
fame foil, air and product as Lewis, but is more 
fruitful. > ‘The eaft coaft is generally rocky and 
mountainous, covered with grafs and heath, The 
“weit coalt 1s far the moft profitable ; ‘but fome parts | 

f the hills on the eaft fide are quite naked wath- 
out any earth to cover them; The fea-ware thrown 
upon the dry land makes the foil fruitful. The 
orafs on the weft fide is moftly clover and dairy. 

Here are many. creeks and frefh-water lakes, 
which abound with trout, cel, and falmon. Each 
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Jake has a river from it to the fea; from whence 
the falmon comes about the beginning of May, 
and are commonly caught by angles with worms 
or cockles. Variety of excellent {prings flow from 
its mountains, whofe water is found very good 
againft a foul ftomach, cholic, ftitches, and gravel. 
There are in thofe mountains, and alfo on the coaft, 
feveral caves, the largeft of which is Ulweal, in the 
middle of a high rock, which. has fo ftrait a paf- 
fage, that only one at a time can enter. It is large 
enough to hold fifty men, and has two wells. 
‘There are feveral. forts faid to ' be erected 
by the Danes, befides a fort in every one 
of the leffer iflands. There are heaps of {tones on 
the tops of the hills, where they were ufed to 
burn heath as the fignal of an approaching enemy ; 
and at each heap theré ufed to be a centinel to 
watch the coaft; and the fteward of the ifland made 
frequent ~rounds to obferve them. There 1s faid 
to be a vaft number of deer in the hills and moun- 
tains here, commonly called the foreft, which is 
eighteen miles from eaft to weft, where none is 
permitted to hunt without a. licence from the 
{teward or forefter. Here are thofe animals called 
Meertruks, a fort of civet cat, with.a fine brown 
fkin, whofe dung fmells like’ mufk. Here are 
otters and feals, which the natives take with nets 
tied by a rope to the ftrong fea ware, growing on 
the rocks. Here is variety of land and fea fowl, 
eood hawks, and two forts of eagles, one grey the 
other black. Little vipers are the only venomous 
creatures upon the ifland, of which there are great 
plenty. They had formerly rats, which deftroyed 
all their provifions, and overpowered the cats, 
which they killed by numbers, but the latter at 
length routed the former. 

~ Mr. Martin takes natice of achace or foreft in 
Lewis Ifland, called Oxzvaul, which confiits of 
4. | | | mountains 
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mountains and valleys, and affords good. pafture for 
deer, black cattle and theep. It is furrounded by 
the fea except about one mile at the weft fide. There 
is no fhelter bere for the deer, which when the froft 
and {now continue long, are obliged to feed upon 


 fea-ware. 


Tircly, an ifland eight leagues weft of Jona, 
derives its name from Zire, a country and Ly, an 
Ifthmus: An etymology, which feems to be favoured 
by the rocks in the narrow channel. It being low 
and moorifh, the inhabitants are fubje& to an ague, 
yet it abounds with corn, cattle, fifth, and fowl, and 
‘1s reckoned the moft plentiful of all the iflands. It 
has a good harbour for boats, and feveral freth water 
Jakes ; in fome of which are iflands and old ruinous 
caftles. It is almoft cut through the middle by 
bays, and part of it is fometimes overflowed by the | 
tides. Here are thofe called heétic ftones, which 
the natives heat and put into their ale to make it 
ftrong ; and for the fame purpofe they toast barley 
and malt cakes. They keep their drink in large 
earthen veffels, and preferve their yeaft by an oaken 
withy which they twift and put into it, and then 
keep it inbarley ftraw. Their hovies end cattle are 
fmall, and often reduced in the winter and {pring to 
eat fea-ware. . Mr. Martin fays, fome, years before 
he wrote, about an hundred and fixty young whales 
were drove afhore in. this ifland in atime of {carcity, 
and were food for the inhabitants. Here is one pa- 
rifh church, feyera! forts, and there is a cave in the 
fouth weft part, where in the night-time the inhabi, — 
tants take abundance of cormorants. ‘They are all 
Proteftants, though they fpeak the [rith language. 
It is a dangerous coaft for rocks, banks, and violent 
ticies. 

Loch-nevifn, or the Lake of Heaven, is a fine and 
ictureique inlet. Pol-morrer is another bay where ~ 
ai craft may lie. About halfa mile inland from 
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it is Loch-moner : and next is the county of Arifaig 
and its celebrated points. 

Loch-nanua, ot the Bay of Caves is a little to the 
fouth, and noted for the landing of the young Pre- 
tender, in July 25 1745. ‘The two frigates that lay 
here in May of the fame fummer, with arms and 
ammunition, had an engagement off this point with 
two of oats ; and maintained their ftation, they had. 
landed part of their forces, but finding the caufe 
defperate, returned to France with feveral of the fu- 
gitives from the battle of Culloden. 

— Lifmore or Leffimore, is fituate at the mouth of 
Loch Nel, a bay that runs up to Inverlochy. It is 
about nine miles Jong, one mile and an half broad, 

and contains nine hundred fouls. The foil is ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces oats and bear, the parts 
that are not arable, are filled with the tips of fheep, 
and craggy precipices juft peeping above the fur- 
‘face. The land is in general low, and the {trata 
limeftone. 

The cattle here are {aid to have ele eek as 
the fkull of an ox was dug up here, which appeared 
to be of much larger dimenfions than any in Great 
Britain. . 

There was formerly a monaftery here, the church 
_ now ftanding is a2 mean modern building, here are 
two of three tombs in the church- yard, with repre- 
fentations of Clymoreengraven onthem. A remarkable 
tomb is alfo taken notice of, which confifts of a large 
log of oak. On a live rock is cut the radi of a 
dial, but the index is miffine. On another rock is 
a {mall excavated bafon, perhaps one of the rock 
bafons mentioned by Doétor Borlafe, which was 
made ufe of for religious purpofes, in the times of 
Druidifm. , 

It was formerly a bifhop’s fee, dif-joined from that 
of Dunkeld about the year 1200 at the requeft of 
Fobn the Enghfhman, vifhop of the diocefe. No 

remains 
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remains either of the cathedral or the bifhop’s palace 
are at prefent ftanding, | 
Hereare the remains of a Danifh fort: the prefent 
height of it is feventeen feet ; there is a gallery 
within the wall, and round the area a feat, like that. 
defcribed, in the account of the Ifle of Ilay. bat 
The bank of Loch-vel hill near here forms a moft 
beautiful crefcent partly cultivated and partly co- 
vered with weeds to the very fummit. This hill, 
with the houfe of Aird’s, the caftle of Ellenskalker, 
_ beyond the county of Appin ; the vaft mountains 
of Lochaber, Dannolly, Lifmore, and various other 
ifles of a grotefque and romantic appearance, afford 
the eye a moft delightful view fromthe water. 
Thofe who go from hence to Scarba, fail between. 
the iflands of Inch and Mair, and, leave the noted. 
Slate Mand of Eufdale on the eaft, and clofe to Suil 
and Luing, chiefly the property of the Earl of Bre- 
dalbane. | | pei 
Oppofite to Luing, is a group of rough little 
iflands, of which Plada and Belne here are produc- 
tive of flate. Between thefe and Luing is a broad 
bafon, where runsa moft rapid and violenttide, which 
carries veffels along with great force and {wiftnefs,. 
even when the weather is calm the whole furface ap- 
pears one fcene of confufion, eddies and whirlpools 
rifing with furious boilings, which are again loftin | 
the rapidity of the current. 3 
The ifland of Scada, is one vaft mountain of a pro- 
digious height, about five miles long, chiefly covered 
with heath, but on this fide are fome woods and 
marks of cultivation. It contains forty inhabi- 
tants, the proprietor Mr. Macleane refides here. 
The gulph of Corry-vrekan is one of the remarkable 
-curiofities of this craggy precepice. This pheno- 
menon is thus defcribed: ‘‘ The channel between 
this ifle and Jura is about a mile broad, expofed to 
the weightof the Attlantic, which pours in its ae 
1ere 
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here with great force, their courfe being dire&ted and 
confined by the found between Colonfay and Mull. 

The tide runs with a furious current, great boilings, 
attended with much foam; and in many places fo. m 
confiderable whirlpools. This foam forms various 
colours, which has given it the name of Cozre-dbre- 
acain, or the fpotted or plaided cauldron. 

Tihe chief whirlpool lies on the Scarba fide, near 
the weft end. Here, as that fkilful pilot, Mr 
Murdoch Mackenzie, ‘affares us, it is of various 
depths, viz. thirty-{ix, forty- feven, eighty-three, and 
ninety-one fathoms ; and in fome places unfathom- 
able: the tranfitions fudden from the leffer to the 
creater depths : the bottom all fharp rocks with vatt 
chafms between; and a fathomlefs one where the 
greateft vortex hes, from which, to the eaftern end 
of Scarba, clofe to fhore, the depths are thirteen, 
nine and-twelve. 

There is another whirlpool off a little ifle, on the 
weft end of Jura: which contributes. to the horrors 
of the place. In ereat ftorms the tides run at the 


. co) . ~~ 
rate of fifteen miles an hour; the height of the 


boilings are faid to be dreadful; and ee whats rage 
of the waters inexpreffible. It is not therefore 
wonderful that there fhould have been here a chapel 
of the Virgin, whofe affiftance was often invoked, 
for our hiftorian fays, that fhe worked numbers of 
miracles, doubtlefsly in favour of diftreffed mari- 
ners. . 
Eujdale, the noted flate ifland, is about half a 
mile long, and compoied entirely of flate, inter- 
pape and in fome parts covered with whin-ftone, 
to the thicknefs of fixteen feet: the ftratum of 
the flate 1s thirty-fix, dipping quick, fouth-eaft to 
north-weft. Jn Gitiet-t6 Be railed, it is firft blafted 
with eunpowder ; the greater pieces are then fe 
vided, carried off in “wheel-ba rows, and. laf 
Bé ae 
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cut into the merchantable’ fervice, from eighteen 
by fourteen inches, to nine by fix. About two 
millions and an half are fold annually to: England, 
Norway, Canada, and the Weft Indies. In the 
flates are multitudes of cubic pyrite. In one place 
above fixteen feet above high water-mark, juft 
over the flates, is a thick bed of fragments, worn 
{mooth, as if by the action of the waves; and 
mixed with them are a multitude of common fea- 
fhells: a proof of the vaft retreat of the ocean in 
thefe parts. 

Befides this, are a number of other good flate 
quarries in the neighbourhood, as on the ifles of 
Suil, Luring, Baluahau and Kenua, and fome few 
oppofite to them on the coaft of Nether Lorn. 

Ardmaddie, or the Height of the Wolves, is a 
beautiful bay. In the front of which ftands a 
imall but elegant houfe, belonging to Captain 
Archibald. Campbel, tenant here to the Earl of 
Bredalbane. The fides of the bay are high, and 
covered entirely with wood. | 

There are a number of other fmall iflands, of 
which nothing particular is fpoken, we fhall there- 
fore conclude our account of the whole, by a few 
obiervations from Martin, Pennant, and others, on 
the former depredations of the Highlanders ; the 
great advantage that will be derived by introduce- 
ing a proper knowing of agriculture; the pre- 
fervation and fecurity of the fifhery ;‘ and purfuing 
the prefent mode of civilizing many of the ftill 
rude and unpolifhed inhabitants,. &c. 

‘The great change in the morals of the High- 
landers is ftrongly vifible. Security and civiliza- _ 
tion poflefs every part; yet thirty years have not 
elapfed fince the whole was a den of thieves, of 
the moft extraordinary kind. They conduéed 
their plundering excurfions with the utmott policy, 

and 
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and reduced the whole art of theft into a regular 
fyftem. From habit it loft all the appearance of 
criminality: they confidered it as labouring in 
their vocation; and when a party was formed 
for any expedition againft their neighbour’s pro- 
perty, they and their friends prayed as earneftly to 
heaven for fuccefs, as if they were engaged in the 
the moft laudable defign. 

“« The conftant petition at grace of the old 
Highland chieftains, was delivered in ereat fervour | 
in thefe terms: “ Lord! turn the world upfide 
down, that Chriftians may make bread out of ie 
The plain Englifh of this pious requeft was, That 
the world might become, for their benefit, a fcene 
of rapine and confufion. spoatig 

** They paid a facred regard to their oath Sy Due 
as fuperftition muft, among a fet of banditti, in- 
fallibly fupercede piety; each, like the difting 
cafts of Indians, had his particular obje&t of vene- 
ration: one would {wear upon his dirk, and dread 
the penalty of perjury; yet make no fcruple of 
forfwearing himfelf upon the bible: a fcond would 
pay the fame refpect'to the name of his chieftain - 
a third again would be moft religioufly bound by 
the facred book: anda fourth regard none of the 
three, and be credited only if he {wore by his cru- 
cifix. It was always neceflary to difcover the in- 
clination of the pérfon, before you put him to the 
teft: if the object of his veneration was miftaken, 
the oath was of, no fignification. 

The greateft robbers were ufed to preferve hof- 
pitality to thofe who came to their houfes, and, 
like the wild Arabs, obferved the ftrieft honour 
towards their guefts, or thofe that put implicit | 
confidence in them. The Kennedies, two common 
thieves, took the young Pretender under protec- 
tion, and kept him with faith inviolate, notwith- 
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ftanding they knew an immenfe reward was offered 
for his head. They often robbed for his fupport, 
and to, fupply him with linen, they once furprized 
the “bage age horfes of one of our general officers. 
They often went in difguife to Invernefs, to buy 
provifions for him. At leneth, a very confider- 
able time after, one of thefe poor fellows who had 
virtue to refit the temptation of thirty thoufand 
pounds, was hanged for flealinga cow, value thirty 
fhillings. 

“« The greateft crime among thefe felons was 
that of infidelity among themfelves: the criminal 
underwent a fummary “trial, and, if convicted, 
never miffed of a capital punifhment. The chief- 
tain had his officers, and different departments of 
government; he had his judge, to whom he entruft- 
ed the decifion of all civil difputes : but in criminal 
caufes, the chief, affifted perhaps by fome favourites, 
always undertcok the procefs. 

‘© The principal men of his family, or his of- 

ficers, formed his council ; where every thing was 
deba ited refpecting their. expeditions. Eloquence 
was held in great efteem among them, for by that 
they could fometimes work on their chieftain to 
change his opinion; for, notwithftanding he kept 
the form of a council, he always referved the de- 
cifive vote in himfelf. 
-. * When one man had a full claim on another, 
but wanted power to make it good, it was held 
lawful for him to fteal from his debtor as many 
cattle as would fatisfy his demand, provided he 
fent notice (as foon as he got out of reach of pur- 
fuit) that he. had them, and would return them, 
provided fatisfaction was made -on a certain day 
agreed on, 

‘© When acreach or great ace tined had been 
made aga: inft diftant herds, the owners, as foon as 
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difcovery was made, rofe in arms, and with all 
their friends, made inftant purfuit, tracing the 
cattle by their track, for perhaps fcores of miles, 
Their nicety in diftinguifhing that of their cattle 
from thofe that were only cafually wandering, or 
driven, was amazingly fagacious. As foon as they 
arrived on the eftate where the track was loft, 
they .immediately attacked the proprietor, and 
would oblige him to recover the track from his 
land forwards, or to make good the lofs they had 
fuftained. ‘This cuftom had the force of law, 
which gave to the Highlanders this furprizing fill 
in the art of tracking. 

‘«* It has been obferved before, that to fteal, rob 
and plunder with dexterity, was efteemed as the 
higheft aét of heroifm. The feuds between the 
oreat families was one great: caufe. There was not. 
a chieftain but that kept, in fome remote valley, in 

the depth of woods and rocks, whole tribes of 
thieves in readinefs to let loofe againtt his neigh- 
bours ; when, from fome public or private reafon, 
he did not judge it expedient to refent openly any 
real or imaginary affront. From this motive, the 
greater chieitain-robbers always fupported the leffer, 
and encouraged no fort of improvement on their 
eftates but what promoted rapine. 

‘ The greateft of the heroes in the laft century, 
was Sir Ewin Cameron. He long refifted the - 
power of Cromwell, but at length was forced to 
fubmit. He lived in the neighbourhood of the 
garrifon fixed by the ufurper at Inver-lochyl 
His vaffals perfitted in their thefts, ’till Cromwell. 
fent orders to the commanding officer, that on the 
next robbery he fhould feize on the chieftain, and 
execute him in twenty-four hours, in cafe the - thief 
was not delivered to juftice. An ‘act of rapine foon 
happened: Sir Ewin received the meffage ; who, 
a inttead 
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inftead of giving himfelf the trouble of looking 
out for the offender, laid hold of the firft fellow 
he met with, fent him bound to Inver-lochy, where 
he was inftantly hanged. Cromwell, by this feve- 
rity, puta ftop to thefe exceffes, till the time of 
the reftoration, when they were renewed with 
double violence, till the year 1745. 

“ Rob-Roy Macgregor was another diftin- 
eutfhed hero in the latter end of the laft, and the 
beginning of the prefent century. He contributed 
ereatly towards forming his profeffion into a {ci- 
ence; and eftablifhing the police above mentioned. 
The Duke of Montrofe unfortunately was his 
neighbour : Rob-Roy frequently faved his Grace 
the trouble of colleé&ting his rents; ufed to extort 
them from the tenants, and at the fame time gave 
formal difcharges.. But it was neither in the power 
of the Duke or of any of the gentlemen he plun- 
dered to bring him to juftice, fo itrongly protected 
was he by feveral great men to whom he was ufe- 
ful. Roy had his good qualities: he fpent his 
revenues generoufly; and itrange to fay, was 
a true friend to the widow and orphan. | 

‘“¢ Every period of time gives new improvement 
to the arts. A fon of Sir Ewin Cameron refined 
on thofe of Rob-Roy, and inftead of diffipating 
his gains, accumulated wealth. He, like Jonathan 
Wild the Great, never ftole with his own hands, 
but conducted his commerce with an addrefs, and 
to an extent unknown before. He. employed {e- 
veral companies, and fet the more adroit knaves 
at the head; and never fuffered merit to GO un- 
rewarded, - He never openly received their plun- 
der; but employed agents to purchafe from them 
their cattle. He agquired confiderable property, 
which he was: forced to leave behind; after the 
battle of Culloden gave the fatal blow to all their 
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*¢ The laft of any eminence was the celebrated 
Barrifdale, who carried thefe arts to the highet 
pitch of perfection: befides exalting all the com- 
mon practices, he improved that article of com- 
merce called the Black-Meal to a degree beyond 
what was ever known to his predeceffors.. This 
was a forced levy, fo called from its being com- 
monly paid in meal, which was raifed far and wide 
on the eftate of every nobleman. and gentleman, 
in order that their cattle might be fecured from the 
leffer thieves, over whom he fecretly prefided, and 
protected. He raifed an income of five hundred a 
year by thefe taxes; and behaved with genuine ho- 
hour in reftoring, on proper confideration, the 
{tolen cattle of his friends. In this he bore fome 
refemblance to our Jonathan; but differed, in ob- 
ferving a ftrict fidelity to his own eane ; yet. he was 
indefatigable in bringing to juftice any rogues that 
interfered with his own. He was a man of a 
polifhed behaviour, fine addrefs, and fine perfon. 
He confidered himfelf ina very high light, as a 
benefactor to the public, and preferver of ge- 
neral tranquility, for on the filver plates, the or- 
naments of his baldrick, he thus addreffes his 
broad-{fword. 


Fice tibi eruint artes, pacis componere mores ; 
Parcere fubjectis et debellare fuperbos. 


The inhabitants of thefe iflands are in fome meas 
{ure greatly divefted of their fuperftition, yet there 
are a number ftill remaining, among the reft, the 
power of fafcination is ftrongly believed, efpecially 
where the natives imagine that the Evil-eye affe€s 
both the milch-cows and the lambs, but the latter 
more {trongly than the former. If any good houfe- 
wife perceives the effect of the malicious on any of 
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her kine, fhe draws as much milk as fhe can from 
the enchanted head, this fmall quantity of milk, 
which the fuppofed witch has left, fhe boils up with 
certain herbs; after that -fhe fecures the door, and 
invokes the three facred perfons. This they think 
puts the witch into fuch tumult and agony, that fhe 
comes forced by the charm to the houfe, begs ad- 
miffion, to obtain relief by touching the all-powerful 
pot: the good woman then makes her terms, the 
witch reftores the milk to the cattle, and in return is 
freed from farther pains. 

Though this method is tried by fome to overturn 
the power of the Evil-eye, yet fometimes the trial 1s 
performed by immerging in milka certain herb, and 
if the cows are fupernaturally affected, it inttantly 
diftills blood. 

Unfuccefsful lovers likewife have a potent charm 
to revenge themfelves on their happy rivals ; the 
unfortunate youth takes three threads of different 
colours, and ties three knots in each, three. times 
imprecating the moft cruel difappointments in the 
marriage-bed: The bridegroom apprized of this 
defign againft his happinefs, has recourfe to a charm 
acainft his antagonift’s, immediately flies to the al- 
tar, ftands there with an untied fhoe, and puts a fix- 
pence beneath his foot; this he thinks an infallible 
preventative againft the cruelty of the difappointed 
lover. ; 4 

Mr. Pennant mentions the prefent of a ftone to 
him, called Clack Crubain, which is faid to cure all 
pains inthe joints. They have a number of others 
of thefe enchanted pebbles, for diforders, preven- 
tatives, We. 

Second fight is greatly pretended to by many par- 
ticular ‘families, fome will ftrongly affirm, their 
power of hearing the hammering of nails into a cof- 
fin before the death of a relation or friend, while 
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others among the good women have the powerful 
faculty of forefeeing events through a well-feraped 
blade-bone of mutton. Thefe old female pre- 
tenders to forefight, during their infpiration, fall 
into trances, foam at the mouth, crow pale, and 
feign to abftain from food for a month; fo over- 
powered they pretend to be by the vifions imparted 
to them during their paroxyfins. | 

The fuperftitious inhabitants of fome of the nioft 
rude and romantic parts, have figured ideal be- 
inos, amidit thefe darkfome and_ horrible {cenes. 
Formerly, when they were not fo enlightened as at 
prefent, they imagined a dreadful fpeétre haunted 
the hills in Invernefs, fometimes in form of a creat 
dog, aman, or thin gigantic hag, called Glafs-li/h. 
The exorcift was called to drive away this evil genil; 
he formed circle within circle, ufed a multitude of 
charms, forced the demon from ring to ring, till 
he got it into the laft entrenchment, when if it 
proved very obitinate, by adding new fpells, he 
never failed to conquer the evil {piris. 

So far did their fuperftition prevail, that a tra- 
gical affair happened fimilar to that of Tring. 
About three years ago a woman lived in this neigh- 
bourhood, of more than common {treneth of un- 
derftanding. She was often confulted on the or- 
dinary occurrences of life, obtained a fort of ree 
{pect, which excited the envy of another female in 
the fame diftriét. The laft gave out that hee 
neighbour was a witch; that fhe herfelf had a 
good genius, and could counteraé the evils dreaded 
from the other; at leneth the fo worked on the 
minds of the fimple vulgar, that they determined 
on dettroying her, and effected their purpofe by 
in{tigating a parcel of children to {tranele her, 
The murder was enquired into, but the ineiters 
had fo artfully concealed themfelves, that they ef- 
eaped the relearch, and no punifhment was infigted, 

except 
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except what was fuited to the tender years of de- 
luded children. | : | 

Though the Weftern Iflands were never exceed- 
ceedingly populous, yet at prefent it is greatly de- 
populated, which is chiefly owing to the epidemic 
‘emigrations. ‘The caufe of this may be eafily al- 
figned ; allured by profpects of foreign countries, 
far diferent from their own rough and unfertile 
rocks and bogs, they chearfully quit the abode of 
their anceftors. This emigration to America is an 
objet worthy of the confideration of the govern- 
ment, aud the continuance of. the meafures to en- 
courage agriculture, and promote trade and com- 
merce in thefe parts, may be an effectual means 
to put a {top to this migrating contagion. | 

The fifhery in thefe iflands fhould have the 
greateft attention paid to it. The Dutch, who 
annually come here with their buffes, look on the 
herring fifhery fo valuable a branch of commerce, 
that they have in their public edicts called it the 
Golden Mine, and they affirm it to be more pro- 
fitable to them, than the Indian mines are to 
Spain. | 

“ Mr. Anderfon gives to the Scotch a very early 
knowledge. in the herring fithery, who fays, that 
the Netherlanders reforted hither to thele coafts as 
early as the year 836, to purchafe falted fifh of 
the natives; but impofing on the flrangers, they 
jearned the art, and took up the trade, in after 
times of fuch immenfe emolument to the Dutch, 
~ « Sir Walter Raleigh’s obfervations on that head, 
extra¢ted from the fame author, are extremely wor- 
thy the attention of the curious, and excite reflec- 
tions-on the vaft ftreneth refulting from the wifdom 
of well-applied induftry. 

“© In 1603, remarks that great man, the Dutch 
fold to different nations, as many herrings as 

amounted 
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- amounted to one million feven hundred and fifty- 


nine thoufand pounds {fterling. 

‘¢ In the year 1615, they at once fent out two 
thoufand buffes, and employed in them thirty-feven 
thoufand fifhermen. 

“© Inthe year 1618, they fent out three thoufand 
fhips, with fifty thoufand men, to take the herrings, 
and nine thoufand more fhips to tranfport and fell 
the fifh, which, by fea and land, employed a hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand men, ‘befides thofe firtt 
mentioned. All this wealth was gotten on our 
coaits; while our attention was taken up in a dif- 
tant whale-fithery. 

“¢ The Scottifh monarchs for a long time emetl 
to direct all their attention to the prefervation of 
the falmon-fifhery ; probably becaufe their fub- 
jects were fuch novices in fea affairs. At length 
James IIL. endeavoured to ftimulate his great men 
to thefe patriotic undertakings; for by an act of 
his third parliament, he compelled « Certain Lords 
{piritual and te mporal, and boroughs, to make fhips, 
bufies and boats, with nets nee other pertincnts 
for fifhing. That the fame fhould be made in 
each burgh; in number according to the fub- 
{tance of each burgh, and the leaft of ‘them to be 
of twenty ton: and that all idle men be com- 


_ pelled by the fheriffs in the country to goon board 


the fame.”’ 

‘< But his fucceffors, by. a very falfe policy, ren- 
dered this wife inftitution of little effect; for they 
in a manner prevented their fubjects from becoming 
a maritime people, by directing, that no white fith 
fhould be fent out of the realm, but that ftrangers 
may come and buy them; that free ports be firft 
ferved ; the cargoes fold to the freemen, who were to 
come and tran{port the fame. ‘The Dutch at this 
yery time having an open trade, 
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‘© Tt is well known that there have been many 
attempts made to fecure this treafure to ourfelves, 
but without fuccefs: in the late reign a very {trong 
effortwas made, and bounties allowed for the en- 
couragement of Britifh adventurers: the firft was 
of thirty fhillings per ton to every bufs of feventy 
tons, and upwards. This bounty was afterwards 
railed to fiity fhillings per ton, to be paid to fuch 
adventurers who were entitled to it by claiming it 
as the places of rendezvous. The buffes were from 

wenty to ninety tons burden, but the beft fize is 
eighty. A veflel of eighty tons ought to take ten 
lalts, or an hundred and twenty barrels of herrings, 
to clear expences, the price of the fith to be ad- 
mitted to be a guinea a barrel: a fhip of this 
fize ought to have eighteen men, and three 
boats: one of twenty tons fhould have fix men; 
and every five tons aboye, require an additional 
hand, 

‘* ‘To every ton are two hundred and eighty 
yards of net; fo :a veffel of eighty tons carries 
twenty thoufand iquare yards: each net is twelve 
yards Jong, and ten deep; and every boat takes 
out from twenty to thirty nets, and puts them to- 
gether, fo as to forma long train: they are funk 
at each end of the train by a ftone, which weighs 
it down tothe full extent: the top is fupported 
by buoys, made of fheep-fkin, with a hollow ftick 
at the mouth, faftened tight ; through this the fkin 
is blown up, and then ftopped with a peg, to pre- 
vent the eicape of the air. Sometimes thefe buoys 
are placed at the top of the nets; at other times 
the nets are fuffered to fink deeper, by the lengthen- 
ing the cords taftened to them, every cord being 
for that purpofe ten or twelve fathoms long. But 
the beft fifheries are generally in more fhallow 
water. 
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“<The nets are made at Greenock, in Knap- 
dale, Bute, and Arran ; but the beft are procured 
from Ireland, and, I think, from fome part of Caer- 
narvonfhire. | | 

‘* The fifhing is always performed in the night, 
unlefs by accident. The buffes remain at anchor, 
and fend out their boats a little before fun-fet, 
which continue out, in winter and fummer, till 
day-light; often taking up and emptying their 
nets, which they do ten or twelve times ina night, 
in cafe of good fuccefs. During winter, it is a moft 
dangerous and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the 
greatneis and frequency of the gales in thefle feas, 
and in fuch gales are the moft fuccefsful captures ; 
but by the providence of heaven the fifhers are 
feldom loft ; and what is wanderful, few are vifited 
with illnefs.~ They go out well prepared, with a 
warm great coat, boots and fkin aprons, and a good 
provifion of beef and fpirits. The fame good for- 
tune attends the buffes, who in the tempeftuous 
feafon, and in the darkeft nights, are continually 
fhifting in thefe narrow feas trom harbour to har- 
bour. 

‘“¢ Sometimes eighty barrels of herrings are 
taken in a night by the boats of a fingle veffel. 
It once happened in Loch-Slappan, in Skie, that 
a bufs of eighty tons might have taken two hun- 
dred barrels in one night, with ten thoufand fquare 
yards of net; but the mafter was obliged to defitt, 
for want of a fufficient number of hands to preferve 
the capture, 

“© ‘The herrings are preferved by falting, after 
the entrails are taken out; an.operation performed 
by the country people, who get three halfpence 
per barrel for their trouble; and fometimes, even 
in the winter can gain fifteen-pence a day. This 
employs both women and chiidren, but the falting 
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is only entrufted to the ak of the buffes. The 


fifh are laid on their backs in the barrels, and 


layers of fale between them. The entrails are not 
Joft, for they are boiled into an oil; eight thoufand 
&fh will yield ten gallons, valued at one fhilling the 
gallon. 2 

“A yeffel of eighty tons takes out a hundred and 
forty-four barrels of falt: a drawback of two fhil- 
lings and eight-pence is allowed for each barrel 
uled for the foreign or Irith cxportation of the fith; 
but there is a duty of one fhilling per barrel for thé 
home confumption, and the fame for thofe fent to 
freland. 

“The barrels are made of oak ftaves, chiefly 
from Virginia, the hoops from feveral parts of 
our own ifland, and are made either of oak, birch, 
hazel, or willow: the lait frony Holland, lable to a 
duty. 

““ The barrels coft about three fhillings each ; 
they hold from five to eight hundred fifth, accord- 
‘ine to the fize of the hth ; and are made to contain 
thirty-two gallons. ‘The barrels are infpeéted by 
proper officers ; a cooper ex -mines if they are fta- 
tutuble and good; if, faulty he deftroys them, and 
obliges the maker to ftand to the lofs. : , 

“The herrings in general are exported to the 
Welt Indies, to’ feed the neoroes, or to Ireland, 
for the Irifh are not allowed to fith in thefe feas. 
By having a drawback of five-pence a barrel, 
and. by re-packing the fifh in new barrels of twen- 
ty-eight gallons, they are enabled to export them 
to our colonies at a cheaper rate ‘than the Scots 
can do. 

** The trade declines apace ; the bounty, which 
was well paid, originally kept up the fpirit of the 
fithery ; but for the laft fix years the arrears have 
been very injurous to feveral adventurers, who 
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liave fold out at at thirty per cent. lofs, befides 
that of their intereft. 

«« The migration of the herrings has been fully 
treated of in the third vol. of the Britith Zoology : 
1 fhall therefore only mention the obfervations that 
occur to me in this voyage, as pertinent to the pre- 
fent place. 

‘* Loch-Broom has been celebrated for three or four 
centuries as the refort of herrings, They gene- 
rally appear here in July: thofe that turn into 
this bay are part of the brigade that detaches itfelf 
from the weltern column of that. great army that 
annualy deferts the vaft depths of the ar&ic circle, 
and come, heaven-directed, to the feats of popu- 
lation, offered as a chead food to millions, whom 
_wafteful luxury or iron hearted avarice hath de- 
prived, by enhancing the price, of the wonted 
{upports of the poor. 

‘¢ The migration of thele fifh from their northern 
retreat is regular: their vifits to the weftern ifles - 
and coafts, certain: but their attachment to one 
particular loch, extremely precarious. All have 
their turns; that which fwarmed with fth one 
year, is totally deferted the following; yet the 
next loch to it be crowded with the fhoals. Thefe 
changes of place give often full employ to the 
buffes, who are continually fhifting their harbour 
in queft of news refpecting thefe important wan- 
derers. i 

“They commonly appear here in July; the 
latter end of ‘Augult they go into deep water, and 
continue there for fometime, without any apparent 
caufe: in November they return to the fhallows, 
when a new fifhery commences, which continues 
till January; at that time the «herrings become 
full of roe, and are ufelefs as articles of com- 
merce, Some doubt, whether thefe herrings tha 
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appear in November are not a part of a new mi- 
gration ; for they are as fat, and make the fame 
appearance, as thofe that compofed the firft. 

‘© The figris of the arrival of the herrings are 
flocks of gulls, who catch up the fifh while they 
{kim on the furface ; and of gannets,§ who plunge 
and bring them up from confiderable depths. 
Both thefe. birds are clofely attended to by the 
fifhers. 

** Cod-fifh, haddocks, and dog-fifh, follow the 
herrings in vaft multitudes; thefe voracious fifh 
keep on the outfides of the columns, and may 
be aconcurrent reafon of driving the fhoals into 
bays and creeks. In the fummer they come into 
the bays generally with the warmeft weather, ' and 
with eafy gales. During winter the hard gales 
from north-weft are fuppofed to afift in forcing 
them into fhelter. Laft winds are very unfavour- 
able to the Sfhery. | 

‘* In a fine day, when the fifh appear near the 
furface, they exhibit an amazing brilliancy of co- 
lours , all the various corufcations that dart from 
the diamond, fapphire, and emerald, enrich their 
tract: but during night, ¢f they break, 1.e. play on 
the furface, the fea appears on fire, luminous as 
the brighteft phofphorous. 

‘© During a gale, that part of the ocean which is 
occupied by the great fhoals, appear as if covered 
with the oil that is emitted from them. 

“© They feem to be greatly affected by lichtning: 
during that phenomenon they fink towards the 
bottom, and move regularly in parallel fhoals one 
above the other. } 

‘© The enemies that affail thefe fifth in the winter 
feafon are varied, not diminifhed: of the birds, 
the gannets difappear ; the gulls ftill continue their 


periccutions ; whales, pollacks and porpoiles are 
| added 
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added to their number of foes: thefe follow in. 
droves ; the whales deliberately, opening their -vatt 
mouths, ‘taking them by hundreds. Thefe monfters 
keep-on the outfide, for the body of the phalanx of 
herrings is fo thick as to be impenetrable by thefe 
unwieldy animals. . 

* The herring fifhers never obferve the remains 
of any kind of food in the ftomachs of that fith, 
as long as they are in good condition : as foon as 
they become foul or poor, they will greedily rife 
to the fly, and be taken like the whiting- 
‘pollack. | | : 

“They do not depofit their fpawn in fand, or 
mud, or weeds, like other ffh, but leave it in the 
water, fufpended in a gelatinous manner, of fuch 
a gravity as prevents it from floating to the furfacé, 
or finking to the bottom. The fifhermen difcover 
this by finding the flimy matter adhering to the hay 
ropes fometimes in ufe to‘hold the ftone that finks 
the nets, the middle part being flimed over, the top 
and bottom clear. 

“ Before I leave this bay it muft be obferved, 
that there are here as in molt of the lochs, a’ few, a 
very few of the natives who poffefs a boat and nets ; 
and fifth in order to fell the capture frefh to the 
buffes : the utmoft thefe poor people can attain to 
are the boat and nets; they are too indigent to be- 
come matters of barrels, or of falt, to the great lofs 
of the public as well as themfelves. Were maga- 
zines of falt eftablifhed in thefe diftant parts; was 
encouragement given to thefe diftant Britons, fo 
that they might be enabled, by degrees to furnifh 
themfelves with the requifites for fifhing, they would 
foon form themfelves into feamen, by the courfe of 
life they muft apply themfelves to ; the bules would 
be certain of finding a ready market of fih, ready 
cured ; the natives taught induftry, which would 
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be quickened by the profits made by the commo- 
dity, which they might afford cheaper, as taken-at 
their very doors, without the wear and tear of dif- 
tant voyages, asin the prefent cafe. Half of the 
hands employed now in fifhing and curing generally 
come out as raw feaman as the inhabitants of thetfe 
parts: they do not return with much greater expe- 
rience in the working of afhip, being employed 
entirely in the boats, or in falting of the herrings, and 
feem on board as aukward as marines in comparifon 
of able feamen. A bounty on thefe home captures 
would ftimulate the people to induftry; would 
drive from their minds the thoughts of migrations; 
and would never leffen the number of feamen, as it 
would be an incitement for more adventurers to fit 
out vefiels, beeaufe they would have a double 
‘chance of freight, from their own captures, and 
from thofe of the refidents, who might form a 
ftock from fhoals of fifh, which often efcape while 
the former are wind-bound, or wandering from loch 
to loch.”* arts | 
* Pennant. 
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The Rife, Progrefs and Extiné@tion 
of the REBELLION raifed in 
SCOTLAND, in the year 1746. 


N compliance with the requeft of fome of our 

correfpondents, we fhall infert a concile account 
of the rebellion in Scotland, 

In the fummer of the year 1745, it was known, 
that fome preparations were privately making for 
an expedition into Scotland; anda principal officer 
in the French navy raifed a company of a hundred 
men, under pretence of the Eatt India Company’s 
fervice, which were ftiled Grassins pe Mer, and 
were handfomely clothed in blue, faced with red. 
They were put on board a frigate carrying eighteen 
guns 5 and, every thing being ready, the eldeft fon 

of the Pretender, who had been for fometime be- 
* fore 
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fore in France, came privately to Port Lazare, in 
Britany, where, on the 14th of July, he embarked 
with about fifty Scots and Irith, in order to land in 
the fouthweft of Scotland. Ra 

This frigate of his was joined off Belleifle by the 
Elizabeth, a man of war of fixty-fix guns, which 
had been taken from us by the French, end was 
now extremely well manned for this purpofe. In 
their paflage fhe fell in with a fleet of Enelifh 
merchantmen under convoy of three men of war, 
one of which, viz. the Licn, commanded by the 
gallant Capt. Brett, engaged the Elizabeth for nine 
hours; but foon after the engagement began, the 
frigate bore away, and continued her imtended 
voyage. The Elizabeth, when night came on, 
made a fhift to get away, and returned to Brett 
quite difabled, having her captain and fixty-four 
men killed, and an hundred and thirty dangeroufly 
wounded. She had on board a large fum of monty, 
and arms for feveral thoufand men. 3 

The frigate cruifed for fome days between the 
‘ands of Bara and Uift, and at Jaft ftood in for 
the coait of Lochaber, and there landed, betwixt 
the iflands of Mull and Sky, the young Chevalier 
and his attendants. He went firft to the houfe of 
Mr. Macdonald of Kenloch-Moidart, -where he re- 
mained for fometime before he was in any condi- 
tion to fhew himfelf in public, bur, about the 
middle of Augutt, being joined by the Camerons 
of Lochiel, the Macdonalds of Glengary, the Stu- 
arts of Appin, and others of the clans, to the num- 
ber of between fifteen hundred and two thoufand 
men, he refolved to fet up his ftandard. This was 
accordingly done, and the motto he made choice 
of was TanpemM TRivmpHans, that is, At length 
‘Lriumphant. open " a ; 

About 
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About the middle of Auguft, he appeared with 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Fort Wilham, 
and about this time publifhed many of his father’s 
manifeftoes ; among which was one dated in 1743, 
which plainly fhewed that an invafion was then in- 
tended ; another in 1745, declaring his fon regent; 
and a third, containing large promiles to the people 
of Scotland. Soon after, two companies of St. 
Clair’s regiment fell in with the rebels, whom they 
were fent to. reconnoitre, and were moft of them 
taken prifoners, as Capt. Sweatnam of Guile’s re- 
giment was foon after; but he was releafed upou 
his parole ; and it was from this gentleman the firft 
diftinét accounts were obtained of the force, dif- 
pofition, and defign of the rebels, who began then 
to think themfelves ftrong enough to march South- 

ward, : 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Cope, commander. 
in chief of the King’s forces in Scotland, drew to- 
eether the troops then in that kingdom, armed the 
militia, andtook fuch other precautions ashe thought 
requifite: and at length judged it expedient to 
march Northward, in order to find out the enemy, 
fuppofing that they would either wait for him at 
the Chain, which is the name ufually given to the 
great road crofs the ifland from Invernefs to Fort 
William, or endeavour to meet and fight him in: 
his paffage; but they did neither : for while the 
General made a long and fatiguing march to Jnver- 
nefs, the rebels gave him the flip, and inftead of 
marching through the pais of Corryeroch, they 
took the way over the mountains, feized Perth, on 
the 4th of September, and on the sth proclaimed 
the Pretender there ; the perfon called the Duke of 
Perth, the late Marquis of Tullibardin tiling hitn- 
{elf Duke of Athol ; Lord George Murray, his bro- 
ther, and feveralothers, joining and declaring for him, 
i) | by 
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by which their numbers fo much increafed, that on 
the 11th they began their march towards the F orth, 
which river they forded at the Frews on the 13th, 
and fummoned Glafgow, but receiving no anf{wer, 
they on the 14th dire&ted their march eaftward to. 
wards Edinburgh, | 

Mean time Sir John Cope reached Invernefs, from 
whence he difpatched orders for tranfports to be fent 
him_to Aberdeen, in order to bring his forces back 
by fea to the port of Leith ; and with this view he 
marched with all poffible expedition from Invernefs 
to Aberdeen, where he embarked his men ; and, on 
the 16th of September, entered the harbour of Dun- 
bar, where the next day the men landed, and on 
the 18th, the artillery. They were fcarce well afhore, 
betore they had advice of the city of Edinburgh be- 
ing in the hands of the rebels, with whom the Lord 
Provoft and fome other magiftrates had a kind of 
treaty on the 16th in the evening, and, terms being 
Jettled, the rebels entered the place the next morn. 
ing about five o’clock. General Guelt had retired 
into the caftle, with a fmall number of regular 
troops ; the bank, and moft of the public offices: 
having been removed into that fortrefs before. Bri- 
gadier Fowke, with Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s dra- 
goons, having joined Sir John Cope’s army, they, on 
@1e rgth, marched from Dunbar, and encamped at 
night on the welt-fide of Haddington; the next 
morning early they continued their march, and in 
the evening reached Prefton-Pans, the Highlanders 
appearing on the high grounds to the fouth of them, 
13 they were very near each other. 

Some firing paffed through the night. Sept. 21ft 
in the: morning, about three o’clock, they attacked 
the King’s troops ; and the dragoons, breaking on 
the laft fire, left the foot expofed to the Highlanders, © 
by whom, after a fhort difpute, they were clefeated, 

a con- 
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a confiderable number killed, and the beft part of 
the reft made prifoners, the few field-pieces they had 
with them being’ likewife taken... This is by fome 
called the battle of Prefton-Pans, by others the battle 
of Seaton, from two little towns near which it was 
fought. 

‘The rebels, on the 28th, fent out parties to Had- 
dinetoun and Dunbar, and their prifoners to Perth ; 
and, on the 29th, began to take their meafures for 
cutting off all communications between the cattle of 
Edinburgh and the town; which, confidering tnat 
they wanted heavy artillery, and indeed all other re- 
quilites fora feige, was a very needlefs and wild 
attempt. r | | 3 

On the firft of O&ober, they opened their trenches 
on the Caftle-hill, a little below the refervoir ; upon 
which the caftle fired upon them, kuiling three men, 
and wounding acommanding officer; fo that by four 
in the afternoon they abandoned their works.—The 
city of Glafgow being fummoned a fecond time, and 
fitteen thouland pound, being demanded by way 
ef contribution, they were conftrained ta compound 
the matter for five thoufand suineas, which were 
lmmediately paid. Hoftilities continued between 
the garrifon of the caftle of Edinburgh, and the 
rebels, till the fifth.in the evening: when, feveral 
houfes being beat down by the artillery, .and the’ 
reb-ls having loft twenty men in an attempt to drive 
part of the garrifon from the Caftle-hill, the com- 
munication between thetown and caftle was reftored, 
and hoftilities ceafed. | 

On the feventh, the rebels demanded half a crown 
“an the pound from the landlords of houfes.in Edin- 
burgh, under pain of military execution... About the 
middle of this month, they were joined by con- 
fiderable reinforcements under the command of {e- 
veral perfons of diftinstion, particularly old Gordoa 
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of Glenbucket, Forbes Lord Pitfligo, the Earl 
of Kilmarnock, and others. They likewife receiv- 
‘ed from abroad confiderable fupplies of ammunition, 
‘military flores, {mall arms, and fome field-pieces. 
There ‘was alfo one Mr. Boyer, or, as he ftiled him- 
felf, Marquis de Guilles, came over in one-of thefe 
veffels from France, as an agent, whom they die- 
‘nified with the title of ambaffador. Towards the 
latter end of the month a great part of their army 
marched to Dalkeith, to which place they removed 
their field-pieces.and ammunition; and having erect- 
‘ed a battery at Alloway, to fecure the paflage of . 
the Frith, they tranfported, from Montrofe, Stone- 
hive, and other places, the fupplies they had re- - 
ceived from abroad, and made other difpofitions to 
march fouthward. 

Mean time Field-marfhal Wade, commander in 
chief of the army intended for the north, began to 
move that way with his forces ; confifting of fome 
Englith regiments, both horfe ‘and foot, “together 
with the Dutch auxiliaries, and a train of field 
artillery, while a body of Britifh troops, under the 
command of the Earl of , Albemarle, landed at 
Newcaftle. ‘The Tryai floop likewife brought into 
Briftol, a Spanifh fhip, on board of which were 
‘two thoufand five hundred Fufils with Bayonets, 
and one hundred barrels of gunpowder, feven chefts 
of money, &c. defigned for the fervice of the rebels. 
By this, time 1]: kewife the militia in the northen 
¢ounties were raifed, and affociations and voluntary 
contributions fet on foot in moft parts of the king- 
dom. 

In the county of York particularly, through the 
timely vigilance and zeal of the Archbifhop (Dr. 
Thomas Herring) affifted by the nobility and gentry, 
four new tegiments were raifed, clothed and difci- 


plined, at the expence of the county, There was 
likewife. 
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likewife a confiderable body of gentlemen volunteers 
on horfeback, ftiled the Royal Hunters, who ferved 
at their own expence, put in motion under the com- 
mand of Major General Oglethorpe. In Scotland, 
the Lord Prefident of the Court of Seffion, Duncan 
Forbes, Efq. diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal and 
activity, in diftributing commiffions for raifing feve- 
ral independant companies in the north; which 
were to be put under the command of the Earl of 
Loudon ; fothat by the end of the month there was 
an army of fourteen thoufand men formed in the 
north of England, and a very confiderable body 
raifed in the north of Scotland, for the fecurity of 
Invernefs, Fort William and other earrifons there : 
which military preparations, joined to the loyal 
fpirit which fhewed itfelf in all parts of the nation, 
and more particularly at London, very probably 
difappointed the defigns of the difaffected, hindered 
many from joining the rebels, and even drew off 
fome, who had gone to Edinburgh with that refolu- 
tion; +>. 

On the 1ft of November the young Chevalier 
came to the camp at Dalkeith, and there fixed his 
head- quarters, as lying very conveniently, either for 
fending fpies, or detachmenits, to fee what was doing 
in the North of England. He had, however, but 
cool encouragement, fome refufing to read his let- 
ters, and feveral of his emiffaries being feized at New- 
caftle, Berwick, and other places. He detached 
two advanced corps from thence, one of which 
marched towards Pennycook, and the other to Loan- 
head, both places being in the way to Peebles and 
Carlifle: theile detachments efcorted their baggage 
and ammunition; and onthe sth, their force be- 
gan their march fouthwards in three columns, 

At this time the Duke of Perth (as he ftiled him: 
felf) had the title. of General; Lord Georgé Mufray 
had the poft of Lieut. Gen. Lord Elcho, “who 
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was eldeft fon to the then Earl of Weyms, com- 
manded thofe that were-about the perfon of the young 
Pretender, and were ftiled his life-guards ; the Earl 
of Kilmarnock aéted. as Colonel of Huffars; and 
Lord. Pitfligo had the command of the Angus 
horfe. | 

- But though, in regard to their interefts, thefe 
people were honoured with thofe commands, it was 
known, that the Pretender confided entirely in a few 
perfons, moft of whom came over with him. At the 
head of his councils was Sir Thomas Sheridan, who 
had been long about him; an Irifh gentleman, of a 
middle age, and reputed a man of capacity ; Col. 
Sullivan, who had been a little while in the French 
fervice, and was fomewhat of an engineer ; General 
Macdonald, an Irifh officer, who was his aid de 
camp: Mr. Kelly, who was fo long in the Tower 
on the affair of Atterbury Bifhop of Rochefter, and 
Mr. Murray of Broughton, who acted all along as 
his fecretary. The number of men that the young 
Pretender had with him at this juncture, feems to 
have been about feventy thoufand ; fome of whom, 
when they confidered the dangers to which they 
were expofed, deferted. But, notwithftanding this 
and other difappointments, the rebel chiefs, conti- 
nuing firm in their firft refolution, began to pafs 
the Tweed on the 6th, and the fame day their ad- 
vanced guards entered England. 

His Excellency Field-marfhal Wade was by this 
time arrived at Newcaftle, had formed the King’s 
army there, and would have marched to fight the 
rebels, if he had not found it neceffary to be firft in- 
formed, whether they really intended to invade Eng- 
land, and which route they meant to take, that of 
Newcaftle or Carlifle. He caufed likewife a dce- 
claration to be publifhed, promifing pardon to fuch 
of the Highlanders, as returned to their duty by the 
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12th of November ; and took fuch precautions for 
the fecurity of the adjacene county, as obliged the 
rebels, who were too far advanced to think of  re- 
tiring into Scotland, to throw themfelves into the. 
weftern road, to which their people in general, and 
moft of their chiefs, feemed at fir{t to be leaft in- 
clined. | 
The rigour ofthe feafon, their late forced marches, 


and a kind of flux among the foldiers, retarded the 


operations of the King’s troops for fome time ; but 
eood quarters, proper refrefhments, and the extra- 
ordinary care of their officers, foon overcame thofe 
difficulties, and put the army into fo good a condi- 
tion, as enabled them to go through the winter cam- 
paign with fewer inconveniencies, and much lefs lofs 
than could have been reafonably expected, confider- 
ing the great hardfhips, and exceflive fatigues to 
which thofe corps particularly that had ferved all 
the fummer in Flanders, had been expofed. 

On the 7th of November the rebel army advanced 
to Halyhaugh, and from thence fent out parties to 
{cour the adjacent country. On the 8th, they came 
to Langton, and on the gth they appeared on a moor 
two miles from the city of Carlifle. This place was 
formerly very ftrong, and confidered as a bulwark 
again{t the Scots. The beft part of its old walls 
were {tanding ; and the caftle, though an ancient 
irregular fortrefs, had fuch remains of ftrength, that 
in the opinion of Colonel Durand, whocommanded 
there, it was tenable againft a better army than that 
of the rebels. In point of force there was the whole 
militia of the two counties of Cumberland and 
Weftmoreland, and fome invalids tn the cattle ; fo 
that, when the young Pretender fummoned them, 
they abfolutely refufed to give up the place ; upon 
which the rebels filed off towards Brampton, where 
_ they {pent fome time in confulting what was to be 
done, 
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It is faid, thatthe officers were inclined to march 
on; butthe men fhewing a defire to return to Car- 
lifley it was not judged advifeable by their fupertors 
to’ crofs their inclinations: and therefore, after 
dutting a great deal of wood for fafcines and {caling- 
jadders, in Corby and Warwick parks, they, on 
the 13th, began to move back towards Carlifle. 
The place, in all probability, might even then have 
made a defence; but the threats of the rebels had 
fuch an effe@, that the white flag was hung out, 
and the town capitulated on the 15th, and the caitle 
too was given up; but the governor took care to 
withdraw, as difliking the terms, and perfifled in 
his firft opinion, that the place might have been de- 
fended. Thus this city tell into the hands of the 
rebels, who immediately caufed the Pretender to be 
proclaimed, and. put a earrifon into the, caftle, 
under the command of the duke of Perth. 

As foon as Marfhal Wade had intelligence at 
Newcaftle of the route which the rebels had taken, 
he refolved, notwithftanding the feverity of the 
feafon, to march from thence to the relief of 
Carlifle; and accordingly on the 16th, ,the army 
began to move for that purpofe. His Excellency 
satended to have begun his march, as foon as it 
was light; buc moving from the left, the Swifs 
troops had the van, which delayed their motions 
feveral hours, to the great prejudice of the ex- 
pedition ; for the weather being exceffively cold, 
attended with a deep fnow and an hard froft, the 
troops fuffered very much, The Major-Generals 
Howard and Oglethorpe, and the Brigadiers Chol- 
mondeley and Mordaunt, marched on foot at the 
head of the infantry to encourage the foldiers. It 
was eight at night, and very dark, before the front 
jine got into the camp at Ovington ; and though 
the foldiers marched with great chearfulnefs, yet, : 

the - 
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the roads being terribly broken, and full of ice, it 
was foreieen; that many of. the laft column might 
drop throagh exceflive fatigue, and therefore the 
Mayer-Generals Hufke and Oglethorpe fent. out. 
countrymen with lights and-carts, to affift the rear- 
guard, and bring up the tired men; in which 
fervice they were employed till near nine the next 
morning. 

On the rth, the Marfhal continued his march 
to Hexham, where he arrived with the firft line 
about four in the afternoon; but the rear of the 
army did not come up till near midnight. His 
Excellency, having intelligence that Carlifle had 
furrendered, refolved to march back to Newcaftle; 
but the weather continuing bad, and the roads 
being become in a manner impaffable, he did not 
arrive there with the army, till the 22d; and even 
then the forces under his command were fo ex- 
ceflively fatigued, that, if it had not been for the 
great care taken of them by the people of Newcaitle, 
who fhewed the utmoft zeal and affection in pro- 
viding them quarters, they muft have been in a 
great meafure ruined by this fatiguing march. 

This invafion of the rebels having thrown all the 
northern and north-weftern parts of the kingdom 
into great confufion, directions were given for 
forming another army in Lancafhire. ‘The city of 
Chefter was alfo put into a condition of defence, in 
a furprifing fhort {pace of time, by the care and 
diligence of the Earl of Cholmondeley. At Liver- 

ool likewife, all neceffary precautions were taken, 
and the inhabitants of that town fhewed all the 
fpirit and refolution that could be defired. 

The rebels did not continue long at Carlifle;. for 
on the 19th the young Pretender made his entry into 
-that city, and on the zoth his forces continued their 
march to Penrith, from whence they advanced, on 

the 
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the 22d, to Kendall; moved from thence to Lan- 
cafter on the 24th; and on the 27th reached Prefton. 
They were at Wigan and Leigh on the 28th; and 
in the afternoon of the fame day an advanced party 
entered Manchefter, where they began to beat up 
for volunteers, but with much lefs fuccefs than they 
expected, though fome few people joined them; 
and they had likewile picked up fome perfons of 
defperate fortune in their march; but- however, no- 
body of any rank or diftinétion came in, which, 
without doubt, was a great difappointment; for 
they had flattered themfelves with the hopes of a 
confiderable infurrection in their favour. 

On the 29th, the main body of their army moved 
towards Manchefter, and about ten in the morning 
their horfe entered the town , and the bell-man was 
fent about to require all fuch as had any public 
money in their hands to bring it in. About two in 
the afternoon the young Pretender, at the head of 
a confiderable body of picked Highlanders, and in 
their drefs marched into Manchefler, and was pro- 
claimed. In the evening the bell-man was again 
fent about to order the town to be illuminated, and 
at night the rear of their army arrived; but, tho’ 
they had demanded quarters for ten thoufand men, 
it was judged they never had in Manchetter, above 
half that number. 

On the goth of October a part of the rebel army 

marched for Stockport, and the reft for Knutsford: 
they carried off all the horfes they could meet with 
in the neighbourhood of Manchefter ; at night fe- 
yeral parties croffed the river Merfey at different 
places, over bridges made of trees and planks laid 
acrofs, in framing. of which they compelled the 
country people to aft them. It is very remark- 
able, that in their whole progrefs, no difcoyeries 
could be made of the routes they intended to take, 
becaufe they were never given out above an hour 


before 
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before their march began; and neither officers ner 
foldiers knew over night, whither they were to go, 
or what fervice they were to perform, the next 
morning: which fecrecy, in all probability, pre- 
' ferved them’ from deftruétion; fince, however 
formidable they might be at a diftance, thofe who 
faw them at Manchefter, and other places, were 
very far from thinking they made a dreadful ap- 
pearance, | 
{n the mean time the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army was forming in Staffordfhire: for upon the 
approach of the rebels, it was refolved, that his 
Royal Highnefs fhould be fent down to command 
_the forces in that part of the kingdom ; and accord- 
ingly he arrived at Litchfield on the 28th of No- 
vember; that army being fuppofed to confift of 
upwards of twelve thoufand men, well furnifhed 
with artillery, and making a fine appearance. 
The army under the command of Field-Marthal 
Wade, began to move towards the latter end of 
the month, the cavalry having reached Darlington 
and Richmond by the 25th; and on the 29th, Mar- 
fhal Wade, with the infantry, was at Perfbridge, 
from whence he propofed to march to Wetherby, - 
and to canton the whole army in the adjacent vil- 
ages; looking upon this as the moft convenient 
fituation, either for diftreffing the enemy, in cafe 
they fhould attempt to retire, or for co-operating 
with his Royal Highnefs’s forces, as occafion fhould 
require. By thefe well-concerted difpofitions, all 
apprehenfions of danger were in a great meafure 
taken off, and the country-people began every 
where to recover their fpirits, and to put them- 
felves in the beft pofture of defence they could, 
for fear of being vifited by thefe Highland in- 
vaders. Such was the fituation of things at the 
clofe of November; and we now return to the pro- 
erels of the rebels fo long as they continued to 
perlift 
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perfift in their wild defign of advancing into South 
Britain. 

On the firft of December, the young Chevalier, 
with the main body of his army, and all his artil- 
lery, entered Macclesfield; and at this time the 
greateft part of the rebels really expected an en- 
gagement, as appeared by their {caling, firing, and 
putting in order their pieces all the afternoon and 
evening of that day. But what were the true in- 
tentions of the Chevalier; and his councils of war, 
it is impoffible to fay, fince at firft it was believed, 
they intended to march into Wales ; but perceiving 
that if they fhould accomplifh that fcheme, they 
fhould certainly be fhut up there, and reduced to 
great neceffities in a mountainous country, with ~ 
which they were not acquainted, they abandoned 
this project as impracticable. Onthe fecond, about 
two thoufand of their foot pafled by Gow{worth, 
and about the like number of horfe and foot en- 
tered Congleton ; and the next day, thefe two great 
bodies of their forces advanced, one of them to 
Leek, and the other to Afhburn, within fifteen miles 
of Derby. | | 

‘© On the 4th in the morning, the Pretender’s 
fon entered Derby with near five thoufand horfe, 
and about two thoufand foot; and in the evening 
the reft of their forces, their artillery, and baggage, 
arrived there likewife ; but with all the precaution 
poffible, to hinder any exact account from being 
taken of their numbers ; which was a point they 
laboured with the utmoft diligence during the 
whole march. On their firft coming into Derby it 
was judged, both from the. meafures they took, 
and from the behaviour of their chiefs, that they 
were ftill difpofed to march on. In the evening, 
however, they held feveral councils of war, in 
which the difpuces among their chiefs rofe fo high, 
that they could not be concealed; yet they agreed 

7 upon 
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iipon nothing that night, except levying the public 
money, which they did with unufual circumftances 
of terror and. violence. The next day they con- 
tinued at Derby, and about noon another great 
council was held, in the prefence of the young Pre- 
tender, in which a final refolution was taken of re- 
turning back into Scotland, , 

It was obferved by the: peoplé of the houfes, 
where their principal commanders lodged, that; 
upon the rifing of this laft council, their chiefs 
looked very dejected; and that fome of them railed 
at the French and Irifh about the young Pretender, 
and others made no fcruple of faying they were 
betrayed. This is certain, that, whatever was the 
matter, they were thence forward always diffident 
of each other; and that the Pretender himfelf was 
_afterwards not much confidered; and but indiffe- 
rently obeyed, aig dt 

His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland; 
at the head of the King’s forces, took all imagin- 
able pains to force the rebels to a decifive engage- 
ment; and when that was found impoffible, to hin- 
der their march into North Wales, or to alarm 
the nation by continuing their incurfion, and ad- 
vancing farther into the heart of the kingdom. In 
order to effect the former of thefe purpofes, his 
Royal Highnefs advanced to Stone, upon the firft 
advice of the rebels being at Congleton ; but when 
it appeared, that their true defign was to march to. 
Derby, the King’s forces moved towards North- 
ampton, to intercept them in their route South- 
wards; and having been informed that the rebels 
had poffeffed themfelves of Swarkiton-bridge, his 
Royal Highnefs encamped on the 6th with the 
greateft part of the forces on Meriden Common; . 

etween Colefhill and Coventry. 

In the mean time his Excellency Field Marfhal 
Wade had marchd the army under his command 

11 to 
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to Wetherby, where he encamped on the sth: and 
the fame day orders were given for the horfes and 
dragoons to’ proceed to Doncafter, whither the 
foot were to follow them. Thefe difpofitions af- 
orded fufficient reafons for the rebels to retreat, 
fince whoever confiders them attentively, will find, 
that, in the firft place, it would have been very 
difficult for them to have proceeded farther, with- 
out mecting with, and being obliged to fight, the 
Duke’s army, which was what they never defigneds 
and, on the other hand, if they had fucceeded in 
their {cheme, and by fome means or other con- 
tinued their march, without coming to a battle, 
it muft have ended in their abfolute ruin, fince 
a delay of two or three days would have rendered 
their retreat northward altogether impoffible, 

Before we proceed farther, it is requifite to 
oblerve, that the fecond fon of the Pretender be- 
ing arrived in France, there were about this time 
vaft preparations made for the invafion of | this 
kingdom : and though by the timely and prudent 
precautions taken by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
they were prevented, yet they occafioned a ereat 
deal of contufion, and proved, in that refpeét, of 
fome fervice to the rebels; but, in another fenfe, they 
were of fervice to the nation, fince they not only 
kept alive, but heightened that fpirit of zeal and 
loyalty, which had appeared from the breaking out 
of the rebellion, and of which all ranks and de- 
grees of people gave at this time fuch lively tefti- 
monies, as were fufficient to*convince even our 
enemies, that his late Majefty reigned in the hearts 
and affections of his fubyects, as well as over their 
perions. 

Yet, in North Britain, the fame of rebellion be- 
gan again to ipread itfelf, by the affiftance of the 
French ; for Lord John Drummond having landed 
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‘with about five hundred men at Aberdeen, Peter- 
head, and Montrofe, he was very foon joined by 
that body which Lord Lewis Gordon’ had been 
rafing in the north, as well as by other§ of the 
difaffected clans, fuch as the Mackenzies, the Mac- 
kintofhes, the Farquharfons, and the Frafers, to 
the number of between two and three thoufand 
men; with which forces he drew down towards 
Perth, about the time the young Pretender was at 
Derby. The Earl of Loudon, who was at. the 
head of a {mall body of men for the King’s fervice 
in the North, {pared no pains or diligence in ex- 
citing the well. affected clans to join him, and by 
the reinforcements he received ftom the Macleods, 
the Grants, the Monroes, the Sutherlands, and the 
Guns, he was foon two thoufand {trong. At Edin- 
burgh likewife,, and at Glafgow, they began to 
raife men for the fervice of the government, with 
great chearfulnefs and fuccefs; fo that two sood 
regiments were completed, befides feveral indepen- 
dent corps; as will be feen more at large, when 
we {peak of the meafures taken by the eovern- 
ment, in North-Britain, to fupprefs the rebel- 

jion, | 
After the rebels had raifed all the money they 
could on the town of Derby, they fet about pro- 
fecuting their refolution of endeavouring to retire 
into Scotland by the fame road they came; and ac- 
cordingly marched,..on the 6th of December 17455 
to Afhburn, from whence they moved the next 
day to Leek, deftroying, in their paflage, whatever 
they judged might be of ufe to the King’s forces 
that were in purtuit of them; and, fhewing a warm 
ipirit of refentment for the difappointments they 
had, met with, thereby provoking the country-~ 
people to do them all the mifchief they could, 
They carried with them a train of artillery, con- 
filing 
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fitting of fifteen fmall pieces of cannon, and one 
mortar. 

On the 8th in the evening their vanguard reached 
Manchefter; and the next morning the young Che- 
valier, and the main of his forces, came thither, 
where they were not received as they had been be- 
fore ; but, on the contrary, the town’s people, or 
at leaft the mob, gave them fome pretty vifible 
marks of their diflike,; which was immediately 
punifhed by an order or precept in the name of the 
Chevalier, and figned and fealed by Mr. Murray, 
his Secretary, directed to the conftable and collec- 
tor uf the land-tax for the towns of Manchefter and 
Salford ; requiring them to collect and levy, by 
the next day at noon, the fum of two thoufand 
five hundred pounds, to be paid to the faid Mr. 
Murray, with a promife of re-payment, however, 
when the country fhould be peaceably fettled under © 
hisgovernment. aha ‘SS Ga 

-On the roth, they continued their march by Pen- 
dleton-Pole towards Leigh and Wigan, which laft 
place they reached on the i 1th, and pufhed on from 
thence to Prefton the next day; being extremely 
apprehenfive of finding themfelves furrounded in that 
neighbourhood. On the 13th in the morning, they 
quitted Prefton, and’ continued their route to Lan- 
cafter; and, on the 14th, they moved from thence 
to Kendal, which they entered about ten in the 
morning, and where they met with ‘a bad recep- 
tion; for the town’s people fired upon their huf- 
fars, killed one, and took two prifoners. Their 
van-guard ‘continued their march from thence to 
Shap, in their way to Penrith ; but, feeing the 
beacons every whete lighted, and being informed 
that it was done to raife the country, and that the 
people were difpofed to fall upon them on all 
fides, thoy thought proper to return to Kendall, 
cf | ea. Set a oe ~ OS which 
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which they accordinely did about two in the morn- 
ing. | a5 
| ‘On the 15th, the Pretender, with all his forces, 
arrived there, and began to march from thence for 
Penrith on the 16th, by break of~day;, Lord. 
George Murray commanding the rear guard, as he 
had done during the whole march. They intended 
to have reached Penrith that night, but, finding it 
impracticable, they thought fit to halt at Shap, 
where we fhall leave them for the prefent, that we 
may better give the reader an account of. the 
motions of the King’s forces, in order to overtake 
them. c 
- His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland, 
having certain intelligence, on the 7th of December, 
that the hiehlanders had begun to move northward, 
pet himfelf the next morning at the head of all the 
orfe and dragoons, with one thoufand volunteers, 
in Order to follow the rebels from Meriden, and 
ftop them till the foot came up. On the oth, Sir 
John Ligonier marched with the brigade of guards, 
and the regiment of Sempil, to Litchfield, purfuant 
to his Royal Highnefs’s inftructions. rant 

On the 1oth, the Duke arrived at Macclesfield 
with two regiments of dragoons, having a body of 
one thoufand foot at no great diftance, from whence 
he fent orders to Manchefter, and other parts of the 
country, that nothing might be neglected, that 
could contribute to retard or diftrefs the enemy. 
On the 11th, Major Wheatly was detached with an 
advanced party of dragoons to harrafs the rear of 
the rebels, and to join the light-armed troops that 
were expected from the other army. 

His Excellency Field-Marfhal Wade, having re- 
ceived certain intelligence of the proceedings of the 
rebels, and of the fituation of his Majefty’s forces 
under the command of his Royal Highnefs, held, 
pn the 8th of December, a great council of war at 
“thet Ferry- 
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Ferry-bridge, to confider of the moft effectual 
means for cutting off the highlanders in their 
retreat ; and in this council of war, it was refolved 
te march directly by Wakefield and Hallifax into 
Lancafhire, as the moft likely way of intercepting 
them. But, arriving at Wakefield on the soth, 
and having advice that the main body of the rebels 
was at Manchefter, and their van-guard moving 
from thence towards Prefton; his Excellency, find- 
ing that it was now impoflible to come up with 
them, judged it unneceffary to fatigue the forces by 
hard marches ; and therefore detaching Major- 
General Oglethorp, on the 11th, with the cavalry 
under his command, he began his march with the 
reft of his forces, for Newcaftle. Toetey 

On the 13th, a great body of the horfe and dra- 
goons, that were, as has been faid, under Major- 
General Oglethorp, arrived at Prefton, | having 
marched one hundred miles. in three days, over 
fnow and ice; which was a noble-teftimony of zeal 
and fpirit, efpecially in the new-raifed forces. His 
Royal Hichnefs arrived about one at the fame place, 
and immediately gave his orders for continuing the 
purfuit of the rebels with the utmoft deligence. 
On the rath, accordingly, General Oglethorp ad- 
vanced towards Lancafter, which place they reached 
on the 16th; Gencral Oglethorp continuing his 
purfuit at the heels of the rebels. On the 17th, 
the Major-general was at Shap, and his. Royal 
Highnejs entered Kendall, having’ now more hopes - 
of coming up with the enemy, than at any time 
during the march; and the difpofitions made by 
the duke for this purpofe, were fuch, as fhewed not 
anly the ereateft intrepidity, but alfo the utmott 
penetration, and military capacity. 

On Wednefday the 18th of December in the 
evening, part of the cavalry, with his Royal High- 
neis, came up with the rebels, after ten hours, 

gee | march, 
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march, a little beyond Lowther-Hall, which they 
had quitted on the approach of the King’s forces, 
and threw themfelves into the village of Clifton, 
about three miles from Penrith; where they had 
great advantages from the fituation of the place, 
and from fome decayed broken walls, which ferved 
them inftead of retrerichments. His Royal High- 
nels, however, caufed the village to be immediately 
attacked, by the firft force that came up, which 
were the King’s own regiment of dragoons, and 
part of the Duke of Kingfton’s horfe, who behaved 
extremely well upon this occafion; and in an hour’s 
time drove them out of the place, though a very 
ftrong and defenfible pott. 

While their rear-guard was engaged with the 
King’s forces at Clifton, the main body of the rebels 
were at Pentith, and fo apprehenfive of being over- 
taken, that at ten o’clock at night they ordered their 
artillery and baggage to advance towards Carlifle ; 
and on the rgth in the morning, they entered that 
city, exceflively fatigued, and in much confufien. 
The rebels did not continue long there, but con- 
tented themfelves with putting a fort of garrifon 
into the place, compofed of between four and five 
hundred men, moft of them being thofe that had 
joined them in England, and which they had formed 
into a corps under the title of the Manchefter re- 
elment, 

The main body of their army continued their 
march towards Scotland, paffing the river Efk, 
though very high, which coft many of them their 
lives: and on the zoth and a1ft they again entered 
North Britain, leaving thofe they had thrown into 
Carlifle to fhift for themfelves as well as they could, 
and without any hopes of fuccour, Vhefe pre- 
tended, at firft, that they would make an obftinate 
defence; and, having moft of their artillery with 
them, they mounted them on the walls, took pal- 

eifion 
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feffion of the caftle, and-carried into it all the proé 
vifions they could find, leaving the inhabitants little 
or none to fuftain themfelves with ; fo that they 
were in the utmoft diftrefs, being able to draw no 
relief from the adjacent country, becaufe the people 
were fenfible, that whatever they fent them would 
be taken from them by the rebels. They did not, 
however, continue long in this deplorable con- 
dition, being relieved from it by the fpeedy arrival 
of the King’s forces, who foon put an end to the 
difpute, and reftored the people of Carlifle to the 
King’s protection, the rebels in the caftle being ob- 
liged to furrender at difcretion; but not till cannon 
was brought up, and the neceffary difpofitions made 
for befieging them. 

While the rebels were doing the bufinefs of the 
French in the north, vaft preparations were {till 
made on the coaft of France and French Flanders, 
for invading this kingdom ; and the informations 
which the government received of their embarkation, 
particularly at Dunkirk, induced his Majefty to give 
fuch directions as were neceflary for appointing 
proper alarm-pofts, at which the troops were to 
affemble, and fuch fignals as were requifite for 
afiembling them; and at the fame time a pro- 
clamation was iffued, commanding all officers, civil 
and military, to caufe the coafts to be carefully 
watched, and, upon the firft approach of the 
eneniy, to direct all horfes, oxen, cattle, and other 
provifions, to be driven and removed twenty miles 
from the place where the enemy fhould attempt to 
land; and fuch regiments of regular troops as were. 
-at this time quartered in and about London, were 
ordered down to the coafts of Kent and Suffex. 

Thefe wife and timely precautions, joined to the 
zeal and fpiric fhewn by the gentlemen, clergy, and 
other inhabitants of the maritime counties, had fo 
good an effet, together with the diligence ufed 

the 
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the officers of his Majefty’s navy, that ferved on 
board the fquadron then in the channel, that the 
defigns of the French were totally defeated, not- 
withitanding they frequently changed their fchemes. 

As Lord John Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, 
and the reft of the rebel chiefs in Scotland, were all 
this time labouring with great diligence, as well as 
much violence, to draw together a confiderable 
force, in order to join the Pretender on his return 
into that country; the King’s loyal fubjes there 
thewed the greateft zeal and fpirit, in exerting their 
utmoft endeavours to raife troops to oppofe them. 
The city of Glafgow particularly diftinguithed itfelf, 
upon this occafion, by levying fifteen companies of 
fixty men each, at their own expence; and having 
completed them by the begining of the month of 
December, they marched frem thence, under the 
command of the Ear] of Hume, for Stirling, 

The city of Edinburgh, alfo, having received his 
Majefty’s licence for that purpofe, raifed one thou- 
fand mén for the Kine’s fervice; and the Earl of 
Loudon, with the ae under his command, 
marching from Invernefs, obliged a body of the 
rebels to raife the blockade of Fort Auguftus, which 
they had formed under the command of the fon of 
Lord Lovat ;, and, at.the fame time, the Macleods 
and Monroes fcouted all the north of the rebel 
parties, as far as to within twelve miles of Aber- 
deen. ' Such were the tranfactions in South and 
in North Britain to the clofe of the year 1745, when 
ihe rebels, having been obliged to fly out of Eng- 
Jand, began again to gather itrength in the weft of 
Scotland, and to refume their defien of attacking 
Stirling Caftle. 

The rebels, having paffed the river Efk, diviced 
into two bodies; the leffer, confifting of about two 
thoufand men; marched, on the 20th of December, 
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to Ecclefeckan, and from thence the next day to 
Moffat. The larger body, of about four thoufand, 
proceeded to Annan, near the fea-fide, and, on the 
21ft, marched to Dumfries ; and, having obliged 
the town of Dumfries to. pay them one thoufand one 
hundred pound, and to give hoftages for nine hun- 
dred more, they arrived on the 2th at Glafeow. 

In the mean time the northern rebels, under Lord 
John Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, the. matter 
of Lovat, and fome other of their chiefs, having 
with them fome artillery, ammunition and money, 
which had been landed from on board fome Spa- — 
nifh privateers, arrived at Perth, which they forti- 
fied for a place of arms, fitting out an armed floop 
there, as they did the Hazard, which they had lately 
taken, and another ftout privateer at Montrofe. 

The young Pretender entered Glafgow at the 
head of all his forces, and had thereby the inhabi- 
tants at his mercy, the regiment they had raifed being 
at Edinburgh, and they entirely defencelefs. But, 
how fenfible foever they might be of their danger, 
they did nothing contrary to their duty to deliver 
themifelves , on the contrary they fhewed very vifible 
figns of forrow and fadnefs ;. and the Chevalier, 
though he often appeared in public, was fcarce at- 
tended fo much as by a mob. 

[tas not at all furprizing, that the behaviour of 
the rebels at Glafeow, thele provocations confidered, 
fhould be rather worfe than in other places ;. and fo 
it was. They found’ themfelves ina rich City, 
abounding in whatever they wanted ;. and therefore 
they confidered it as a magazine, and began to fur- 
nifh_ themfelves immediately with broad-cloth, tar- 
tan, linen, fhoes and ftockings, to the amount of ten 
thoufand pound fterling ; fo that, by this means, 
the Pretender in a manner new-clothed his army, 
which proved a great means of keeping them toge-., 
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ther ; otherwife, in all probability, the greater part 

of them would have difperfed. | | 
On the 3d of Jan. having finifhed their bufinefs 
at Glafgow, and gleaned up what they could, they: 
marched to Kilfyth ; the next day to Bannockburn ;, 
and on the 5th, having now the beft part of their 
forces together, they fummoned the caftle and town 
of Sterling to furrender. General Blakeney anfwered, 
that he would defend the place to the laft extremity, 
and that, as he had lived, he was determined to die, 
aman of honour. ‘The town, which is indeed of no 
great ftrength, after fome time fpent in treaty, fur- 
rendered; and the rebels entered it upon the 8th, 
when, having again fummoned the cattle, to as little 
purpofe as before, they took a final refolution of be- 

fieging “it in form with what artillery they had. 
The King’s forces, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant General Hawley, and Major General Hutke, 
proceeded from Edinburgh to the relief of the cattle, 
part of the forces under Major General Hufke were 
fent to diflodge the Earl of Kilmarnock from Fal- 
kirk, where he lay with moft of the cavalry belong. 
ing to the rebel army. On the 13th, the forces ap- 
po nted for this fervice began to move towards 
Linlithgow, which they entered in the evening, 
atthe very inftant the Earl of Kilmarnock was 
marching in on the fide next Falkirk, with fome of 
his people; but havingearly intelligence of the Ge- 
neral’s purpofe and nearnefs, he retired, with fome 
precipitation, to the main body of the rebel army 
before Stirling. aye 
Onthe 16th, General Hufke, with the forces un- 
der his command, took poffeffion of Falkirk, and 
was followed thither, foon after, by General Hawley, 
and the reft of the army: who determined, as next 
day, to attack the rebels ; but being informed, that 
the rebels were in motion‘towards him, and endea- 
-? voured 
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voured to gain fome rifing grounds near the Moor 
of Falkirk, he formed his army, and advanced in 
good order ; the dragoons on the left, and the foot 
in two lines. As foon as they came within one hun- 
dred yards of the enemy, the dragoons were ordered 
to fall on fword in hand, and the two liries of infan- 
try to advance. But, before they could put thefe 
orders in execution, the rebels made a very {mart 
fire, which threw the dragoons into fome diforder, 
and they the foot, whé made only one irregular fire, 
Barrel’s and Ligonier’s battalions excepted ; who 
being prefently rallied by Brigadier Cholmodeley, 
were attacked afterwards by the rebels, whom they 
repulfed, and at length drove them quite out of the 
field. f 
In the mean time Major General Hufke, with 
wonderful prudence and prefence of mind, drew to-— 
gether and formed a body of foot in the rear of. 
thefe two regiments ; which the rebels feeing, did’ 
not venture to renew the attack. General Mor- 
daunt, taking advantage of this delay, rallied and 
formed the reft of the troops, in which the officers, 
who in general behaved well, affifted; which pre- - 
vented their profecuting their firft advantage. 
There were feveral unforefeen, and, indeed, ine- 
vitable accidents, that contributed greatly to, or ra- 
ther might be faid to have been the fole occafion of, 
the rebels gaining’ this advantage. In the firft place, 
there was fome difficulty and confufion in forming 
the King’s troops, which was fucceeded by another 
unlucky accident ; fome of the battallions fired with- 
outorders, which occafioned a great confufion among 
thedragoons. But the greateft misfortune of all 
was, that, juftas the army began to move, there 
came ona violent {torm of wind and rain, which 
hindered the men from {eeing before them ; and many 
ef their frelocks were fowet, that it ts thought fcarce 
| ~» affth 
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a fifth part of them were of ufe; add to this, that 
they had not the benefit of their artillery; for the 
weather having been two days very wet, and there 
being a very fteep hill to climb, they could not eet 
up time enough to do any fervice in the action; 
and the commander of the train having quitted it, 
for which, afterwards, he was, as defervedly as dif- 
gracefully, broke, moft of the people who belonged 
to the horfes rode away with them; fothat when the 
troops retired to their camp, they found it exe 
tremely hard to carry of their cannon to Linlith- 
gow, to which the King’s army retired, rather to 
~ avoid the inclemency of the weather, than in fear of 
the rebels, 

The rebels returned to Stirling on the 18th in 
the afternoon; and again fummoned the caftle; 
but General Blakeney repeated what he had before 
told them, that he had been always looked upon as 
a man of honour, and they fhould find he would die 
fo. Upon this they began to ereé& two new bat- 
teri¢s, one upon Gawan-hill, within forty yards of 
the caftle, and one upon Lady’s.Hill, upon which 
they propofed to mount what battering cannon they 
had, which were but feven pieces, viz. two eighteen 
pounders, two fixteen pounders, and rhree twelve . 
pounders ; and, while this was doing, they con- | 
tinued to fire upon the caftle with fmail arms, which 
did little or no mifchief, though at the fame time it 
expofed their men extremely, and they fuffered by 
the fire of the caftle very feverely ; which put them 
more and more out of humour with the fiege; and 
what contibruted to increafe their uneafinefs was 
the great want of provifions, which obliged them 
to fend out parties. on all fides, to carry off 
what meal they could find in any part of the 
country. | | 

The greateft part of the army being returned 
into ghe neighbourhood of Falkirk, they fent away 

their 
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wieir prifoners to Down Caftle on the 25th, except 
the officers; and the Hazard floop, which was now 
re-fitted, was ordered to fail to France, to carry the 
news of this advantage, which they magniSed ex- 
tremely, as appeared by the accounts that were 
primted of it at Paris. 

On the return of the King’s army to Edinburgh, 
avery. {trict enquiry was made into the lofs fuftained 
by the late action, which appeared’ to” be, officers 
excepted, very fmall. : 

- It happened very luckily, that; as this aétion 
proved more fatal to the officers than to the private! 

foldiers, 1t proved as fortunate to a great many 
ethers; for the rebels having fent moft of the 
officers that where taken prifoners' at ‘Prefton-Pans, 
to Glamis, Coupar, and Lefly,; when they were 
drawing» together their forces about Stirling, the 
Yoyal inhabitants. of Dundee, and other places, 
formed adefign of refcuing them, and conducting 
them back to Edinburgh, which they executed 
with great {pirit and diligence; and they arrived 
at that city on, the soth, the very next day after 
the army returned thither from Linlithgow. 

When the news of this battle reached: London, 
it.made it neceffary to provide for the immediate 
extinction of fo dangerous aflame, by fending down 
2 fufficient number of forces, not only to render 
the army in Scotland more formidable than before, 
but to increale its {trength'to fucha degree, as to 
free the nation from any apprehenfions of its con- 
fequences, in cafe the enemy: fhould grow’ more 
numerous, or the French and Spaniards perfift in 
their defign of attempting an invafien for their 
fupport. in any part of his Majefty’s dominions. 
Tt was with this view that a -refolution’ was taken 
of embarking the Heffian troops in Britifh pay, 
then mothe neighbourhood of Antwerp, for Scot- 
Jandy and it was alio thought. convenient, that‘ to 
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reftore the fpirit of the foldiers, to extinguifh: all 
animofities, and encourage the. well-affeéted* in 
North Britain, his Royal Fighnels the Duke thduld 
unmediately go down thither. | DEEN 

Lhe-troops feemed to be extremely mortified at : 
the mifcarriage at Falkirk, and fhewed an earneft Y 
defire to repair it by. marching again to attack’thé | 
rebels ; for which the necefiary ‘preparations were ‘ 
inftantly made ;-and the:army, in a‘ very few days; 
was in every: refpect, in a better condition, and 
better provided than before.’ On’ the: 30th: in’ ‘the 
Morning, to the great furprize and joy of the army, 
his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland ar 
rived at Edinburgh, after a journey amazingly ex- 
peditious, confidering the rigour of the feafon. 
The fight of the Duke banifhed all remembrance 
of the late untoward accident, and the troops 
fhewed uncommon ardour to be led, bad as the 
weather was, intothe field again. 

His Royal Highnefs retrieved the forces the ve 
next day, and» marched: them: in -purfuit of the 
rebels. He quartered that night at Linlithcow 
with eight. battallions ; Brigadier Mordaunt, with 
fix battallions more, was at bBurrowftounnefs; the 
dragoons lay in: the adjacent villages ; and Colonel’ 
Campbell, with the Argylethire men, took polt in’ 
the front of -the army, towards the Avon. There 
was at that time a confiderable body of the rebels’ 
at Fallirk,, who immediately retired towards Tor- 
wood. Dhe' next day «his Royal Highnefs made 
the neceffary difpofitions for profecuting the march, 
when he received advice; that the rebels were ac. 
tually ‘fepdfline the Forth with’ all the diligence 
imaginable ; which news was {Gon after pit out 
of -difpute by the noife they heard of two great re- 
ports ‘like! the blowing spoof Magazines ; upon 
which Brigadier Mordaunt was’ detached> with ‘the 
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Aregylefhire men, and the dragoons, to harrafs the 
rebels in their retreat. 

_ The brigadier, with the troops under his com- 
mand, arrived at Stirling late that evening, where 
they found the rebels had abandoned their camp, 
with all their artillery, and had blown up a great 
magazine they had of powder and ball in the churcly 
of St. Ninian; and that with fo little care or dif- 
cretion, that feveral of the country-people were 
buried in the ruins: They likewife left behind 
them all the wounded men they had made prifoners 
in the late action, and about twenty of their own 
fick men: but it was‘fo late when the King’s forces 
arrived, that it was judged needlefs to continue the 
purfuit. 

' On the 2d of February, about one in the after- 
noon, his Royal Highnefs entered Stirling, and was 
pleafed to teftify his entire fatisfaétion with refpect 
to the gallant defence made by General Blakeney.- 
In the mean time, the rebels were occupied in 
making all the difpatch in their power, that they 
might be entirely out of reach before Stirling Bridge 
could be repaired for the paflage of the army. 

Part of them took the road by. Tay-bridge, to-- 
wards the hills; the reft, confifting of Lord Lewis 
Gordon’s men, the remains of the French, thofe 
commanded by Lord Ogilvie, andthe ‘few horfe 
they had, got into Perth the very-night that Bri- 
gadier Mordaunt arrived at Stirling: .and though 
they had taken a great deal of pains in throwing up 
feveral works for the fecurity of that' place, yet they: 
began to abandon it, and to continue theimmarch 
northward the next*morning. -Lord John Drum- 
mond, with the remains of the Scots:and Irifh that’ 
came trom France, mace the beft of itheir way to- 
wards Montrofe, and, on tne third of: February, 
the town of Perth was, totally evacuated, . They 
left behind them there thirteen pieces of iron cannon, 
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eight and twelve pounders, nailed up; and threw a 
vait quantity of ammunition into the river, toge- 
gether with fourteen fwivel guns that had been 
taken out of the Hazard floop, and fet at liberty 
the failors that had been confined there from the 
time that veffel was taken; but they thought fit to 
carry Capt. Hill, who commanded her, along with 
them, and fome tew other prifoners of the better 
{OFt.i. 

It is evident, that this retreat of theirs was made 
with the utmoft hurry and precipitation; and yet 
it was barely made in time: for on the 4th, by fix 
in the morning, the bridge of Stirling was repaired, 
jo that the army paffed over it; and the advanced 
guard, confifting of the Argylefhire Hichlanders, 
and the dragoons, marched that nicht as far as 
Crief; but the foot were cantoned in and about 
Dumblain, where the Duke took up his quarters 
that evening, and the next day the advanced guards 
took pofieffion of Perth, We may, without dan- 
ger of incurring the fufpicion of adulation, obferve,. 
that icarce any hiftory can fhew a more illufrious 
inftance of the effects of a general’s reputation 
than this before us; fince, in the fpace of a fingle 
week, his Royal Highnefs quitted the court of the 
King his father, put himfelf at the head of the forces 
in Scotland, and faw the enemy flying with precipi-. 
tation before him. 

The rebels were very fenfible, how much the news 
of this retreat of theirs, which had fo much the re- 
jemblance of a flight, would alarm their friendg 
both at home and abroad , and therefore they dif- 
perfed ifeveral papers to affign fuch reafons for ir, 
as they judged might give it a fair appearance ; al- 
ledging, that their men were fo loaded with booty, 
that they were conftrained to let them carry it 
home ; that after fo faticuing a campaion, fome re- 
cels was neceflary ; and that, when “they had re- 
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frefhed and recruited their forces, they would not 
fail to.make a frefh irruption into the lowlands in 
the {pring. But, whatever reafons they might 
pretend, the true metives of their conduct were 
thefe: They judged, that, by drawing the war into 
the Highlands, they would make it extremely bur- 
denfome and uneafy to the King’s forces, obtain 
frequent opportunities of harrafling and furprifing 
them, and have a fair chance for rendering them 
weary of following them through countries, where 
they thought it impoffible for them to have ma- 
gazines, and other requifites for an army of their 
torce, In the next place, they perfuaded them- 
telves, that the removing the war into the High- 
lands, and the report they f{pread of the feverities 
that would be inflicted by the King’s troops, muft » 
keep their men together, which they now found a 
very difficult tafk: and would alfo contribute to 
increafe their ftrength. ‘They had, befides thefe, 
another reafon; which was, the giving a fair op- 
portunity to their friends the French, of attempting 
an invafion in the fouth; which they flattered 
themfelves would afford fuch a diverfion as would 
free them from all their difficulties.. And to alk 
this might be added, that they had formed a pro- 
ject of making themfelves mafters of the chain or 
line of fortifications, that ran along the north of © 
Scotland, from fort. William to Invernefs; and 
thereby fecure the country behind them, and, at 
the fame time, afford means for the French and 
Spaniards to fend them reinforcements and fupplies, 
of which they had hitherto had large promifes, 
though but flight and ineffectual performances. 

His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland, 
who penetrated all their views, took the moft pro- 
per methods that could be contrived for the de- 
{eating them. He gave orders for the army to 
march by different roads (but in fuch bodies as 

prevented 
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prevented all danger of furprize) to Aberdeen, 

where he propofed to fix his head-quarters, to raife 
magazines, and to receive fuch fuccours and fup- 
plies, as from time to time might be required by 
fea, from the fouth. As the Heffian tPOPs Weir 
now in Scotland, his Royal Highnels took care to 
difpofe of them, and fome other bodies of Enelith 
troops, at Perth, Dunkeld, the Caftle of Blair, 
Caftle of Menzies, and other places; by which he 
effectually fecured the paflage into the Lowlands, 
and put it out of the power.of the rebels to return 
that way into the fouch. General Campbell, with 
the Argylefhire men, undertook the fecurity of 
Fort William, a place at that time of infinite im- 
portance, as it fecured another paffage through the 
weft of Scotland, by which the rebels might again 
have made their way into England. Thefe pre- 

cautions taken, his poe. Highnefs fet out in per- 

fon for Aberdeen, where he arrived on the 28th of 
February. 

The rebels, in profecution of their defigns, made 
it their firft care to become matters of Invernefs, a | 
town of pretty confiderable trade on the'eaft fide ‘of 
the Highlands, with a good port and a {mall fortrefs, 
_fometimes called the Caftle of Invernefs, but more 
properly Fort George, to defend it. The Earl of 
Loudon was then there with a body of about fifteen 
hundred men, moft of them hattily raifed for the 
fervice of the government, with whom, upon the ap- 
proach of the rebels to within a very {mall di {tance 
of the place, he marched out, in order to a¢t offen- 
lively ; but finding that impracticable, and that 
the enemy were much {tronger than he SXPPEH, 
he judged it proper to retreat, which he did on the 
20th of February, without the lof of a man, 
leaving two independent companies, under the 
command of Major Grant, in Fort George, with 


orders to defend it to.the lait extremity. But, it 
jeems 
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feems, thefe orders were but indifferently obeyed ; 
for the place was foon after furrendered to the re- 
bels ; upon which the Chevalier removed his quar- 
cers thither, haying with him about four thoufend 
men. This fuccefs, and the news of furprizing 
fome parties of well-affeéted Highlanders, not far 
from the Caftle of Blair, fo much raifed their {pirits, 
that they were refolved to profecute their original 
defign of reducing the Chain; and accordingly 
they next attacked Fort Auguftus, a very {mall 
place, and only important by its fituation between 
invernefs and Fort William, ih which there was a 
very fmall garrifon, of no more than three compa- 
nies of Guile’s regiment, under the command of 
Major Wentworth; fo that it was fpeedily reduced, 
and as fpeedily demolifhed, which was the fame 
fate that Fort George had met with: a clear de- 
montfttation, that they did not think it neceflary to 
have any garrifon in that part of the country. 
But as: they were ftill incommoded by the neigh- 
bourhood of the Earl of Loudon, who lay at their 
back, with only the Frith of Murray between 
them ; the Duke of Perth, the Earl of Cromertie, 
and fome of the reft of their chief commanders, 
refolved to attempt the furprizing of that Farl by 
the help of boats, which they drew together on 
their fide of the water, and, taking the advantage 
cf a fog, executed their fcheme fo effectually, that, 
falling upon the King’s forces under the Earl’s com- 
n and unexpectedly, they cut off fome, made a few 
officers prifoners, and obliged Lord Loudon to re- 
tire with the reft out of Sutherland. But though 
thefe fmall advantages ferved to make a noite, and 
to keep up the fpirits of their party, yet they did 
them little real fervice ; and their money beginning 
to tun fhort, and fupplies both at home and abroad 
failing their expectations, caufed great divifions and 
heart-burnings amongft them, | 
Mean 
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Mean time his Royal Highnefs the Duke, not- 
withftanding the rigour of the feafon, and badnefs 
of the roads, took care to diftrefs the revels as 
much as poffible; for the very day after he joined 
the army, he detached the Earl of Ancram with aa 
hundred dragoons, and Major Morris with three 
hundred foot, to the Caftle of Corgarf, at the head 
of the river Don, forty miles from Aberdeen, and 
in the heart of the country then in poffeffion of the 
rebels ; wherein his Royal Highneis had informa- 
tion of their-having a confiderable magazine of 
arms and amunition, which his Lordfhip had or- 
ders to feize, or deftroy; which commiflion he 
executed very effectually; for the rebels retiring 
upon his approach, ae became matter of the place, 
and all that was in it; but, for want of horfes to 
carry them off, was obliges to deftroy moift of the 
arms, and thirty barrels of oun-powder. | 

On the 16th of March, having intelligence that 
Roy Stuart, with about a thoufand foot, “and fixty 
hufflars, was at Strathbogie, his Royal Highnefs or- 
dered Major General Bland to drive them from 
thence ; and, at the fame time, ordered Erigadier- 
ceneral TWordannt. with four battallions, ane as 
many pieces of cannon, to march, and fupport the 
Majors -ceneral, if there fhould be occafion. On 
the roth, the Mayjor-general advanced to Strath- 
bogie, and was’ almoft. within fight of the place 
before the rebels had any notice of his approach ; 
which alarmed themto fuch a degree, that they 
quitted their poit, and retired with great Piesipitge 
tion towards Keith. But this facceis was attended 
with fome little check: for Genera] Bland having 
detached a captain of Highlanders, with feventy 
of his men, and adress of Kingtton’s horfe, with 
ordeis to clear that place, and then rejoin the army, 
they, con trary to his directions, ventured to quarter 
there that night; which gave the rebels an oppor- 
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tunity of furprizing them, and cutting in pieces 
moft of the Campbells, who wére quartered in the 
church-yard ; but the coronet, who éommanded 
Kingfton’s horfe, retired, with fome of thofe under 
his command. 

The rebels, being very well apprized of the great 
importance of Fort William (the taking of which 
would have made them mafters of the whole extent 
of the country from eaft to weft, and from fea to 
fea, and would, befides, have opened them a_paf- 
fage into Argylefhire, and the Weft of Scotland) 
refolved to leave nothing unattempted that might 
contribute to the conqueft of this fortrefs, and 
therefore ordered Brigadier Stapleton, with a large 
body of their beft men, moft of them engineers, 
and as good a train as they could furnifh, to attempt 
it: burt, the place being defended by Captain Scot, 
an officer of courage, fidelty, and experience, they 
were obliged to raife the feige on the 3d of April, 
about a month after they had begun to move againft 
it; wich they did with great precipitation, bending 
their march to Invernefs.. Upon which, Capt. Scot 
detached a party of the garrifon, who fecured eight 
pieces of cannon, and feven mortars, which the 
enemy had left behind them. | 

They had before this received a very great dif- 
appointment, aa follows: 

We have already obferved, that they were in great 
diltrefs for money, and other neceffaries, and waited 
impatiently for a fupply from France; which they 
hoped, notwithftanding the mifcarriage of fo many 
veliels that had been’fent them, would foon arrive 
on board the Hazard floop; to which .they had 
eiven the name of The Prince Charles Snow, and 
which they had intelligence was. at fea, with a confi- 
derable quantity of gold on board, and a good num- 
ber of experienced officers and engineers, who were 
very mucn wanted, 
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On the 25th of March, this long looked for vet 
fel arrived in Tongue-Bay, into which fhe was fol- 
lowed by his Majefty’s fhip the Sheernefs, com- 
manded by Capt. Obrien, who immediately attacked 
her. In the engagement, the Hazard floop had a 
great many men killed, and many more wounded ; 
fo that, not being able to maintain the fight, fhe 
ran afhore on the fhallows, where the Sheernefs 
could not follow her; and there fhe landed her men 
aud money. The place on which fhe ran on 
fhore (after being chafed fifty-fix leagues) was in 
the Lord Rea’s country; and it happened there 
was then at his Lordfhip’s houfe, his fon, Capt. 
Mackay, Sir Henry Munro, Lord Charles Gordon, 
Capt. Macleod, and about eighty men of Lord 
Loudon’s regiment, who had retired thither, when 
the rebels attacked them by boats, as has been be- 
fore related. 3 

Thefe gentlemen, having animated the foldiers to 
attack, notwithftanding the fuperiority of numbers, 
thofe who landed from the Prince Charles Snow, 
obtained, after a fhort difpute, a complete victory, 
with little or no lofs on their fide. Befides five 
chefts of money, and a confiderable quantity of 
arms, they took an hundred and fifty-fix officers, 
foldiers, and failors, prifoners, with whom they em- 
barked on board the Sheernefs man of war, and 
failed immediately for Aberdeen, together with an- 
other prize Capt. Obrien had taken in the Orkneys. 
The money, befides one cheft that was miffing, and 
what had been taken out of another that was 
broken, amounted to twelve thoufand five hundred 
guineas ; and amongft the prifoners there were forty 
experienced officers, who had been long either in the 
French or Spanith fervice. 

At the fame time that the rebels employed fo 
confiderable a part of their forces in attacking Fort 
William, they fent another body, under the com- 

mand 
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mand of Lord George Murray, to make a litele 
attempt upon the Caftle of Blair, the principat 
feat of his Grace the Duke of Athol, but a place 


of no great ftrength, and in which there was only 
a fmall garrifon, under the command of Sir An- 


drew Agnew; which fiege, or rather blockade, 
they raifed with the fame hurry and precipitation, 
on the approach of the Earl of Crawford, as they 
did that of Fert William, upon the very fame day, 
and from the fame motives. : 

His Royal Highnefs, having before made the ne- 
ceffary difpofitions, marched from Aberdeen on the 
8th of April 1746, in order to find out the rebels, 
who had now united all their forces, being refolved 
to make a ftand at Invernefs. He encamped on the 
vith at Cullen, where my Lord Albemarle joined 
him; and the whole army the next day marched 
to Spey, and paffed it with no other lofs than of 
one dragoon and four women, who were drowned - 
through hurry and indifcretion. | Major-general 
Elufke was detached in the morning with fifteen 
companies of grenadiers, the loyal Highlanders, 
and all the cavalry, and two pieces of cannon ; 
and his‘Royal Highnefs went with them himielf. 

On their firft appearance, the rebels retired from 
the fide of the Spey towards Elgin; whereupon the 
Duke of Kingfton’s horfe immediately forded over, 
fuftained by the grenadiers and the highlanders ; 
but the rebels were all got out of their reach be- 
fore they could pafs. The foot waded over as faft 
as they arfived ; and though the water came up to 
their middles, they went on with great chearfulnels. 
The ‘rebels on the other fide of the Spey appeared 
to be berween two and three thoufand; but they 
did not’ make any oppofition, either while the 
King’s troops were paffing, or when part of them 
had pafied, and were on the other fide of the 
river ; for which conduct of theirs it teems very 

difficult 
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difficult to affign-any reafon, unlefs it were that 
their officers being fenfible that the artillery of the 
King’s troops would fecure their paffage, were 
unwilling to run the rifque of difpiriting their men 
by an unfuccefsful attempt of that kind; and 
therefore chofe not to difpute the paflage of the 
Spey; hoping rather to deceive their men into an 
opinion, that they fhould be well enough able to 
ceal with them when they had pafied. 

The King’s army marched on to Elgin and For- 
refs, and from thence to Nairn, where they halted 
on the 15th, and where the rebels thought to have 
furprized them; but the vigilance and ftrict difci- 
pline his Royal Highnefs maintained, abfolutely 
difappointed them; notwithftanding which, they 
fet fire to, and deftroyed Forr Auguttus, called in 
all their parties, and prepared for a general engage- 
ment, which followed the next day, the 16th, when 
the rebels were totally defeated near Culloden-houfe: 
upwards of two thoufand of them being killed in 
the battle and purfuic. | 

The French auxiliaries all furrendered prifoners of 
war; amongft whom were Brigadier Stapleton, the 
Marquis de Guilles, whom the Highlanders called the 
French Ambaffador, Lord Lewis Drummond, and 
about forty-two more. The lofs on the fide of the 
King’s army was very inconfiderable ; the only per- 
fons of note killed, were Lord Robert Kerr, Capty 
in Barrel’s regiment, Capt. Croffet of Price’s, Capr. 
John Campbell, of Loudon’s,. and Capt. Colin 
Campbell of the Militia ; befides thefe, fifty private 
men killed, and two hundred and fifty men 
wounded. 

The number of all the perfons taken in this 
fignal victory were two hundred and twenty-two 
French, and two hundred and twenty-fix rebels ; 
all their artillery and amunition,. with other mili- 

M m tary 
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tary ftores, and twelve colours likewife fell into the 
hands of the victors. The Earl of Kilmarnock 
was taken in the action; Lord Balmerino, at firft 
reported to be killed, was taken foon after; and 
four ladies, that had been very active in the rebel- 
lion, were likewife feized at Invernefs, viz. Lady 
Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch, Lady Gordon, and Lady 
Mackintofh. | 

Immediately after the battle, Brigadier Mor- 
daunt was detached with the volunteers, to the 
number of nine hundred, into the Frafers country, 
in order to reduce all who fhould be found in arms 
there; and with the like view other detachments 
were made into other difaffected parts of the coun- 
try; which put it entirely out of the power of the 
rebels ever to aflemble after in any body, capable 
of diflurbing the peace of the country, being re- 
duced to the neceffity of feparating into fmall par- 
ties, in order to fhift the better for themfelves.— 
About the fame time that the whole forces of the 
rebels were thus vanquifhed at the battle of Cul- 
loden, the Earl of Cromertie, his eldeft fon, a 
great many officers of diftin¢tion, and about an 
hundred and fifty private men, were furprized in 
the north, by a very fmall party of his Majefty’s 
loyal fubjecéts, who fent them prifoners on board 
his Majefty’s fhip the Hound, Capt. Dove, from 
Sutherland to Invernels. 

Thus the flame of the rebellion, which, after 
being fmothered for fome time in Scotland, broke 
out at laft with fuch force, as to fpread itfelf into 
England, and not without reafon alarmed the in- 
habitants even of the metropolis, was in a fhort 
{pace totally extinguifhed by him who gave the firft 
check to its force, and who perhaps alone was 
capable of performing this fervice to his country, 
to his father, and to his King. 

His 
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Fis Royal Highnefs, as he well deferved, had the 
thanks of both houfes of parliament fent him by 
their refpective fpeakers ; to which he returned the 
moft obliging anfwers. The two houfes alfo ad- 
drefied his Majeity, fignifying their readinefs ta 
give his Royal Highnefs fuch diftincuithed marks 
of public gratitude as fhould be moft agreeable to 
his Majefty ; who was gracioufly pleafed to recom- 
mend to them the fettling of an additional revenue 
upon his Royal Son. And accordingly an addi- 
tional revenue of twenty-five thoufand pounds per 
annum was iettled upon him, making forty thoufand 
pounds per annum; his Royal Highnefs having 
before but fifteen thoufand pounds per annum. 

While thefe grateful meafures were purfuirt: 
above, his Royal Highnefs the Duke took all the 
neceflary precautions for effectually fcattering the 
very embers of the late fire, that they might not be 
raked together again, or, by the addition of any 
frefh fuel, blown up into a new flame. With this 
view he fent detachments of well-affected High- 
landers and regular troops, into the wildeft countries. 
- belonging to the clans that had been in arms, where 
fuch as fubmitted were received to mercy, and fuch 
as {tood out had their countries burnt; and at the 
{ame time their cattle were driven away, that they 
might bethe lefs able to fubfift, and thofe cattle 
fold for the benefit of the foldiers in the King’s 
army. Thefe meafures had very great confequencess 
the burning of Lord Lovat’s and Cameron of 
Lochicl’s houfes had a great effect, and ftruck much 
terror; fo that in a very fhort fpace of time there 
were {carce any parties of rebels to be heard of, 
and moft of their chiefs furrendered, were taken, 
or found means to efcape out of the ifland, 

Among the firft were the Marquis.of Tullibar- 
din, who ftiled himfelf Duke of Athol, who died 


afterwards 
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afterwards a prifoner in the tower; Mr. William 

Murray, a near relation of the Earl of Dunmore’s, 

who was pardoned, the Earl of Kelly, and the 

Mafter of Lovat. As for Lord Lovat, his father, 

Mr.‘Murray of Broughton, and. many more, they 

were taken at different times; but the Duke of 
Perth, Lord John Drummond his brother, Lord 

Elcho, eldeft fon to the Earl of Wemys, and feveral 
of their affociates, made their efcapes by fea in two 

French privateers, that were fent to carry off thofe 
who had been doing the bufinefs of France at the. 
expence of their honours and fortunes. Lord 
Pitfligo, and Lord Lewis Gordon, retired the fame 

way ; and Lord Ogilvie, with thirteen or fourteen 

more, {hipped themfelves in a {mall veffel for Nor- 

way, where, as foon as they arrived, they were 
feized by orders from the late King of Denmark, 

but were afterwards releated, retired into Sweden, 

and found means to get from thence into France. 

Lord George Murray alfo made his eicape ; 

but, whither or in what manner we are not able to 

fay. 

As for the. young Pretender himfelf, he found 

it much more difficult to withdraw than any of his 

adherents; which was the reafon that he remained 

long behind them: and, as it may be expected that 

a more particuler account fhould be given of his 

adventures, we fhall endeavour it without any mix- 

ture of thofe romantic tales that have been pub- 

lifhed on that jubject. 

He was in the body of referve at the battle of 
Culloden, where he is faid to have an horfe fhot 
under him; but while the French were treating 
with the King’s troops, in order to be received pri- 
foners of war, he mounted a frefhvhorfe, and made 
his efcape. That very evening, being the 16th of 
April, be retired to the houle of a factor of Lord 
CTR . | . Lovat’s, 
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Lovat’s, about ten miles from Invernefs; where, | 
meeting with that lord, he ftaid fupper: after fup- 
per was over, he fet out for Fort Auguftus, and 
purfued his journey the next day to Invergarry, 
where he propofed to have dined, but finding no 
victuals, he fet a boy to fifhing, who caught two 
falmon, on which he made an. hearty meal, and 
continued waiting there for fome of his troops, 
who had promifed to rendezvous at that place ; 
but, being difappointed, he refolved to proceed to 
Locharcige: he arrived on the 18th at two in the 
morning, where he went to fleep, which he had not 
done for five days and nights: he remained there 
till five o’clock in the afternoon, in hopes of ob- 
taining fome intelligence; but, gaining none, he 
fet out from thence on foot, and travelled to the 
Glen of Morar, where he arrived the 19th at four 
in the morning. 

He fer out about noon the fame day for Arra- 
fhaig, whence he arrived about four in the afternoon. 
He remained there about feven days, waiting for 
Capt. O’Neil, who joined him on the 27th, and in- 
formed him, that there were no hopes of drawing 
his troops together again ina body; upon which 
he refolved to go to Stornway, in order to hire a 
fhip to go to France: the perfon employed for 
this fervice was one Donald M‘Leod, who had an 
intereft there. On the 28th he went on board an 
eight-oared boat, in company with Sullivan and 
O’Neil, ordering the people who belonged to 
the boat to make the beft hafte they could to 
Stornway. : 

The night proving very tempeftuous they all 
begged of him to go back ; which he would not 
do, bur, to keep up the {pirits of the people, he 
fung them an Highland fong; but the weather 
growing worfe, an the 2gth, about feven in the 

morning, 
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morning, they were driven on fhore on a point of 
land called Rufhnefs, in the Jfand of Benbecula, 
where, when they got on fhore, the Pretender 
helped to make a fire to warm the crew, who 
were almoft ftarved to death with cold. On the 
goth, at fix in the evening, they fet fail for Storn- 
_ way ; but, meeting with another ftorm, were obliged 
to put into the Ifland of Scalp in the Harries, where 
they all went on fhore to a farmer’s houfe, paffing 
for merchants that were fhipwrecked in their 
voyage to the Orkneys; the Pretender and. Sul- 
ivan going by the name of Sinclair, the latter 
paffing for the father, and the former for the fon. 
They thought proper to fend from thence to Do- 
nald M‘Leod at Stornway, with inftru€tions to 
freight a fhip for the Orkneys. On the 3d of 
May they received a meflage from him, that a fhip 
was ready. | 

On the 4th they fet out on foot for that place, 
where they arrived on the 5th about noon; and, 
mecting with Donald M‘Leod, they found that he 
had got into company, where growing drunk, he 
told a friend of his for whom -he-had hired the 
fhip: upon which there were two hundred people 
in arms at Stornway, upon a report, that the Pre- 
tender was landed with five hundred men, and 
was coming to burn the town: fo that they were 
obliged to lay all night upon the moor, with no 
other refrefhment than bifcuit and brandy. On 
the 6th they refolved to go in the eight-oared boat 
to the Orkneys; but the crew refufed to venture, 
io that they were obliged to fteer fouth along the: 
coalt fide, where they met with two Englifh fhips, 
and this compelled them to put into a delfert ifland, 
where they remained till the 10th, without any 
provifion but feme falt-fth they found upon the 
ifland, 


About 
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About ten in the morning on that day they em- 
barked for the Harries, and at break of day on 
the rith they were chafed by an Enolith thip, but 
made their efcape among the rocks ; about four in 
the afternoon they arrived at the. Ifland of Ben- 
becula, where they ftaid till the 14th, and then fet 
, out for the Mountain of Currada in South Ultt, 
where they ftaid till the militia of the Ifle of 
Sky came to the Ifland of Irasky ; and then failed 
for the Ifland of Ula, where they remained three 
nights, till, having intelligence that the militia 
were coming towards Benbecula, they immediately 
got into the boat and failed for Lochbufdale; but 
being met by fome fhips of war, they were obliged 
to return to Lochagnart, where they remained ali 
day, and at night failed for Lochbufdale, where 
they arrived, and ftaid eight days ona rock, mak- 
ing a tent of the fail of the boat. They found 
themfelves there in a moft dreadful fituation ; for, 
having intelligence that Capt. Scot had landed at 
Kilbride, the company was obliged to feparate, 
and the Pretender and O’Neil went to the moun- 
tains, where they remained all night, and foon after 
were informed, that General Campbell was at 
Bernary ; fo that now they had forces very near on 
both fides of them, and were abfolutely at a lofs 
which way'to move. | 

In their road they met with a young lady, one 
Mifs M‘Donald, to whom Capt. O’Neil propofed | 
affifting the Pretender to make his efcape, which 
at firit fhe refufed; but upon his offering to put 
on woman’s clothes, fhe confented, and defired 
them to go to the Mountain of Currada till fhe fene 
for them, where they accordingly ftaid two days ; 
but nearing nothing from the young lady, the Pre- 
tender concluded that fhe would not keep her 
word, and therefore refolved to fend Capt. O’Neil 

to 
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to General Campbell, to let him know he was wil- 
ling to furrender to him: but about five in the 
evening a meflage came from the young lady, de- 
firing them to meet her at Rufhnefs: being afraid 
to pafs by the -ford becaufe of the militia, they 
luckily found a boat which carried them to the 
other fide of Ula, where they remained part of the 
day, afraid of being feen by the country-people. 
In the evening they fet out for Rufhnefs, and ar- 
rived there at twelve at night; but not finding the 
young lady, and being alarmed by a boat full of 
militia, they were obliged to retire two miles back, 
where the Pretender remained on a moor till O’Neil 
went to the young lady, and prevailed upon her to 
come to the place appointed at nightfal of the next 
day. i 
About an hour after, they had an account of 
General Campbell’s arrival at Benbecula; which 
obliged them to remove to another part of the 
ifland, where, as the day broke, they difcovered 
four fail clofe on the fhore, making directly up tothe 
place where they were, fo-that there was nothing left 
tor them to do but to throw themfelves among the 
heath. When the wherries were gone, they re- 
folved to go to Clanronald’s houfe; but when 
they were within a mile of it, they heard General 
Campbell was there, which forced them to retreat 
again; and foon after O’Neil was taken. i 

There were no diftin® accounts of what became 
of the Pretender after this, for the remainder of 
that month, and the greateit part of the next, ex- 
cept that he fhifted about from place to place in 
woman’s clothes, and on the 28th of June went 
with the lady whom he attended in a {mall boat 
from South Ul to the Ifle of Sky; there he re- 
fumed his own drels, and was carried by one Mac- 


kinnon‘in a boat to Raga, from whence he returned 
in 
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in a beat to Sky,-and after fome ftay there, went 
back to the continent. About the middle of July 
the government had certain intelligence of his 
croffing the hill of Morar in Lochabar, proceeding 
from thence to Badenoch ; and on the 23d of July 
he was at Arifais, and continued wandering about 
that country, in great diftrefs, during all the month 
of Augult. | 

On the 6th of September, two French privateers 
came upon the coaft of Moidart, where the Pre- 
tender firft landed, and made ftri&t enquiry after 
him. Several of the Camerons, and fome of the 
Macdonalds, repaired to them, and were em- 
ployed to fearch for the Pretender ; but it was the 
17th before he came down to ‘them, and was thea 
dreffed in a fhort coat of black freize, with a plaid 
over it. He was in a bad ftate of health, and 
feemed to be brought very low by the fatigues he 
had gone through. He embarked the next day 
about noon, attended by the following perfons ; 
Macpherfon of Clunie, with others of his clan, 
Cameron of Lochiel, Dr. Cameron his brother, 
Lodowick Cameron of Tor-caftle, Allan Cameron, 
and Macdonald of Lochgary, with many others 
whofe names were not known. Macdonald of Barif- 
dale, and his fon, went on board the fhips before 
his arrival. | 

The fhips in which they embarked were the 
Happy privateer of thirty guns and three hundred 
men, and the Prince of Conti of twenty guns and 
two hundred and forty men, fitted out from St. 
Malo’s, by fome of his adherents. They were 
obliged tq fail round the land’s end, where they 
were chafed by two Englifh men of war; but ef- 
caped by the thicknefs of the weather, and on the 
2gth arrived in a creek three leagues to the weft of 
Morlaix, where he prefently went afhore, 
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He was fo extremely fatigued, and in fo bad a 
ftate of health, that. he refted a week before he 
went to Fontainbleau, where the French court then 
was, and where (if their Gazettes deferve any credit) 
‘ie met with a very kind reception, he had a great 
{um of money given him, a large penfion fettled 
upon him, and mighty promifes made him; but all 
this was only to ferve the prefent turn, and to ex- 
prefs the refentment of the French court for our 
_attempt upon Port L’Orient, For the fituaticn of 
things changing, the difpofition of the French court 
changed likewife; his penfion was forgot, the com- 
plaints he made little regarded, and at laft he was 
plainly given to underftand, that the beft thing 
himfelf and his brother could do, was to retire to 
Avignon; which they accordingly did. 
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